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PREFACE. 

o C o 

Tljn present collcctiuu of provcibs has been made in the re- 
nioio and secluded districts of Kuiiiaiin and Garhwal, which form 
a jiortion of th(3 Siib-llimalayan region, formerly considered 
inaccessible by the people of the rest of India on account of their 
’’flicult natural feature*?, .and v\hich exhibit both in p)hysical aspect 
uid the manners and customs of the people some remarkable di- 
^ ergcnces from the rest of India. Its folklore may therefore be 
considered speeially interesting. 

The excellent collection of Hindustani proverKs made by Dr. 
S. \V. Fallon, though it contains many sayings current in Kumaun 
in a slightly modified form, yet lacks a great number of the local 
..nd peculiar jirovcrbs found here. These I have tnjself taken 
down from the lips of aged people in the Province. They may 
not ajipear very enticing to .some rcadcr.s, hut they are at any rate 
an addition to the arcluvology and antiquities of India, which the 
ClovornmeTt has done so much to collect and render accessible to 
students. 

In this belief 1 have been induced to collect and translate 
llic proverb.'?, maxims, sa}ings, and phrases and to illustrate 
the Folklore of these hill*?, during a course of years in the service 
of Government as a Deputy Collector in Garhwdl and Kumaun, 
where 1 sought and obtained my information from old men of 
respectability and knowledge. I hastened to collect them as I was 
told that a good deal bad already been lost. For with the changes 
of time everything of antiquity is receding further out of sight, 
and is liable to disappear altogether. 

On shewing a part of this work to Mr. Edmund White, C. S., 
Director ot*Public Instruction, N. W. P. and Oudh, I was encour- 
aged by him to complete it for submission to Government. AVhen 
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the specimen pages were submitted the work was approved of by 
many learned Europeans both in England and in India. It 
may not be out of place to quote the opinions of a few of these 
gentlemen : 

On submitting the specimen copies to Government N. W. P. 
and Oudh, the Director of Public Instruction N. W. P. and Oudh 
said: 

“The work of Pandit Ganga Datt is one of much interest 
and value in connection with tlio Folklore of the Province and 
well deserves the encouragement of Government.*’ 

Sir W. Muir, Late Lieutenant Governor N W. P. and 
Oudh writes: 

“Your letter and pamphlet and sheets received. They are 
very creditable to you. ’ 

Sir A. E. Elliott, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, says: 

“I have read your proverbs with much interest. They are 
.’cll worth publishing.” 

C. J. Connell, Esquire, C. S., Collocior and Magistrate of 
Bareilly, says: 

‘‘Many thanks for the specimen pa;.es of your collection of 
proveibs. They should be very useful and interesting when they 
are published in a coinploto form.” 

D. C. Baillie, Esquire, C. S., Superintendent of Census 
operation, N. W. P. and Oiidb, writes : 

“A collection of one thousand five hundred proverbs of 
Kamaun and Garhwal explained and illustrated on the same lines 
as the specimen proverbs you have sent would certainly be most 
interesting.” 

S. Eardley Wilmot, Esquire, Conservator of Forest, writes: 

“Many thanks for sending mo the specimen pages of your 
proverbs and Folklore of the Provinces of Kamaun and Qarhwal. 
1 am sure the subject is one which cannot fail to bye of iifierest not 
only to those, comparatively few in number, who reside in or visit 
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these districts but also to those who wish to improve their know- 
ledge of the people of India.” • 

W. Young Esquire, C. S., Judicial Commissioner and High 
Court Judge,* Allahabad, says : 

“I think that the collection of proverbs is exceedingly inte- 
resting judging from the specimen shewn to me by the Author, 
and he tells me that they are quite original and not to be found in 
Fallon’s Book.” 

The specimen pages^^have also been kindly approved of by 
the North West Provinces, Madras, Bengal, and Punjab Govern- 
ments. 

My collection (under instructions fiom the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction N. W. P. and Oudh) includes all the proverbs which 
are in vogue amongst the hill people without any reference to the 
fact that parallel proverbs are also in use in the Plains. At the 
same time 1 have not included those Sanscrit verse's, generally 
used by the learned class, nor those verses in the Plains Hindud^ 
tani dialect which are used by others. 

These proverbs give an insight into the character, habits, 
customs and traditions of the people who inhabit the districts of Ku- 
maun and Garhwal. To enable European gentlemen to understand 
them better I have briefly explained the appositeness of tho pro- 
verbs, axioms, sayings and phrases to particular occasions, as well as 
the customs and manners out of which they arise. 

A description of the country where the proverbs are used is 
briefly given in tho Introduction (hereafter printed) kindly contri- 
buted by the Rev. E. S. Oakley, Principal of the Ramsay College 
at Almora, who has also helped me by revising the work and cor- 
recting the Proof-sheets. I must also acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to H. 0. Budden Esq., the Revs. J. Mossmoro and G. M. 
Bulloch, and Mr. M. Harris, Almora, who have at different times 
assisted me in preparing the volume. 

The transliteration of the proverbs is according to Duncan 
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Forbes’ Hiadustani Grammar (vide pages 136 and 137) with due 
regardrto the hill accentuation, so that the pronnnciation of the 
same by any European may be clearly intelligible to hill people. 

This is my first attempt to put my collection of proverbs and 
illustrations of Folklore into typo : should this first edition find 
sale the second one will appear in €in improved and more attrac- 
tive form. 

In conclusion, I must say a word about the difficulty of 
classifying under appropriate headings such a collection as this. 
No one, unless he had actually attempted such a task, could 
appreciate the difficulty. 1 have done what I could in this direc- 
tion, and must ask indulgence from those readers who may see 
imperfections in this or in other features of my work. 

Terhaps it is hardly necessary to caution my readers against 
misunderstanding some of these homely sayings, and regarding as 
indications of the “depravity” of the people, maxims which are 
obvionsly framed in an ironical sense and not seriously meant. 


Kapina, Almoka. 
Thii9ih November j 1892. 


GANG A DATT UPRETI, 



INTRODUCTION. 


The Orienbil must liave his epigram. It is one of the chief 
rocessaries of his life, and an untold solace. With a shrewd apo- 
phthegm for every occasion he can defy all “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune f * and a sententious phrase robs even defeat 
and disappointment of their sting. 

Tlie wisdom of the Ea.^t consists in such' sentences and pro- 
verbs rather than in any sustained effort of the reason, and 
consequently they assume much greater importance than in W’estern 
lands, and furnish better materials for a thorough study of the 
character and conditions of an Asiatic people than any other source 
of information cau supply. 'We are indebted to Pandit Gauge 
Dalt Upreti lor a complete collection of the proverbs and fulk- 
sayings of Kumaun and Garbwal, which lie bos diligently gathered 
together during a life-time of public service. Himself a native of 
the province, and having spent long periods in different and some- 
times remote parts of it, be has enjoyed peculiar advantages for 
carrying out such a task. These researches have been the favourite 
relaxation of his leisure hours: and the result which oppoars in 
this volume is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the people, 
and cannot fail to be interesting to many readers not only in 
Indio, but also, it is hoped, in Britain and America. They present 
a picture of j)rjmitive manners and a naive self- revelation which 
will be delightful to the student of human noture, and will be of 
special value to all who are culled on in the course of duty to enter 
Into close relations with the people of India. 

The great merit of this collection is that it has been gathered 
entirely fspm original aonrees — taken down, in faot| from the 
|ips of the people ; and is in no sense a mere literary compilation. 



Those who have a wide acquaintance with Indian folk-lore will 
at once perceive that many of the sayings and proverbs included 
hero are not peculiar to the province of Kuraaim and Garhwal, but 
are common, sometimes in slightly altered form, tbrongbout 
Korthern India, and not a few of them will be found scattered 
about in various works of reference. Tho Pandit is aware of this, 
hut his intention has been to make a complete collection of the 
proverbs of bis own province, omitting nothing that is commonly 
prevalent ; and on the whole this seems tho most satisfactory plan. 
Each proverb and story is a genuine popular saying, derived not 
from hooks, but from the living speech of tho people, and so 
possesses on intrinsic value. The stories gi^en are such as are 
usually related by village wise-acrcs and rustic philosophers in 
illustrating or expanding a particular proverb, and many of them, 
as well as many of tho proverbs themsehes, are quite peculiar to 
the province, and are now printed for tho first time. 

By translation into another language it is inevitable that 
popular sayings should lose much of their force and pungency. 
Ingenious plays on words arc completely’ lost, rhythm and rhyme 
are both sacrificed, and nothing is left hut the bare bones of the 
proverb. The present collection forms no exception to the rule. 
The brevity, point, and ingenuity of many a saying have vauished 
in the English translation, nor was there, as a rule, any possible 
means of retaining them. If poetry cannot ho satisfactorily trnn- 
lated into another language, still less can proverbs. Their power 
often depends on subtle associations of thought and language which 
no earthly skill can render into another tongue, while cumbrous 
attempts to throw them into poetical form are only so much time 
wasted. 

The provcihs are translated from the Kumauni and Garhw41i 
dialects, which are off-shoots or rather sisters of the Hindi, and 
differ from the high or standard form of that languagf only in 
grammatical forms and a few peculiarities of pronunciation. lu 
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mnuy casos a saying current in the plains of India seems to have 
simply been turned into the dialect, though there are many •others 
which are quite local, and from their nature and allusions could 
only have become current in a mountainous country. 

The province of Kumaun and Garhwal extends for about one 
hundred miles east to west and one hundred and ton miles north to 
eoutb along the sourthorn slopes of the Himalayas, beyond which 
lies the mysterious land of Tibet, from which the province is sepa- 
rated by the snowy range. In this part of the range there are 
several peaks exceeding twenty thousand tect in height. These 
stupendous features in the landscape are visible from most parts 
of the province and add a striking grandeur to the scenery. The 
whole country consists of an intricate maze of mountains and 
glens, through which flow several rivers and innumerable streams, 
all tributary, either directly or indirectly, to the Ganges. The 
liilly ranges of this sub-Himulaynn region vary in ‘height from 
eight thousand to flve thousand feet, the valleys often descending 
to a level of only two thousand or three thousand feet above sea 
level. The bill-sides are usually very steep and frequently quite 
preicipitous, clothed in most part with forests of fir, and abovo 
the level of six thousand feet, with giant rhododendron, holm-oak, 
and beech. Towards tho south the higher ranges of bills abruptly 
descend, being succeeded by a narrow stretch of low broken country 
called tho Bhabar, and then by a gradual slope towards the great 
plain of Upper India, which is named the Terai. This lower 
bolt is from two to fifteen miles broad, and is part of tho pro- 
vince, having always been much used by the hill people, who 
drive their herds of cattle thither for forage during the dry months. 
In some parts of the province, especially around the capital town 
Almorn, tho hills are very barren. Bishop Heber sang of 
‘‘Bleak Almora’s barren steep;'* 

but generally Kumaun may bo called a forest land. After and 
during the rains tho grass-covered slopes and verdant valleys are a 
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lovely sight. Himahiyan landscapes are distinguished more 
especially by their vnstncss : range after range of mountains fudo 
away into the blue distance, crowned towards the north by the 
towering “snowy summits old in story with their well-defined 
peaks of Nanda Devi, Panch Chute, Tiisul, and Badri Nath. As 
the traveller advances into the province now vi-tns ore disclosed 
at every turn of the road, as it winds along the steep mountiiin 
sides ; and the mingled charms of forest, cliff, glen, and distant 
snowy peak combine to form landscapes of singular beauty. Tlie 
only drawback, as a rule, is the absence of water fro^n the scene,, 
though near Kuini Tal this defect is abundantly supplied, and the 
blue waters of two or three lakes glancing in the brilliant sunshine 
amongst the fir-clad bills make the view from any of the neigh- 
bouring heights one of the finest in the world. 

The Piodnri glacier, at the base of the great snowy range, 
is a favourite object for tourists, and a moderately good road with 
Test-houses placed at suitable intervals, leads to it. The scenery 
at some points is indescribably grand. The celebrated shrines 
of Badri Nath and Kedar Nuth in Garwhal, also situated among 
the snows, are yearly visited by many thousands of Hindu pilgiima 
from all parts of India and even fiom the estremo south. These 
temfdes are specially sacred as being intimately associated with 
the leading deities of Hindu mythology. Indeed, the Himalayas,^ 
as might be expected from their striking i»hyBical features, play 
a large |»art in Hindu story and legend, and may be called the 
Olympus of India; every peak, pool, and river bos its tradition 
relating to the gods, and such a degree ef sanctity pertains ta 
these mountains that even the sight of them is said, in one of the 
sacred hooks, to remove the sins of the beholder, as the dew ia 
dried np by the morning son. 

The population ii distributed mostly in small hamlets, perched 
bare and there on the steep sides of the mountains, and (fften almost 
inaceessible, so that the proverbs in this collection which refer ta 
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people who have never been awny from their native villages are no 
exaggeration. When one looks at some of these villages bringing 
like birdnests on the sides of the precipitous hills, approuchuble 
only by the faintest goat-trnck, one cannot help wondering how 
human beings cun either reach them or get awny from them. 
There are a few larger towns, among which we rray mention 
Almorn, the capital, Srinagar and Puuri in Garhwal, and the two 
European health-resorts, Ranikhct, ocenpied by British troops, 
and Naini Tal, the beautiful summer headquarters of the North West 
Provinces Government. 

The agriculture of the province is neccssarih” of a limited 
character, owing to the hilly nature of the ground. Yet it is 
wonderful what human perseverance has done to overcome these 
difficulties. The hill-sides are scooped into n number of terraces, 
supported by rough walls. In some places ns many ns a hundred 
of these narrow terraces, each of which is a corufeld, may be 
seen one below another, occupying the whole of the steep side of 
a hill. The principal grains grown are different kinds of millet, 
wheat, and rice. Tea is successfully grown in several parts of 
the provinoe by Europeans. The best kinds of tea are of excellent 
quality and are preferred by many to any other growth. 

The population of the province presents great variety as 
regards caste and origin. The aborigines exist in the servile 
race of Dorns, who ore dark, short and somewhat negro-like in 
appearance. They have for centuries been in a state of subjection to 
the Hindu castes, and are still regarded by them as unclean and de- 
graded. In former days a Dorn who touched the drinking-vessel or 
buqqa (tobacco pipe) of a Brahmin was at once put to death. A Dom 
was not allowed to wear a garment which reached below the knees. 
One of their customs which especially causes them to be abhorred 
by the fastidious Hindu is that of eating the carcases of cows or 
bullocks •which have died a natural death. They are chiefly 
employed as carpenters, masons, hlaoksmiths, and day-labourers 



of various kinds. It would bo interesting to know something of 
tbeirrreligious beliefs, but little has yet been determined on this 
point. They have adopted Hinduism to a largo extent, though 
they generally worship the Hicty under the name of Nirakar 
(the Formless). These Dorns have a tradition that they were the 
original inhabitants of the country, and that they were employed 
by Mahadev as drummers on the joyful occasion when he adopted 
the llima]a3'a mountains as his residence. 

According to a tradition of the Dorns, as well ns from other 
evidence, it appears certain that the next comers into ^he country 
were the Khasas or Khasiyus, whoso <lesceiidants form the prin- 
cipal part of the population. They were probably among the 
first invaders of India — an Aryan race hailing from central Asia 
and at one time widely spread over Northern India — though 
distinct from and earlier than the well-known Aryan invasion 
of the Punjab. They now form a separate race or caste only 
in Kumaun and Garhwal. They have been influenced greatly 
in the course of ages by contact with the Brahmins and other 
Hindus of the plains, and differ little from the orthodox Hinda. 
They are distinctly Aryan in features, and are the cultivators of 
the soil and the coolie caste of Kumann. 

The third class of inhahitants may bo included under the 
general designation of immigrants from the Plains of India. It 
is related that a certain rinjah named Kanakpal belonging to the 
Lunar Race visited Garhwal in the seventh century with his 
followers on a pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of Kcdar N&th 
aud Badri Nath, and afterwards conquered the country. The 
successors of his dynasty still rule in Tihri or Independent 
Garhwal. At that time Kumaun was broken up into a number 
of petty Khasiya kingdoms, until a dynasty was founded in the 
tenth century A. D. by Som Chand, said to be a scion of a royal 
family residing at Jhansi. There are very eonfliciing occounts 
of the manner in which ho established his power in Knronun. 



What is oeriiiiii is that tho Chand dynasty reigned in the country 
(not always over the vhole of it, and with interruptions of KliaBiya 
revolts, Ttohilla invasions etc.) until the end of the last century, 
when the Gorkhalis of Nepal invaded tho country and established 
their rule in Kumauii. So violent were the methods of the con- 
querors and so oppiessivG their government that to this day any 
act of tyranny is spoken of a s ^^Gorkhiyani” (rule of t ho Gurkhas). 
In 1815 the J3riti^h took possession of the province, in retaliation 
fer agressions by the Nepal Kingdom. 

As an example of tho legendary history of Kurnaun, 
(regarding which a largo collection of stories and traditions has 
heeii gathered by Pandit Ganga Dati Ppieti, and will probably 
be issued by him in a separate ^olunle), the following acconnt 
of tho foundation of Aimora, the capital town, may be found 
interesting: — 

About six hundred years ago, w'hen the Chand Rajahs held 
their court nt Champnwat in eastern Kurnaun, the reigning king 
was one day hunting on the Almorah hill, which was at that time 
coAcred with dense forest, a hare suddenly started np before him, 
and he began to pursue it, whereupou it was transformed into a 
tiger, and on reaching ihc top of the hill disappeared. The king 
consulted his Brahman astrologers concerning this strange event. 
They all accepted it as a most favourable omen, and counselled 
the king to found his caj)ital on the spot where the tiger had 
disappeared. The site w’as accordingly examined, prior to begin- 
ning builtling operations, and n large crowbar was driven into 
tho ground. It sank so deep that the astrologers declared it had 
pierced tho back of the Soshnag, or great serpent which the 
Hindus suppose to support tho universe, and they accepted the 
fact as a sign that the king’s dynasty should endure for ever. 
But the king, impelled by curiosity, insisted on tho bar being 
dragged ofit of tho ground, and, sure enough, the point of it was 
seen to be stained with blood. Thereupon the astrologers in wrath 



declared that as a punishment for the rajah’s presumption and 
unbeijhf, his descendants should reign but for a few generations. 

Were it not for this valuable information, we should na- 
turally suppose that the real reason of Almora's selection as the 
capital was the abundant supply of water there, and the excellent 
quality of the soil on the slope below the ridge, where an im- 
mense amount of grain is grown for the food-consumption of the 
people. 

The Ch.'ind dynasty attracted many Brahman families from 
the plain®, who settled in Kumaun and have multiplied exceeding- 
ly, so that this province contains an unusually largo proportion 
of the Brahman caste. Many of them have entered Government 
service and prospered. Perhaps nowhere in India is the worldly 
as well as the spiritual predominance of the Brahman so marked 
08 in Kumnnn and its capital Alinora. 

The Bhoteas are a Mongolian tribe inhabiting the northern 
parts of the province. They carry on a trade between Tibet and 
India, conveying borax and other commodities on the backs of 
their sheep and goats over the high posses of the snow range, 
from Tibet. Tliey have a distinctly Chinese appearance, and their 
residence in the cold climate of the snows gives many of them 
qnite a fresh colour. They dress in thick woollen gnrmeuts and 
woollen mocassins, and are n cheery good-humoured folk, though 
unfortunately somewhat given to ardent spirits. They soy that 
if they washed themselves they could sever endure the intense 
cold of those altitudes.consequently they remain unwashed. They 
own much land (mostly fallow) in the northern part of Kumaun, 
and some of them are quite wealthy, the Hindus in some places 
being their labourers and servants. Another industry which 
they practise is that of weaving carpets and blankets, which they 
also bring down to the markets of Bageshwar and Almorah. 
They still acknowledge some kind of fealty to the Tibet|n govern- 
ment, though they are really British subjects. Through oontuot 
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with the Hindus they are rapidly adopting Hindu customs and 
ceremonies, but are looked down upon by the Hindusaind re- 
proached ibr drinking tea with the Tibetans when visiting Tibet. 
This custom, though contrary tc Hindu caste rules, they cannot 
avoid, as the merchants of Tibet will conclude no bargain without 
the friendly preliminary of drinking tea. 

In character the (Hindu) people of Kumaun and Garhwal, 
as becomes a mountain race, are sturdier and more independent 
than the Hindus of the plains. They have enjoyed great advan- 
tages, particularly under the long and benevolent rule of the 
^'king of Kumaun,’* Sir Henry Ramsay, late Gommissionor of the 
province, lu former days tlie Kutnaunis bore an excellent 
character for honesty, simplicity, and good-nature, and it is to be 
hoped that they will continue to keep this reputation. 

It would bo an enjoyable task to give a sketch of the his- 
tory of the country from curly times, abounding as it "does in the 
romantic incidents always to bo met with in the history of a 
mountain people. But such an account would take up too much 
space, and we can only recommend the reader who desires further 
information to consult the large and valuable treatise on the sub- 
ject (Gazetteer of the North West Provinces, vol XI) written by the 
Uto Mr £. T. Atkinson. Kumaun is closely connected through 
its early history, and by reason of its containing the sacro-sanct 
Himalayas, with tho entire legendary system and mythology of 
India, (the references to it in the ancient Sanskrit scriptures being 
very numerous) while in many ways the story of the country illus- 
trates and throws light on the most interesting questions of history 
mnd archaeology. 

Almora^ Noc. 7th. 1892 


K, S. 0. 
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PROVERBS & FOLK-LORE OF KUtfAUN 
& GARHWAL 


ABILITY. 

1 Bfl" fiWIT fll fT« % 1S|%T. Sarhi 

f>liikara masurai ki dala barabara ke nibo. 

Is not even rotten meat better than ddla o masura {vetch) f 

E. <jr. Ability, though of n very inferior kind, is better than 
incompetence. Masura is a kind of pulse. {Lentil urvum hirsuium 
or deer lens), 

2 Sf 5>TT ^rTTS^TIf Chora jai 

mora maranata bbabara rito hoi janu. 

If thieves killed peacocks the jungle wouldTiave become 
clear of them, 

/. e. If fools are to do the work who will ask for wise men ? 

Kawa sbikara marana 

ta baja ko pa la. 

If a crow could hunt, tchat need could there be for keep- 
ing a falcon ? 

Used to show that if illiterate and ignorant people conld 
be of nse there would be no necessity for getting the services of 
learned and wise (people. 

ABSENCE OF MASTER. 

1 IWI ^ Jakba bill ni takha musa 

tiachuni. 

When there is no cat mice dance, 

C.f, ‘^When the cat is away the mice will play.” People are 
liable to go wrong when there is no control whatever over them. 

ABSENT MINDEONESS. 

1 *)tI^ HIT ^ ^I«T. Codt ate laridcs shahara 

me dbandola. 
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The chUd is in one's arms^ but search is made for him 
ihrougliout the town. 

Applied to one’s missing a thing which is near at hand all 
the time — like the old lady looking for her spectacles, which 
are all the time on her own nose. 

2 Bana banai balada harano. 

The bxdlock disappeared while in the act of ploughing. 

One wo-nders at his own carelessness when ho loses sight of 
the tool with which he is working. 

ACCIDENT. 

1 Analai ki chota knnala. 

One who,aimed at the anald (i. e. the lower edge of a field) 
hit the kandld (i. e, the upper edqe). 

Applied to some attempt which has resulted differently from 
what was intended or expected. 

2 Bayala ko Idgano bota 
ko dhalanu. 

The tree fell down as the wind Itew. 

E. g. An old rotten tree fell before the blast of an ordinary 
wind. Used by an innocent person saying that he was blamed for 
nothing, for the ruin or catastrophe was certain to occur. Every 
effect must have a cause. People must find au ex[)lanatiou (in a 
wrong sense) for every misfortune. 

ADVERSITY. 

1 Si Nawa 

nau itoro tataro pani pena ko phutyun pataro. 

Such a great name and such a great fame but a broken 
vessel {lota) to drink imter with. 

Applied by one who bemoans present adversity following 
former prosperity. 

2 «« ^ flnm. Eka 

rikha kf dora Ic bhurha paitho wan tfna rikka nikala. 
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To save himsilf from one hear he entered a kedgfi where 
he found three. • 

Out of the frying pan into the fire. 

3 iHTfr %t 

Thorbl udhariyo jyada udharalo jo eudharano lagai so 
puro h olo. 

The portion of the wall which has given way is sure to faU, 
and also to fall further ; and the portion which is being buUt 
or repaired is sure to he finished. 

C. f. Adversity and prosperity do not come alone bat in 
train.” “It never rains but it pours.” 

4 DV f f% ^n. Ghora ki jali bana 

gayun buna men duni aga. 

Being burnt out of my home I fled to the jun^e where I 
found a fire twice as fierce. 

C. f. “Out of the frying pan into the fire. 

5 WITfiiil Thorijaga gilo ajo. 

Nam'oio quarters and thin grud. 

Used to denote wretched circumstances. 

6 ^ WI Phan^a pbti$a]i ta 

karadorbi kya tbambhalf. 

If the stomach is ruptured, the "waist chain {worn by myn 
as an ornament) will not be able to support it. 

This means that if one's fate is adverse his friends and 
relatives cannot help him : they are only ornaments in prosperity. 

7 Kamabakhati ko gilo- 

The dough of an unlucky man is too thin to mobs 
bread with, 

I. e. Nothing prospers in the hand of an nnlnoky man. 
Illustrated by the following story 

There was a family which consisted of hnsband, wife, and 
son. The family being in very poor circumstances began to 
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offer their prayers aiiJ penances to AlahaJei'a a fiod who seeing 
their sustained piety and devotion was pleased with them. 
He appenrea to them and said be would grant one boon to 
•acb. On this they asked permission to be nllo\ved to 
present their requests the next day, accordingly the wife asked 
that she might become a queen ; instantly she became n most 
beautiful woman. Just then a king passing by that way became 
enamoured of her, and carried her off. After this the husband’.s 
turn came. He on hearing that liis wife had been taken aw ay by 
the king, was sore distressed and moved the deity to change his 
wife had already become a queen) into a sow and send her 
to him. This also came to pass After this the son, who saw 
what had happened before to his father and mother, went to 
Mahadeva and said that he w'anted nothing but to have his 
mother become the wife of his father as bcrore. The deity 
granted this also. 


ADVICE (BAb) 

1 Ti^ tiT iffflr Tero gbara halidynnTo 

main ke dclai. 

What will you give me if I ruin your houee f 

Applied to OBO who gives bad advice. 

AGGRAVATION OF EVtLS. 

1 Pada ma Kina. 

Applying salt to a burn, 

“To add insult to injury.” 

Used by one whose feelings are hurt when he is in distress, 

2 irf^T Mariya syapa ka ankha 

kbachorana. 

To pride the eyes of a dead snale. 

Applied to one who slanders or insnks on enemy who is 
dead or is in distress or poverty. Hitting a man when he ie down. 

AGRtCULTURE. 

1 WWW ^w wTw<t Srrw. Uttami 

kheti tnadhyama bannja okhata ebakari bikata joga. 
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Agriculture is best, commerce coines next, service is^ull of 
trouble, but the life of an ascetic is the most difficult of mil. 

Advice to nil to follow the professions of ngriculture and 
commerce, and dissuading them from taking service, or becoming 
hermits. 

• 

2 lijii ^ Dbana padbdna maduwd 

raja gyun gulania. 

Mice the head man, millet the king, and wheat the slave. 

Applied by hill people to indicate the varying nmounts of 
their staple crops. Also interpreted thus, that the paddy is sold 
and the proceeds of it go to the head-man of the village in payment 
of revenue or rent : the wheat is utilized in satisfying Chaprdsie 
(peons) and government messengers 6lC, whereas the millet is the 
only support of the family. 

3 ifT ?llT Dura ko sero najika ko kero. 

Irrigated fields at a distance are of no more"' value than 
the small plots of ground near the house. 

The plots close to one's house are as valuable ns irrigated 
land which is fur off, inasmuch as it requires more trouble and 
expense to cultivate it. 

4 ^ Maila kf bala kbdyd ki gala. 

Manure produces fine crops and good food fat cheeks. 

Spoken in praise of good tillage and generous diet. 

3 Kheti khaRama seti. 

The tillage {prospers only) when the master is there, or it 
reeds close personal attention. 

Applies to other business also. 

6 Madnwa raja jaba sekan 

taba taja. 

Maduwd (millet) is a king, for it becomes fresh when heated. 

Poor people make bread of the maduwa flour which they 
take with them on a journey. They heat the cakes before they 
eat them. This process makes them as fresh as if they were 
cooked at the moment. 
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7 ^ IBarklic Lyun ta ko samdla 

gyun/ 

1/ snow falls, who will be able to gather in all the wheat ! 
(ft will be so plentiful). 

This is applicable to high table lands ; for the rain that fulls 
there runs down the slopes, bat the snow melts gradually and 
soaks into the ground, and thus causes better crops. 

S bala raja. 

The tillage depends on manure, and the reign on 
strength (army). 

Used to appreciate the power of manure. 

ALTERNATIVES. 

1 wit 

(Sl^r SVIfT 3l7f;. Jaile ni dekho syu u dekha biralu, 
jaile ni dekhi bau u deklia bau ko bbai, jaile ni dekho 
thaga u dekha nal. 

Whoever is anxious to see a tiger, or a hnde or a cheat 
should gratify his curiosity by looking at their miniatures — 
viz, a cat, the bride's brother, and a barber. 

This is quoted when for some grtMiter thing or business 
a lesser is made to answer. U. g. if a priest prescribes a buffalo 
for sacrifice the man offers only a cock. 

ANGER. 

* 1 Gussa barho hosyara. 

Anger is very wise, 

I, E. Anger breaks out against one's subordinateSi not 
against those who are one's superiors. 

s 

2 W^IWT WT^TW whir. Chaban^a ka dapta 

aura dekbu^ ka aura. ^ 

The molar teeth are different from those that are seen. 

To show one's teeth represents anger, but to grind the teeth 
is a sign of great rage — represents different degrees of anger. 
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3 JtT ^ 6us8a khovva 

apani mo buddhi khowa birani mo. 

Anger ruins one^s own family^ hut wisdom that of 
one's enemy. 

Caution against losing one’s tetn[>er. 


BANIYAS OR SHOP-KEEPERS. 

1 JiSlr.** %T «WI ftWT ftWT* Gangoli ko kasa- 

kiya bhuli kai dana ki 3 'a. 

Thi^ man who brings flour {to sell) is of Gangoli {a par- 
gann of Ike Kamaun dUtAct) you should cheat him well. 

A rosulent of Gangoli, though seemingly simple, is very 
cunning. Once a man of Gangoli brought some ffour to Almora 
for sale. The Baniva who was to buy it had received a hint from 
his friend (another banivd) in the words of the proverK *‘to deceive 
him well.” The man, though he understood the hint, kept silent, 
keejiing his own counsel, but when he sold his flour ond received 
the pii<*c, ho replied to the baniyas as below, nnd disappeared. 

2 JiJilfi %T«TSr <iT^ ihz SifV ^ ^ Gangoli ko 

lato paneba bante kiuidi eka banta ato. 

The dumb {simpleton's of Gangoli {who has brought) 
5 parts of powdered chalk mixed with one part o real flour 
for sale. 

This mortified the Baniyas and gave them a good lesson. 

lllvstration. This trait extends even to the bullocks of 
Gangoli. A story is related that once a Ghingoli bollock was pitted 
against another bullock, the contest consisting in drinking from n 
pool. The animal which drank the most water was to be declared 
the victor The Gangoli bullock kept his mouth in the water 
feigning to drink without intermission. The other animal thinking 
his antagonist was continually drinking exerted himself to th^ 
utmost, and, being unable to endure the strain, fell down and died. 

^ Ba^jiiya bai saya^o baulo. 

Any man more acute than a Bania {merchant) is a 
madman. 
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Another name for a Banin is ‘*Sau' or “Saha** which also 
means ene hundred, and so villagers say he is colled ^^Sau ’ because 
ie has^a hundred cunning ways. 

4 ’JV jy^ S"*"''® kliawau 

Ickba, lekha, lekha. 

0 Sir, come and eat some treacle ! vjrite it down, write 
it doten, write it down ! 

(The Baniy& invites a simple fellow to come and oat his 
wares ; hut at the same time instructs his servants to make an 
entrv in the account-book against him, for the price of the 
article eaten). An ironical phrase used against Banitas, who 
are outwardly very polite when oflering their cuiiimoditics for 
sale, but internally wishing to deceive their customers or visitors 
or gnests;, 

5 % vnir '^firar ^ Wltir n«TT. Sabana kai 
sayano Bauiya Baniya hai sayano gawara. 

The Baniya who is most sly is exceeded by a villager 
in craft. 

I, € The Baniya is the most cunning of all, but ho is no 
match for a villager. 

This is used to imply that no one can cheat a Banij/d 
except a villager, or that no respectable man can cheat a Baniva 
(shop-keeper), 

6 Kurba paitho sau garha 
paitbo jbau. 

The entry of a Baniya into one^s home and that of jhau 
{a kind of wild plant which overgrows fields) into a field 
(is rvinom). 

Applied to debt contracted, or credit accounts entered into 
with a Baniya, since the transaction will surely ruin the person 
concerned, just as a single plant of Jhau rooting itself in a field 
will overgrow the whole field. 

BETRAYERS. • 

1 l|i»T % KfilT WT WfrifTITi: wit. Bhalo 
bolo kai Bbaga bulai ‘Bhaga le bbadra men tai lagai. 
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Bhdgd teas sent for in order to do good, but she on the 
contrary put the pan on the fire in an inampicious moment, 
* The cooking of pwpetme'it^ for fp^tlvitips siiph >is fon^ure 
mnrringp &c, &c, mn*?! be commenced in nn .*iLi«>iiiuioiis motnent. 
*^Bhnd>a ’ is «n nnlncky portion of n cert.mi d iv or niL'ht which 
is always avoided bv con«nlting an nlmnn ick. Uaed of one who, 
being depended on for help, betrnjs one. • 

2 erw tz Gurlia dfbera inta marano. 

To allure one with gurha {treacle) and then to smite him 
with a brie ' . 

Applied to one who betrnvs another nfter hnvinff tiken him 
into his confidence. Such pej«‘On'^ me jren* i illy likened to ii jar 
whicli is foil of poison, but a little milk is put on the top of the 
jar to tempt people with. 

3 Gurha ka satha bikha dino. 

With the sweet, poison is given, 

A pleasant manner covering an intention to deceive. 

BITTER FEELINGS. 

1 ^^3 5r2 Ad’thu bliet i dnk^mna the*ia. 

TFe are sure /? me twith a man we dtshke and hate, and a 
sore part of the body is sure to be hit. 

2 SIT. I’a'ilo ta ullu basa ni 
basa tn gu kii.'Uin kara. 

Owls generally remain silent, but whenever they open their 
mouths tiuy make a veiy melancholy and horrid sound* 

A gruff and surly person. 

3 V Tisi si^r HiTTw^t iiT« stirr. Telcbi ko 

tela jnlau mnshalnclii kf gana pltacau. 

The masters oil is being used, but the torch-hearer is afraid 
of toasting it 

Applied to o&o who is jealous of another's geaeroiitjr. 

B 
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4 rmr ^ wt? wtwt f%^T Raja ko 

bband/irn jawn maliatd ko liiyo pliatau. 

A ft the treasure of a king is being spent the heart of the 
treasurer is rent, 

Thip ref^rp fo one who prevents nnother from giving to a 
third yier^on. or liis h(^iny benefifted hv niiol^her. 

Story : Once n kin^ Cnve nn order for n l.irge enm of money to 
be given to :i poor m.*in, wlio tnking the older went tc» the treneiirer 
to a>*k for the money. The tieii^nrer luiving refn-ed priyment 
wrote bjiek on the order to the king pnying th;it tlie sum ordered 
to be p.'iid wn.^ too mneli, n k ng ought to «tore mont-v t«> he used 
in time of distress. The m:in took tlie ymper hsick to tin* king, who 
wrote on the pome pnf.er tiuit a foitniiate man li 's no distre*.'* at all, 
and sent it again to the tieasurer, who returned it to the king, having 
written on it thnp “If -it ''nv lime God CfortiineJ shonld forsake von ?’* 
Tlie king reiiri tlie remark** of his tieasnrer, anil wiob* on tlie paper 
ogain, “If God i<* iigain-‘t me at anv time, the wealth will also 
vanish ** As poon a.s the tieasnrer read the fin.d order he was quite 
convinced of the truth of the king's remark, and paid the money* 
Hence the proverb. 

BRAVERY & COURAGE. 

1 nf^RTT KjSIt* Haliya deklii bliuta bhajnu 

A ghost even flies before a strong man. No one can 
oppress the strung. 

Once a man having become bankrupt left his village 
and went away to anotiier country with his family and 
goods in poarch of n livelihood. One night he happened 
to stop at 11 pi ee where dead bodies were burnt, oalled 
^^Shamuphana*' which is Pnppo'^ed to be full of ghosts and evil 
spiritH. As soon a^ the night came on a murderous ghost apfieared 
before him. Tlie man at once told his daugnter-in*law to bind the 
ghost. She lo.-*t no time in running after him with a oonJ for the 
purpose. He also told his son and wife to cnt off boi^ of the 
ghost As soon as they got this order from the oldtnan they both 
run after the ghost with a sword and an axe, and baVlog caught 
biin were about to behead him. The ghost implored them, and 
laid if they spared him he would shew them five jar*’ of gold 
coin buried in a certain place. On this the old Mit was shewn 
the place and took possession of the money, and tben told the 
members of bia family to let Ibe ghost go uninjured. Thna 
hiTing posseued himself of the wealth the man retnmed to hie 
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borne, where be he^an to live comfortably. This procedure of his 
fltruclc his neighbours with amazement and suspicion as how 
he had become rich. On close enquiry the story leaked «ont to 
some one who had become very envious of the old man. The 
envious mnn having come to know how the other man became 
rich, sold his house and land to others and went nway with bis 
family to the spot haunted hy the gho«t. As the night came on 
the devil appeared before him ; he told his daughter-in-law to 
h.ive him bound, hut she fled away and hid her face ; he aI«o at 
the same time told his wife and son to cut off the ghost’s head, 
but they also ran away for fear of the ghost. The man himself 
was also frightened at his aptiearance, and thus the ghost, seeing 
them all timid and cowardly, killed them one by one. This illustra- 
tion is also applied to the following proverbs. 

1 He who is not afraid of dving will do every thing 
(vide under the head “Consolation and Encouragement”). 

2 He who is afraid will die, (vide under the head “Consola- 
tion and Encouragement' ). 

2 3fr«r Mdritalaw'arananMigulad^riu 

Whoever wields a sword is called Guladdra (a chief). 

Thii is applied to a soldier (hero.) and also to one who does 
mischiet aud is therefore dreaded and cilled a champion. 

3 Junwdnki darale ghd- 
gari nikhoUni. 

One should not take off her skirt for fear of lice. 

Caution against unnecessary alarm. 

4 Tumalo ebuebo pechha 
maile ke ghuno pechhai. 

Did you alone suck the breast of your mof'er f emd did t 
suck the knee of my mvtlier instead of her breast f 

Used to intimidate. Are you a man and am 1 not ? 

5 ^ WTKWTK ^rfH ^Irwr. N<m«rdi 

Parmeifbwara le dediha inara mara taublii kauQO* 

God has made you a coward^ but why do you not threaten 
toheatf 
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I. E. Brave words sometimes friKhten people. They should 
be Dsed'co efffct one s pnrpose. 

Stftrt/ : Once a lie-«oat in spite of the remon«trnnce of his 
mnster, an a^ri icn'tnri^t, w<*nt to a jimjrle in the eveniiijf. Whilh 
in the jungle he was seen by a leopard, who followed him, and 
osked liiin, “Why do yon wander in tlie janele atnieht ?” To this 
the front said, > “1 have killed many elephants, but 1 am now in 
senreli of a leopird, tliat i may kill him also.'* At tld' the leopard 
took fright. On liearing the conversation a jackal went after the 
leopard and said “Shame to voii, leopard, that von are frightened 
by a goat. Let ns go and kill the goat.** To this the leopard 
said, "O Jack'll, you are a verv sly creature, and consequently not 
worthy of confidence, the goat i^ such a hero that he has ktlled 
many elephant^.*' To th..^ jackal lejoined **lf yon do not trust 
me, let u- tie otir tail> together so that we may help each other in 
time of need, and kill the go.it. whitli U a ta.-ty morsel for both of 
us.** After this-they both set oft to kill the goat As so m as the 
goat saw these two fierce animals iippro.ichiiig him he said, 
‘•Well, my dear fneiul jackal, you have done well in bringing the 
leopard to me, lor I Imvc ju.'^t come here in search of him.** This 
speech so frightened the leopard that he fled tovva*'ii.s a precipice, 
while the jackal ran towards the goat Hut, owing to the leopard 
being u stronger animal, he dragged the jackal with him, and 
falling down the ^teep precipice both were killed. This story also 
explains tlie proverb "The taste of eating *‘AuuIa fu wild fruit 
used for mejicinesj and the ren.-oii ot an old man's wuining are 
experienced ufterwui ds.** Vide under bead “Old People.** 

BRIBERY & Q1FT8. 

1 VT^^T. Cii&ntU ko joto mdrano. 

To beat a man mth a silver shoe. 

Applied genernllv to getting a purpose accomplished through 
bribery, gifts, or by offering rewards. 

S il’Q Bviliir Chandi ko mekha tamdtho 

dekha. 

Drive in a silver nail and see vsondere teroughd. 

The power df money, which is called the “Auietant<Ood/’ 

S iTK'n «r ^ ^ UircUega kS 

wrmVt* Icpa le bbali auvebhya. 
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The kettledrum sounds well when its mouA is smeared 
with flour, 

By giving alms or bribes yoa can get any amount of praise. 

4 l|rw f^3TT^« KLali Latha muklia me 

nijdnu. 

An empty hand ( fingers with no food in them ) does 
not go into the mouth. 

Natives of India convey their food to their months 
with theii finger**, in other words, they do not enter the mouth 
without food, i.e. one will no^thrnsthis fingers into liis mouth except 
when taking food. 

No one will do any work without romunerntion ; or used by 
one who is unwilling to do work without wages us an excuse 
for his denial. 


CALAMITY. 

1 5i ^para me cliapara, ukala 

me takula. 

Soi^row upon sorrow, perplexity upon perplexity, 

E. g. One calamity or perplexity treading npon the heels of 
another. ^'Misfortunes never come single.” 

2 >r«TT. Doiba ki mdrakhaborana sara. 

A judgment from God — one cannot provide against or 
remedy it. 

Applied to sudden loss without any opportunity o^ remedying 
or preventing it. 

3 VTlft Tbati baraija pita mara^a. 

Birth^ght gone and father dead. 

An overwhelming calami^. This is also used to represeni 
that the death of one’s Aither it as rainoos as the ponsmtisfo 
of his hereditary home. 
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4 Wif ft ^ w w ft«in ^ ^ 

KakJ^a ten bodun bipata ki bata eka eka bipata nau 
nau batba. 

How shall I describe my misfortunes f Each of them is 
nine cubits long. 

Used by one oomplainiug of great misfortnnes. 

CASTE. 

1 HTHTV »h^ *11^ (*15%^* Ma gala sahevra gotra 
gala ni Bahewa. 

One can tolerate the slandering of his mother^ hut not 
that of his caste. 

Showing the high estimate in which caste is held. 

CHARACTER- 

1 Beta kya dekbano 
beta ka yara dekhnna. 

A son's character is to he judged by the character of his 
companions. 

2 9lt« Dlianu^ ko ga^^^wa parala 

tee sujha. 

A village in which paddy is grown can he recognized by 
the straw it has produced. 

3 WW "in* N<mf 

aaukdra kamaya khawa niini chora pakarhd jiwa. 

A noted merchant earns ware and morSf ht^ reputed 
tkirf mSl he arrested again and again. 

C. /• "Give a dog ■ Bad name and hang him." 
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4 Gaun ko laksbyana gyunda ten. 

The condition of a village is known hy the path which 
leads to it, 

A man's character is known by his condnot. 

5 %r Handf ko sfta pnftbbya^ida. 

The p^lful ot rice is judged by om grain taken out of %t 

(as to whether the whole potfal is well cooked or not), 

A man’s character or disposition is known from a single deed. 

6 Jaiki chha bata taiki cbba 
saki a. 

Only a man of good repute h trusted hy all. 

So one ought to be very careful that his character should 
remain stainless. 

1 ^ snputa na bhado kaputa. 

Neither is Sawana (July) a good son^ nor Bhddo (^August) 
a bad son. 

Used in comparing two clmracters equally noted for wickedness. 

^ ^ ^auna sukho na bbado baro. 

Neither Sauna (July) is dry, nor Bhddo (August) green. 

Used in comparing two characters equally noted for wickedness^ 

9 >1 ^ Tapyug gh^um 

ke tapano dekhyun mainsa ke dekhano. 

He who has felt the heat of the sun knows what sunshine 
ts, and he who has once had dealings with a man hnom 
what his character is, 

10 UTrin' irmr tinri? Gann ka laebbya^a (lakabya^a) 

golydfba^ba^L 

One eon foretell the conditio of a uiUags firom As paA 
hading to it, 

A man's character if evideaft from fais dealings. 
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CHARITY & ALMS. 

1 Rakba pata rakhawa pata. 

JBe charitable to others^ and you will he treated charitably. 

This is generally used in exhorting one not to expose the 
faults of others, so that they should do the same to you. 

C, f. “Judge not thsit ye be not judged.” 

“Blessed nre the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

The storv related helow illustrates the proverb. 

Story : One morning in the month of May, the Emperor 
Akabara the great, his son, and Birabara his prime minister went 
out for a walk together. They walked several miles. As soon as 
the sun had ri^en the monarch felt his cloak heavy and relieved 
himself of it by putting it on the shoulder of Bir;ibarn. As soon 
as he hdd done this, his son also followec his father’s example. 
On this the Emperor looking at Birabara said ironically that the 
load was enough for one ass. To this remark Birabara said, “No 
sire, the load I am bearing is properly speaking the load of two 
asses. “Tit for tut.” 

2 m i-dara ka chagd be- 

adara ka dakha. 

Even gram given with courtesy is better than grapes 
bestowed with contempt. 

I, e. A little given kindly is better than much bestowed 
with harshness or disdain. 

“Every man according as he pnrposeth in his heart, so let 
him give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God loveth a 
cheerful giver” ^2 Corio. 9. 7). 

3 e iStw iStlf f%«T‘ Bbikha me 

bbikha dino tina loka jita lino. 

Be who gives alms out of what he has received as alms 
(Jhegged) wins three worlds. 

This proverb is generally quoted to encourage a poor perflOD 
to give alms, or support others. 

4 If 3i Vinv Bbujl boso ealii 

To bestow an alms after many repviUee ia like sowing 
parched grain (t. e. bears no good fruit). 
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This is applied to one inrho f^ives help to another after 
putting him to great trouble and inoonvenionoe. This kind of 
giving will meet with no rewar i (merit), just as parched •grain 
will not grow /. “He doubles his gift, who gives in time.'* 
“Ho gives twice, that gi\es in a trice." *‘The Lord loveth a 
cheeilul gi\er." 

^ ^ 19« Swarga son teka ni dharma 

son chbeka iii. 

Heaven {the sky) needs no pi^ops, and a virtuous act needs 
no spechl thue^ or alm^ need no future promises^ (for its 
per/ornianre). 

Thm ic used to encourage ouo to do good deeds withont 
procrastination. 

C Jaiko cluinna ni ko punya. 

1 1 eicird U his leho gives (the flour) not of the one 

whoreccivib. 

Used to encourage charity. 

7 ^9* Dinynn ddna thiikyun thuka. 

An aln\< ovee gimn, is as phlegm which has been ex* 

pectojattd not icorth taking back. 

8 Jaso bolo tnso lawdlo. 

-4.9 much as you sow so much you will reap, 

Apnlifil only to giving charities. In a future existence one 
will be bleosMl iii propoition to ones iilft** in thi- life. “Whatsoever 
a man «owedi tli.it sh.ill lie aKo reap.*’ (Gui. 6,7 ) 

1 Iti^tration. Onco there was a poor, simple, and virtuous 
beggar liviun with his wife in u town. He used to earn only three 
chluifiSiS (-.ix niiiKO’^ of flour ii day, whether he begged at five 
honsi*^ or tiftv. but nc*M*r more One day, when they had 
cooked ciikcs with the three c////a/d{'s of flour, a saint arrived 
there who s lid that he was very hungiy. They gave him the 
rendy«irnde c ikes, which the saint ate and departed. The hermit 
then wepl to God and interc* ded for the poor man, but God shewed 
him the account Hook and said that, since he had given only 

Rupees in his former exi*«tence, he was not entitled to more 
than whttt be received, and, if he got that Rupees at one time, 
0 
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after that he wonld get nothing more. The kind-hearted saint 
ihen petitioned God to let him have the Rupees at once, and 
Ood gave it to him. Then the saint came back to earth again 
and advised the poor man that the Rupees should be spent on 
obarity, and whatever he got there'after should also be devoted 
to the help of poor persons. The beggar did ns he was told. The 
very next day having spent 1-^ Rupees on charity he earned Rs- 
and, this sum also having been given to poor people, the next day 
he got Rs- 6. In this way as his income increased ho increased 

alms also, spending all that ho received on chanty. After this 
the same saint v^ent to paradise again and saw God in the form of 
an old man sitting in a bending posture. On his enquiring the 
cause of this, God said that the man who had received Rupees, 
some days ago, bad become very charitable and that whatever 
he got he gave it away to the poor, and that his charity ’lad thus 
put tt heavy burden upon himself. After this the saint came to the 
man again, and a lid that he was a very pious man and gave him 
advice as to his saving sometliing for times of need. Tlie man 
being puffed up with jiride began to withhold his hriiid from 
charity, and the consequence was he became poor again very soon. 
C. /. ‘‘Much is expected when much is gi\eu.’^ “As you sow, 
so you shall reap.” 

9 iniT Bbald kama albana kani 

^bakani. 

TAe good deeds of a man cover his imperfections. 

C. /. ‘’Charity covereth a multitude of sius.” 

10 ^ Musa 

ghani lagui dula paitba kawa gliani lagai desha phira. 

Put a bell on a crow and he flies to distant limits ; put a 
bell on a mouse and he run^ to his hole. 

Used to induce people to extend their charities to strangers. 
If vou do a kindni'ss to a stranger he will praise you for it fur 
an(f wide ; if you help n fellow countryman he will be ashamed 
to speak about it and will keep silent. 

11 DInera ha£ diwonera barho. 

The person who induces another to give is better than the 
giver ( himself ). 

Used as an indaoement to charity. 
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CHASTITY & UNCHASTITY. 

1 \:fin ^ WT ^ f»I WIT nn. Kau tau apa^A Spa ni 

rau tau apana bapa. 

A woman will remain chaste herself, hut not by her 
father^ s command, 

I, e. onl^ her own sense of honour can he depended on. 

2 ^ *»TW ijzr- Bubd 

ghava tau cbarai khuta buba ghara nata charai kiiuta. 

IHien my father is at home my mother is a quadruped and 
when he is away still she is the same. 

An unchaste woman. 

3 Tt^ 4!t sfcrr Randa sanda ki kya paratlta. 

A ironum and a bullock are not to be trusted. 

I. f Neither the chastity of a woman nor the behaviour of a 
bull can always be depended on. » 

4 Syaini le khola danta 
baika le pai anta. 

When a woman shows her teeth ( speaks ) man finds 
her motive ^ , 

Used to show the impropriety of a woman conversing with 
men, as it is not the custom among native women to converse freely 
with men other than their own relatives. 


CHEATS. 

1 ^ Lalchl desha me 

bagarba bhukha zii luarana. 

Cheats never starve in an avaricious country. 

This is applied to who is tempted to lay out money at 
interest in an unsafe speculation by offers of high interest The 
story noted below illustrates the proverb. In a oertaia dty a 
cheat once borrowed a small vessel from a riob merobani fbr 
cooking bis food, and after making use of it returned the vessel 
in the evening with another new vessel smaller than the first one 
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The merchant took bock his own, but refused the other. On this 
the ch^t said th;it he could not holf» it, as Ins (the merchnnts') own 
vessel ,liad ffiven birth to it, and it justly belori^ed to him. After 
this argument the tucrchnnt wns ‘gl:«d to take the other vessel, 
alleged to he the offspring of his own vessel. Such a hargain was 
repeated by the che.it several times, entirely to the profit of the 
merchant, who in the meantime became quite convinced of the 
man's honesty. Later on the cheat began to borrow from him 
many things of higher value and return them (with the several 
offspring of each) in the same way as he used to do with the 
smaller things. Finallvono day the cheat pretended that there 
was n marriaiie in liis fimily, for which he wanted to borrow mtinb 
jewellery and manv silver ves-ads ; the merchant without any 
hesitation lent him all he h.iJ ; the cheat took them all away as 
usual, aud never appealed again. 

2 Sabana bai tbaga nai. 

A barber is ihe greatest cheat of alL 

U«ed to represent the craft of a harbor. The following story 
illustrates the pioverb 

JUvHrotion Among the .SO art^ and crafts a certain king 
was skilled in H 5 . He went to an iKoetic to h>.‘irn tin* iUkh or the 
art of metamorphosing (.aintraiv to tlie advice ot his mini-ters 
he took with him a barber who was a favonnte ot In.s. Tliongh 
the king learnt the ait in secret, tlie haihei -omehow m inri«jru to 
become ncqnainti’d with it, but feigned ignorance. Oneo at night 
be entreated tlie king to ‘•hew liiin tlio woinleps of the iilJrh .11 i 
that he liad lea’nt. The king aceoidingly after in.^tructing tlie 
barber to con-tnnrlv fan hi*- b'ujv when he left it, mifl to prevent 
it^ being touched hv a single flv, left hi** own body and entered into 
that of a parrot, and turned tiie jungle into a large city full of men, 
women, elephant^s, hordes, ciiinls &c. In the meantime the 
barber lo^t no time f'.is he had also learnt the art) in entering the 
king's bwdy ind returning to the metropolis. He began to reign 
over the country, bit the Prime Mlni^tel' of thu empire perceived 
that so e otlier soul had entered into the king’s body. As his 
own bodv wins al»’eady taken jiosses.sion of by the bnrber, the king 
remained n parrot. He was caught by n fowler, but entreated the 
fawler to spare him, pi'omising him nine lacs of ruitees as a reward. 
The fowler did not kill him, hut took hinf'to a^greut city for sale, 
and, while there, took the parrot to a meeting of literary men. 
All of them were very much surprised at the jiarrot, and at 
the knowledge of science and literature which he display^. One 
of the richest of the savans paid nine lace of Rupees for 
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tho parrot and boaght him. The parrot's fame for learning 
soon spread far and wide, and eventually reached the .Prime 
Minister of the said kingdom, who cinie to the .city and sa,w the 
parrot and found him no less wonderful than fame had reported. 
The Vizier then gave many jeweh'i and immense wealth to the 
rich man, who in return presented him with the parrot. Thereupon 
the Vizier, returning to his own country, took ocension to say 
to the false king, ‘‘Sire, von were want formerly to assume the 
disguise of various animals, but 1 do not understand why yon do 
not now do so ’’ On this tho new king to* prevent suspicion 
ordered a ram-fight, and having gansed one animal to ho suffuciited, 
entered its bo'^y, and hogain to tiglit with the real ram, thereujiou 
the real king left the holy of th.^ patrrot and entered into 'bis 
ionner body. licnco tho proveib that a burler itr. an emblem 
of a cheat. 


CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 

1 Mana clianga ta katbauti me 

Ganga. 

To Oj pure mind ihe water in a f^hoe-mal'ers wafthbnid is as 
pur'e as the Ganfjc.s nmter. ( I Ins wafer is considered so 
unrdeiin that if n drop of it touches a Brahman he will fast 
for three dayi before he u considered a clean person) 

This proverb U generallv made use of to show strong faith. 
It has its origin in tlie story related holow. 

A shoe-maker named lldi Dds is said to hrfvo been a 
very pious man. Whenever ho knew of any on« going on a 
pilgrimage to Hard war ho was in the habit of sending through 
him two pice us a present to the (Janges, on the condition that 
she (the Ganges) would jmt forth her hand to receive it. Once 
the present was sent through a poor BrdJiman. After having re- 
ceived the shoe-iniiker's present, the Ganges, pitving the Brninnan's 
poverty, presented him with a single gold braceItU which was 
richly embroidered and beautifully made. The Brahman being 
unable to sell that bracelet was at lust obliged to take it to a 
king for sale. The king bought it at the price demanded by the 
Brahman and sent it to his queen consort, who was so highly 
pleased with it that she insisted on having another one of the 
same i^ako. The Brahman was consequently commanded to 
produce another at the risk of his life. The Brahman went to the 
Ganges and prayed to her, but in vain. After that he went to 
R&i DASf and representing the case to him, hegged him to save faif 
life. Rai Das prayed to the Ganges and plunged his hand in his 
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water pot (in which he used to soak his leather), and brought up 
another bracelet of the same kind, and gave it to the Brahman 
to present to the king. 

Kafhauti means a wooden cup. C. f. ^^To the pure all 
things are pure.” 


COMFORTS iL DISCOMFORTS. 

1 ^iir Huna ta gyun runa kyun. 

If there had been a good crop of wheats why should 1 
complain ? 

E. g. No one cries or compIuiu<; without some cause of 
suffering. 

2 ^ Rundi randa cliundi panda. 

A weeping woman and a leaking upper story. 

Applied to persons or things that become very troublesome. 
C, f, “It IS better to dwell m tho wilderness than witn a conten- 
tious and an angry woman.’* “Continual dropping in a very rainy 
day, and a contentious woman are alike.” 

3 Jaiki jwe nai taiko kwe nai. 

He who has no wife has no one. 

I. E, A man without a wife has no comfort. 

4 Chadhana buni ligayo 
bokano parho. 

One has to carry the horse^ which he had procured for the 
purpose of riding^ on his own shoulders. 

Applied to bad trade or business, or to work which instead 
of being profitable proves tc be ruinous. 

5 *A.ga ten angara mitho. 

Red coals are better than a blazing fire. • 

This means that moderate and lasting comforts are bettof 
than those of a more imposing kind and of a transient nature. 
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6 QSTT ^ Khatai me parhanu. 

To he immersed into add* 

A hobble. A nasty basiness. One entangled in an un- 
necessary trouble, and being unable to rid himself of it ironically 
uses this phrase. Acid is representative of incouvenience and 
trouble. 

7 Wfl ^ m IfiU KLandl bakhata 

ki kala sinda bakbata ko dhunwan. 

Quarrelling at dinner and smoke at bed-time. 

Sources of discomfort. 

COMMON PROPERTY. 

1 Garha ko chbalo dbura 

ko palo. 

The hanks of a river and the vegetation of a mountain 
peak. 

Applied fo denote that these things are nobody’s property, 
every one haviug a common right to them. 

CONSOLATION & ENCOURAGEMENT. 

1 fil Huna ki risa jana ki khfsa. 

One on the increase is envied, and one on the decline is 
laughed at. 

Used to console people concerned on appropriate occasions. 

2 ^inrr W %Tf? Auta dhana pydro 

kodbi jyu pyaro. 

Wealth is dear to a childless man, life is dear to a lepers 
This is spoken ironically of the above defects. A person 
having no descendants consoles himself with bis wealth, and in 
the same way a leper having no enjoyment in life, wishes to liy^ 
long to se^ the world. The perversity of human nature. 

3 %T^r %T <^araa bo marau. 

He who is afraid wUl die. 
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Once in a jnngle a man seeing a tiger coming climbed np a 
large \Tee to save hiins<»lf. A monkey followed his example. The 
tiger 'came near the shadow of the roan, and attempted to grasp it, 
but as the man knew that his shadow was not himself, lie did not 
fear the tiger's approach. After this the tiger attacked the 
shadow of the monkey, and as soon ns ho had stretched forth his 
claws to catch the shadow of the monkey, the monkey thought 
that he was bciug caught, uud falling down in terror was eaten up 
by the tiger. 

4 firT Jaile sliira decbba ui 

Bern lagn delo. 

He 7cko hn^ given the head^ will give also a seer (^/* grain 
to supp.n't the man ) . 

God snpnorts evorv croatnre he has croatod. Eneonrageinent 
to the |»oor and di**tre'.>»(*d. tie who pro\iJes the uiotbui’t» milk for 
bim at liis birth will still supply liis wants. 

5 Jai kun dewa jagadlsba 
taiki kya rislia. 

One favoi\d by God {the ruler of the xooi*ld) should not 
he envied. 

Gooil people console themselves by this proverb even in view 
of the prosperity of their enemies. 

6 fijW Wo ni r.ii ta yo laga ni rawa. 

Afs my ft rmcr condition or circumste^nces have not lasted 

up to this time o the present slate also will not last. 

E. <j. A man poor before, 1 ms become a rich man now, and 
vice vei sii, and *10 speaks ns in tliu pro\crh. [Ji^ed to console 
one in adversity and make him c.irefid and conscientious in 
prosperity. 

7 fif: Wokbala me ebira 

deno rnnsluila dekiii ke d irano. 

Jf you put your head in a morlarf ichy should you fear 
the pesde ? 

Used to encourage one to cope with the difficulties and 
dangers of a basiness already started by him. 
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Used to encoarage one to cope with the difficulties and 
dangers of a business tdreadj started by him. 

8 5to Randa ka dina 

jawana cbhora ka dina awana. 

The day of the widow has gone^ but the day ofAhe orphan 
boy is to come. 

Often used to encourage an orphan son and his mother to try 
their best to help themselves. 

U 1% i ^ Sbyala ki buddbi sbera 

ko tarana. 

Slyness of a facial and courage of a tiger. 

Encouragement to try one’s best. 

10 Suwa mari kauni kaile bwe. 
No one sowed kauni ( a kind of millet ) after killing 

parrots. 

Applied to one who needlessly anticipates the difficulties and 
obstacles to be met with in a work not already commenced, as kauni 
is generally eaten when growing by parrots. 

11 VSJTT. Sikhfka syana padhlka 
Pandita. 

Observation makes one cunning.^ and study makes one 
learned. 

Used to pursuade children, ignorant and inexperienced 
people to become clever end learned men. 

12 Sbakarakbora son sbakara paida. 
God gives sugar to him who cannot eat without it. ^^God 

tempers the wind to the shorn lamb^ 

Story : — A great monarch once obtained God's permission to 
feed for one all the aairoals within bis kingdom. Accordingly 
ho collected different kinds of food necessary for each animal on a 

D 
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stnpendooB scale, so that at last great mountains of food wore 
ooliected. Just at this time a certain creature came out of the 
oceafi bordering upon the monarch’s empire and complained of 

S eat hunger. Bj permission of the monarch the animal was 
owed to eat as much as he desired from the provision made 
ready. The animal within a few hours’ time consumed the whole 
amount. This fact made the Holer mortified and penitent. He 
asked Qod for forgiveness and said ^^0 Jjord, thou alone caust 
supply all thy creatures with food adapted to the nature of each, 
and secure to each the quantity daily required. No man in the 
world can support so great a charge even for a second.” 

13 vnAi ^1T. Mana lei hara Ic 

hara mana ki jita Ic jita. 

One has won if in his heart he feels so, and is defeated 
if he thinks so, 

14 Sauni katbina dekbam 

hala hazura. 

It is very difficult for one to endure injustice, but the 
wrong doer wUT certainly he requited, 

*‘It is better to suffer wrong than to do it.” 

15 ft Partnesbwar ki lamb! banba. 

Gods arm i^ long — {to help or to punish), 

16 »IT» aiiw. Bhagi ko 

mala jawa abhagl ki jyana jawa. 

One who is fortunate loses his property, hut the unfortunate 
loses life {either his own life, or the lives of other persons 
in his household). 

Consolation derived from Fatalism. 

17 fT? ^ W Kft- Padba baje, kala bh^e. 

Death flies away the jaws ux^k ( fUsraSy ymnd ). 

f^k-perspnv ivbo have -lest appetits!^ aifi thus induosd 
to eat aamaob as they can so that they may get well eoon. 
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18 «nT «Tir Eimit k^kua liikhau. 

Work teaches work. 

1. E, One who is initiated in or is made to do work wiU 
naturally find ont how to do it. 

Used to encourage one to undertake work and not to be 
afraid of it on account of ignorance or inexperienoe. * 
^^Experientia docet.” 

If* Wl5i »1%T wfiWT JSrtllSiT Lagi gayo bhiitiyfi 

ni lago chutiya. 

If I hit the mark it is like a lance ; if I miss I will only 
he laughed aU 

Encouragement to venture boldly. 

20 %T ^ 91 1 ^. Jo marani hai ni 

darau so saba kuchha karau. 

He who is not afraid of dying mil do every thing* 

Used to encourage people to chivalry. 

21 ^liT ^ Para ka pasa jaibera ^ra 

jancbbi. 

Fear or danger vanishes only when it is faced or 
coped with. 

Used to encourage people not to fear or flee dangers, 

‘^Better face a danger once than be always in fear.*^ 


CONTENTMENT. 

1 %n>T ^ %n>I Auto chii sauto pyaro,' 

Better to have a stepson than to he chUdUss* 

Tbif is used by a woman who has no sbn of boy .(nm bat 
finds oomfortin the fact that her rival wife has OAO^r so that hot 
hnshand will not be ohildlesa, 
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ThorLi kbano Benares 

men^rauno. 

It is better to live in Benares with a little food than with 
much food elsewhere, 

E. g. Benares being a sacred city, living there is considered 
a meritorious act. 

3 V w vfk "Wr* Kabhain ghyu ghana 

kabhain muthi bhari chan a. 

Plenty of ghi at one time and a handful of gram 
at another. 

Denotes that no one, in any circumstances, can espect to 
have all days alike with regard to food, comfort, &c. 

^ Vliir Thorhi kbdno sukbi rauno. 

To eat a little and he contented and happy, 

C»f “A little with quiet is the best of all diet.” This is 
used in deterring one from aspiring after a higher thing which 
will entail hardship and trouble, or in advising one to remain 
contented with his own circumstances, and not to envy others 
in better condition. 

5 Ghara ki adbi bbali. 

Half a loaf at home is better than a whole one abroad. 

Used to make one contented with his own lot at home in 
comparison with that of others abroad, though they may be in 
better circumstances. 

Roti ka santd roti 

ke mdrbt ke moti. 

Bread w breads ^ho carts whether it be thkh or thin f 

E^g, If one has to eat bread what does it matter %hetber it 
be made thick or thin. 

Ueed of one who is contented with his cirenmitanoes whether 
good or adverse. 
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7 ^fif 9im Hffir* Niti jaika thiti. 

One wishes to stop after getting to Niti ( a village in Bhot 
In the snows in Oarhwal on the borders of Thibet ). 

Applied to one who has accomplished his purpose and 
s satisfied. . 

8 Adara ka cbana 
beadara ka dakha. 

Even gram given with courtesy is better than grapes 
bestowed with contempt, 

I. E. A little given kindly is better than much bestowed 
with harshness or disdain. 

COURAGE UNDER DESPAIR. 

7 ^ Marta kya na karata. 

One about to be killed, what unit he not do ? 

m 

Applied to one who is in a desperate plight. C.f 'The drowning 
man catches at a straw.” 


COWARD. 

1 MTilfn: m Hanadara ka 

paithara bhagadara ka aithara. 

Behind one who is attacking^ and in front of one who is 
running away. 

Applied to a coward. 

2 ^1% «T itwi ^ ilT Syaini ka lekha na maiaa 
kilekba. 

Neither like a man nor woman* 

An effeminate, home-staying person. 
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CRITICAL PERIODS. 

1 Gharhi bachi ta gharho bacho. 

If a small pot escapes^ the large jar may escape, 

L E, If the critical or dangerous moment is passed then 
there is no danger thereafter for years. 

2 % anrarv Ye jatakala bachun tan 

kbasama tbain baba kun. 

If I survive this confinement 1 will treat my husband as I 
do my father. 

The anguish of child-birth : 

Apulied to any trouble which a man has brought on himself 
and of which he repents. 


DEBTS, LOANS db SURETY. 

^ Ocbbi punji kbasama kbanf. 

Small capital is {a fruitful source of ) swearing » 

I. E, To borrow money from a man of small capital is 
dangerous, because he will giire much trouble in connection with 
the debt. C, /. “A poor man’s debt makes a great noise.” 

2 Leno eka na deno dui. 

Neither take one^ nor pay bach two. 

One who borrows has to pay back with interest. There was 
onoe a washer-man in the service of a king. He was well off 
b^ore he borrowed. As the king used to give moifey on interest 
to his other servants the washer-man was pursuaded by his wife 
(thonffh not in need) to ask for a loan. He did, and received one 
Mid AfbAara..whicb ne brought to his wife. Though he did this, 
be was always fretting himself to make np the second Ookaira 
reanired for interest. He spent onlv half l^s pay, refused 
delioacies, and overworked himself nntil he had earned the second 
Mehur. TV hen the day for payment oamh the king nbtic^d bow 
thin he hod grown, and asked the reason, to which he t«pl%d that, 
**To harrow am and to pay back made him ideli* A oantion 
agahut ittcnriing debt : also nsed by one who reph^btes a loan 
or denies hating borrowed. 
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8 W HAtha ko dinyu pdtha 

ko bharyun. 

Given by one*s hand^ and measured in a measure. 

Bona fide loans i^hich oannot be absolved either in this 
or the next world. <> 

4 Rina mucbyate na Kasbl. 

Debt is not absolved even at Kashi ( by visiting and 
bathing at Benares ). 

The story given below is used to illustrate the proverb 

Once a man in very poor cirenmstanoes brought home 
-Re- 2,000/ which he had borrowed from a man who did not know 
how poor ho was. At night while he slept among the cattle, as is 
usual among the poor, be overheard one of the bnllooks saying 
tu the others that os the man was quite unable in his life time to 
discharge the debt he had incurred, he would have to .oorne and 
servo as a bullock to the lender of the money for years in his next 
existence. At this the man got frightened, and asked advioe 
from the bullock about the matter, who told him to return the 
money and advised him to go to the king and wager Ra- 2,000 
with him on a fight between his bullock and tbe elephant of the 
king. The king thinking his elephant far superior in strength 
to the lean bullock accepted the wager of Rs- 2,000/- Both the 
animals wore brought before tbe king to fight, but no sooner 
did the elephant see the bullook than be tamed tail and ran away 
from him. Attempt to get up a fight was repeated ihrioe, but 
tbe elephant could not stand the snorting ond pawing of the 
bullock. The king at last, finding his elephant thus vanquished 
by the bullock, p&id the sum of -Ra- 2,000 according to agreement ; 
on inquiring the cause of tbe elephant’s fright both of the animals 
admitted that the elephant had owed and had not repaid Rs- 800 
to the bnllock in bis former life and so he conld not face ihe 
bnllock. C. f. “Out of debt out of danger.” “Better go to bed 
sapperless, than rise in debt.” 

5 ^ Mola le^i sukba seoi. 

Buy for cash and sleep welL 

Never borrow. 
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6 %T ^ ^ IVT. Jo parha bbara so deWa gbara. 

He who stands surety ujill have to give up his own house, 

7 HTfi: 5ft ^Tt filtT ^ Eka giili 

ka dui gull dyun alai balai shira para lyun. 

Why should or,e pay two bullets {two Rupees) for one 
borrowed^ and take the extra dangers and trouble on 
his head, 

E. g. Generally in former times, and even now to a certain 
extent, one who borrows money from another becomes in a manner 
his vassal. C, f. “The borrower is a servant of the lender.” 
The usage is still prevailing in the country for borrowers to work 
in the fields of their creditors for a certain nnraber of days 
without wages in each season. This is over and above the high 
interest stipulated for the loans. 

8 ftf* IVW W- Kbani 
bakhata kbaba lala dini bakhata ankba lala. 

The mouth gets red when the betel nut is eaten, but the eye 
becomes red when it has to be paid for, 

E, g. The people of India are very fond of chewing 
betel nuts ; these they generally get from the dealers on credit, so 
that when betel nuts are eaten (chewed) the obewers’ mouths 
get red, but when a bill for the price of the same is received 

them their eyes get red (they become angry). Hence the 
proverb is used to condemn the practice of contracting debts. 
The borrower is glad when he gets the money bat is angry when 
be is requested to repay it. 

Bairi ko eka rina ko sbekba. 

Of enemies not one, of debt not even a little ( or enemies 
and debts should be totally destroyed ). 

E. g, A single enemy not destroyed, and a little debt left 
unpaid will increase in time and prove tronbiesome. 

10 Marun bbuks run sukba. 

May I starve but remain comfortable {without anxieties). 

Used as a caution against incurring debts or against 
extravagance. 
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11 aini THT m By^'a rita laga ehaladau. 

Interest runs even at night, u e, some animals move 
about in the day and others at night, hut interest never ceases 
to accumulate. 

Used as a caation against getting into debt, 

12 99^:% Kukura le daurhanu 

cbha marano kankarha le chha. 

The dog has only to hunt, it is the wild sheep that is killed. 

Used by one to indace another to stand seenrity for him as 
the former fthe principal) is incurring the primary liability but 
the latter (the security) has only the secondary responsibility. 

13 Patho phutada udharo 
ni bagado. 

The measure breaks, hut the loan remains. 

Moans that a debt must be repaid eveu if the men dealt with 
or the witnesses to the transactions are dead. 

14 nr Taka diyo gaji pharhi. 

Pay cash and tear the cloth {so much as you want) from 
the piece {belonging to merchant), i. e. pay and purchase. 
Caation against getting anything on credit. 

DECEIT. 

I iTT'iy 9 sIt trw sijyr 

Marada bakharo pakanda kukurho kbandt d^i^wa lingnrha 
ko tbupurbo. 

One ksXLs a goat, cooks a cock, but for dinner gives only a 
heap of Lingurhd {a wild vegetable). 

A|iplied to deceitful persons who make great profsssioB but 
do litUe or Bothing. 

fi 
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2 ^IT<l Apnn khacia aurana cbuthopu. 

Me himself eais, hut makes another toash out his mouthy 
as if the latter had eaten. 

Clearing himself from his own gnilt bj implicating another. 
[ Ghathana=to wash one's hands and mouth after a meal eaten 
with the fingers. ] 

3 ^ Aga lagai bera paiai son 

daurhanu. 

One sets fire, and then runs for water to quench it. 

Applied to deceitful persons and mischief-makers. 

4 Munda katika renda ki barhai. 

After having cut off the head, to praise the corpse. 

To eulogise a man after ruining him. 

5 'i if «IT*I Cliora cl“>« 

karau ^aukara then jaga dilau. 

TdL^g the thief to steal, and the rich man to guard 
his house. 

Applied to tricky and deceiptful people who collude with 
both parties. 

6 ^«TfniT iff Dhana ki dana 

bhitara chawala ko gudo. 

There is a grain of rice inside the husk {of paddy). 

It is said, that once the son of a king bad oonoeiTod a strong 
friendship for the eon of a minister. The king, for some reason 
of his own, wished that his son should give up this friendship, 
bnt Ikiled to make him do so. At last he offered a mat rewara 
to any one who would accomplish this object for him. Many 
wise and clever po^e accordingly tried yarious deyices to effect 
this, but in vain. Whatever either of the friends told by any 
one he informed the other of it, and thus strengthenm the 
friendship day by day. After this a canning ^man gontraoted 
close intimacy with both of them, and one dav iThile the two were 
sitting together, she went in and said she wished to tell a secret 
to the SOB of the minister, and then took him away for a minnte 
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io a private place when she whispered in his ear. ^There is a 
grain of rice inside the hnak of the p^dj.** As soon as this was 
done she left the kingdom for good. The minister’s son immediately 
repaired to his friend, and as usual, informed him of what the 
woman had really said to him. Bat the king's son did not believe 
it, and suspected bis friend of having concealed the real matter 
told him by the woman ; and from that time the king’a son became 
alienated from his friend. Henoe the proverb. 

Used to warn against deception, and applied io one who 
makes too much of a very little thing. 

7 TfT W ilT * Gharba ka marha marba 

ka cbarba. 

Representing living birds as dead bodies^ and dead bodies 
as living birds. 

Galling black, white ; and white, black. 

Nau terogaun inercx 

In your name^ but my village. 

The village is in your name but is really mine. Giving one 
nominal authority in order to impose upon him. 

9 it WIT- Ghara bare tero 

kotbarbi men batba ni laga. 

The house is yours but do not use the room. 

Applied to nominal trusts. 

1^0 ^19 il TPV ^ Mukba men r£ma petia 

meQ aura kama. 

Gods name in the mouthy but another moHve in the 
heart 

^*A wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

E*^, A magnanimous man has the same thing in bis heart, 
mouth, and actions, but a wicked man has one thing in his 
heart, another in his words, and a quite different one in hla 
deeds. 
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DEFERRED HOPES. 

1 »WT (% W Haiya marigayi huria 
ki Asa. 

My, sons already horn are dead ; I can therefore hope to 
have more to me. 

One bases his hopes on past experience. Also nsed 
ironically to denote the precarious state of a thing which has 
already failed. 

2 Htr ^ w%r. 

ko paino chukayo saro bbitara batbaun na pbukayo. 

I teas repaid for my present^ hut the wind blew through 
my house aU night, 

Pain&asany thing good that is distributed among the neigh- 
bonrs and kinsmen. 

7. E. One in hope of sneh a return from his neighbour 
kept his doors open at night, so that the wind blew through the 
house to the inconvenience of the occupants. 

This is applied to one who instead of being benefitted by 
any transaction is put to extra troubles or less ; also spoken of 
hopes which are deferred. 

3 fnnt Vf t' *nir^ hal Suma 

bhalo jo polli dide jababa. 

A miser who r^ects one at once is a better man than a 
UbercU man who keeps one long in suspense. 

This is nsed in regard to inconveniences that trouble one 
whose hopes are not realized for a considerable time. C. / “Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.’* 

4 «1| Srft iSnSV Xal» thon bydll kab* 

khori khdU. 

When wiU the yearling buffalo calve and when will my 
Bhdl eat f , 

An expressien of kapatteoee nsed when sobm desired good 
Moms to be Jong deferred. For instance, a widow anxioosly and 
impatfently waits for her infant sons to grow up when they wili 
ooDtiibnte to her soppert. 
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DEPENDENCE. 

1 ^ D^a le babu babu le 

sagali mau. 

The Baku ( elder brother^ a wife ) depends on my elder 
brother^ and the whole family depends on her. 

The chief person or moving spirit in a concern. 

2 sifT »iri ^ Nl^r Thulo goru luna 

bukawa nano thobarho cbata. 

Full grown cows eat salt, but the calves lick their 
( mother^ s ) lips. 

Applicable to one who maintains an establishment. 

3 VT ^ gbutarho basa. 

The frog croaks by the aid of the water. 

A poor and weak person can only achieve anything by the 
patronage of a greater man, or a poor man lives* his life by 
support or in nope of support from some great man. C, f, 
‘‘Quench not hope, for when hope dies, all dies.’* 

4 ^ Syapa ko jiyo mundala men. 

The soul or life of a snake is in its head. 

This is applied to the head of a family on whom all the 
members of the family are dependant. 

5 Apano khoro opana 
bdtha le nl mudino. 

No one can shave his head with his own hand. 

Applied to mutual need of help. 

6 Syurba dagarhi ko dh^. 

The, thread follows the needle. 

Used by a member of one's family or by a depmidaiit, or to 
one who^s the head of a fomily or to a patron on whoee movementB 
ell de^d. Usnally spoken by women in tegard to their 
respective husbands. 
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DILATORY HABITS. 

1 it itri ^ %T TTO- Topala ki topa tapa 
chaun^la ko raja. 

While the Topdl was getting ready his cannons, the Chaun- 
ddla came and seized his kingdom. 

These two petty kings reigned over Pargannah Ghandpur 
(Gardhwalj in the seventh centory A. D. Used in advising one 
to be always ready for any thing that may happen, and not to let 
matters slide. (A pare Garhwali proverb). 

2 «lfim«TTZ^ 1T*I irtiw ^ Jan taka Bhata le 
paga bandhi tin taka pethai utbi. 

While the hard was dressing his turhan the market 
broke up, 

E. g. Bards or buffoons dress themselves np before they 
^ to a pnblic place, and if they are delayed in dressing they lose 
the opportunity of displaying their arts and making money. 

Applied to failure in any business due to dilatoriness. 


DILEMMA. 

Afa ko diyo bhitara randata musa khandana bhaira 
kawi lijanda na. 

A lamp made of flour {paste) if placed inside the house 
is eaten by mice, and if kept outside is taken away 
by the crows. 

' ( A dilemma }. 


2 ^ Oirf ^ Ye iarapha rau 

rabbarha wf iarapha bbela kapbirha. 


On one side a deop stream and a raging ^reni^ on the 
other a sheer precipice, 

C* f, *^The sea !n front of them, and the Egyptiana behind 
them.’’ or **between Scylla and Charybdis.'* 
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^ Tato dudba thukewa na gbutewa. 

Hot milk one cannot either spit out or drinks 

L e. If you spit it out it is wasted, if you swallow it, it 
burns you. 

4 Rowai na hansai gija tanai. 

Could neither weep nor laugh. 

This is applied to one who is astounded at some sudden 
unexpected incident. 

5 f»T Ye tarapba kuwa wi 

taraplia khai. 

Hither a well^ and thither a ditch. 

A dilemma. 

6 IfT^r jpi ^ Tato dudha hatha 

men rakbewa na bhin chbarhewa. 

Hot milk neither worth retaining in one*s handy nor worth 
dropping on the ground. 

E. g. signifies a dilemma which in either way suggests loss. 

7 ^ Kaunchhu 

ta mai mari janchhya ni kaunyu ta bapa kutta khhanchha. 

If I speak out my mother will be beaten^ if I keep silence 
my father will feed on dog's flesh. 

“On the horns of a dilemma.” 

Sicry : — A certain man had a son (a boy of 12 years of age) 
by a former wife, and a young wife whom he had married after 
the death of the lad’s mother. This woman had a paramour who 
insti^ted her to feed her husband with the flesh of a dog so that 
he might become mad. (For they suppose that when a man eati 
the flesh either of a dog or of an owl he becomes insane). So, 
following bis advice, she one day killed a dog and prepared the 
food ancuplaoed it before her husband. The boy, who nao observed 
all this, was in great doubt whether be should tell his &ther or 
not. He said, “If 1 tell my father he will surely kSl my mother ; 
but if I remain silent ho will eat dog's flesh.** * 
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8 ilf Main aura bapu eka 

chora aura latbf do. 

1 and my father are one^ hut the thief and his stick 
are two. 

E. g. In a certain house at night there were only father and 
son ; a thief oamo there with a stick in his hand ; the son says to 
himself. my father is killed it is a loss, and if I am killed 
it is also a loss.** The stick is quite a separate thing from the 
thief, and so they are two. For if the stick is broken it is no 
loss to the thief, and if the thief bo beaten it is also no real loss 
to the stick. 


^ Kujaga ko dukha ji^bano 

baida. 

Aheess in the private pari to he treated by her husbands 
elder brother y who is the doctor or physician, 

A younger brother*8 wife is looked upon as a daughter, and 
she in turn looks upon her hasband*s elder brother as a mther, i. e. 
one is not allowed even to touch the other. Bo she feels 
ashamed or finds it difiicult to expose herself to her husbands' 
elder brother. 

Used to represent a difficult position, a dilemma. 


10 Bhura 

kk larhu kbala ta pacbbatala ne kbald ta pacbhatdla. 

Ths sweet halls of sawdust you mil repent of whether 
you eat them or not 

/. e. If you taste them you will regret your buying and 
tasting them, on the other hand you will also repent for not 
pnrenuing and tasting them, booaase they afe elegantly made 
and tempting in appearance. Boch balls nsed torbe made 
to deeieye the hill ^ople who went to HardawAr in former 
timei. 

A dilemma. 
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DiSAPPOINTMENT. 

1 fSnh' ^IT«« H&ro miyis da^{ bitha. 

One who is vanquished seizes his beard. 

1. e. In disappointment or chagrin. 

2 %T»!t V WI^T 9 FT^I’ wr Jogf ku ehUro 

kumahara ku mati kakba nl. 

Is there any place where a Jogi ( asceHe ) cannot gei 
CLshes f and a potter earth f 

It is a very easy matter to become a Isgiy if a aao fails in 
all other efforts to get a living. 

3 Bir(% mS ftfT* TumaAi phuti liudcani 

ki bida. ^ 

As the gourd is broken the people depart. 

1. £, The people who were in hoj^s of getting sofM of tbs 
seeds of the gourd went away on its Wng broken, amr with 
their hopes realised or disappointed, for it was in existence no 
longer. When the matter is decided all the candidates go away. 

4 JaikikMi 

barbi asa wile diyo jbiiagara ko gaaa. 

Be in whom I had a great hope gave me only a morsd 
of millet ( inferior grain ), 

Applied to disappointment from a person in whom trust 
was pla^. 

5 WT t^Tl* ^«r5lT ftwa >T WIT SWT ^r 

Mama ilo tauli cbbu^lo nijam nau ^ak4 aura 
I thought that when my maternal uncle came, he wndd 
redeem my {pledged) vessel^ but did not think that he 
would cause me to he robb^ of nine JhMe {four gmd 
half annate) more. 

Used of bad treatment when help was ezpecM, 

F 
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6 Akasha cbano. 

Looking to heaven ( the eJcy ) ; i, e. one having no hopes 
looks to the shy. 

Used of utter disappointment. 

7 ^ ^ ^r- Kbayo na payo marana 

BO ayo. 

Neither ate nor received any thing hut came to die. 

Used by one mourning over groat disappointment. 

DISHONESTY. 

1 ^ V Dal ka pabara biralu. 

A cat set to watch the curds. 

Applied to dishonest persons who are entrusted with property. 

2 ^1% (% XT(% eW ^ Damarhl ki hiin^i kutta 

ko im^na. 

The trustworthiness of a dog is tHtd even by a small pot 
( of food ) worth \ of a pice. 

Used in reference to petty dishonesty. 

3 Duma gwera baga bakharwalo. 

To make a Dum cowherd, and a leopard a shepherd. 
Luma will eat beef, and so cannot be trusted with the 
care of cows. 

Applied to dishonest persons in oharge of property. 

4 ^iM^r Supgapa 809 diyo nigali 

gayo. 

The thing given to one for smelling has been devoured 
by him, • 

Applied to one who misai^ropriates a thing lent him foi 
temporary use, or in his capacity df an agent or guardian Ac. 
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5 ^ «T 99lff $|fii SoBthoB ka 

bfja ku janda pholi khandai aunda. 

One who goes to collect pulse comes home eating the beans. 
Applied to dishonest persons or servants. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

1 m qr iDuma ko bya ankhana da. 

The marriage of a Dum ( simply ) pains the eyes. 

The Hindu (patrician) castes do not participate in 

any ceremony or feasts held by a Dum, 

Applied to things in which one has no concern at all and 
which instead of being beneficial tarn ont to be troableaottia 
to him. 

2 »kT ^ 5|«T ^ ^ Meril 

gkara hai nahaigechbi mera Ickha ter4 chelai chela 
hai jana. 

If you leave my house you may he blessed with so many 
sons {Ido not care). 

The thing left or got rid of should be forgotten. Loss of 
interest in any thing with whioh wo are no longer connected. 

3 %T ^ 4fTt> Sau ko sai bau ko bh£{. 

Neither related to my father-in-law nor to my mother. 

Applied to one who is no relation at all, or with whom one 
has no concern whatever. 

4 g^lT«IVlll%T Tu koM mai loh£ra 

tero mero ke byohara. 

You are a weaver, 1 am a blacksmith, what dealings are 
there between us f 

This is Boid by one who thinks himself quite separate 
from the person addressed. 
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S VtVV* Tero pailago^ mera kathoipa* 

Yowr salutation is nothing to me, 

EspresMS extreme hatred, eontempt, nr indiffereoce. Iron- 
aeallj applied to one by whom the speaker is not properly treated. 

€ ‘#^•1 5trii % irVTiavrft. Tfna loka hai ^Jathura NyarL 

Mathura w quite separate from the three worlds. 

Mathard is considered highly blessed' because Krishna was 
kora there. 

7 ^ 11 ^ «^1TT9| wn. Ipiin morignyo ta 

kawa rqa baithi jawa. 

One who is about to die does not mind if a crow 
becomes king. 

Spoken ix reference to any thing in which one is no longer 
cOBoeraed. 

Bhauta biralunale Musa 

ni marana. 

Too many eats do not kill rats. 

C. f. *^Too many cooks spoil the broth/' 

Chborhiyo gaun ko nato ke. 

What relation with a village one has deserted ? 

Used to indicate one's disinterestedness in a natter witb 
wUeb bs baa no concern. 


DISTRESS. 

1 Sraar ^ Dabanan tifuiU 

ko Mkhiro. 

A droumimg man clings to a straw, { AUo em Et^^h 
proverb. was the borrower T ) ^ 

1, e. Ofle in distress is aeffleeted and forsaken by all, and so 
if one i^es bin any snafi keip in that sisis n Is greatly 
apprseialsd 
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2 ^ VT^r. Nirop&ni ko miehfao. 

A fiah out of water. 

Oat of one’s element. 

3 fSlVnOT ^ Nikbana gbara cbaum^Bi jara. 

No food in my house^ and besides am down with fever 

( of the rainy season ). 

Aocumnlated woes. C* /. ‘‘Hzsfortnnes never oome singly.” 

4 nfg ^ ^n>r. Ga^tba na dama mukba na 

cbama. 

No money in hand^ and no skin on the face. 

An old and poor man’s plea. 

3 TTH ^ nfnda nai dina bbnkha nai* 

No sleep at nighty and no hunger in the day. 

A distressful state. 

6 ^ v?!’ ^ n ^ %T Sttu gharhi ko enkha 

eka gbarbl ko dukba. 

An hour of misery is equal to a hundred hours ef pleasure. 


7 null if Jagana me^ bigbana. 

A calamity during a sacrifice ( merry festival ). 

E, g. Daring the marriage, tonsare, and other like ceremonies, 
when all the kinsmen and gaests are being feasted, if any one 
falls sick or dies, or some otner adverse oironmatanoe occurs, the 
peoploaconoerned are much troalded and use this phrase expressive 
of great sorrow and regret. 

8 er ^ Al^i maicha ko barabattyk 

Bed fipper taken without ealt eaueee greater irritation. 

Le. Any inconvenience or distress shared with others is 
less painfal (or more endarable) than when suffered alone. 
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Used bj one ibas affected, and also by one imposed on 
or tasked for nothing (withont any compensation for his work) 
or by one who receives punishment or reproof without any fault 
or offence committed by him. 


DISUNION. 

1 Atba patyala nau chula. 

Eight Brahmins of the village of Patiyd^ hut nine ovens. 

1. e. Eight Brahmin kinsmen of the village of Patiya, Kumaun, 
nnd one man, their coolie (a shtidra or l/tassid by caste) went on a 
ionrney. At the first stopping place, each of the Brahmins 
began to build a separate cooking place for himself, no one being 
willing to eat the food cooked by another. The khassid coolie, 
who could not possibly object to eat the food cooked by a Brahmin, 
became suspicions and disgusted at their unexpected disunion, 
thinking they must all be ot a low caste. So be determined to 
cook his own food separately by having a separate, or ninth, chdld 
for himself. Hence this proverb. Whenever there is want of 
nnitv among one set of people others suspect them. This proverb 
is also often quoted by the people of Garhwal against the 
Knmaunis, who are muco more fastidious in such matters than 
the Garhwalis. 

Jbagula dul mukha dui. 

Where there are two Jhagulds ( long robes ) there are 
two mouth-openings, ( i, e. the part round the neck through 
which the head goes ). 

L e. Each person, in a family, or community, has his own 
bent or motive. 

3 gaus dudtwna. 

&dba gaun bagWala. 

One half the viUage keeps the festival in one months Ae 
other half eight rmmths after 
Ulnstrates the evil of disnnion. 
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DOQ IN THE MANGER. 

1 W GUN «(% RWN^. B64hobaila 

apa laga na aurana kani laganade. 

An old hulloc\ will not himself woOy nor will he allow any 
other bullock to do so ; L e, putting hindrUnce in the way qf 
others without gaining any benefit yourself* 

G. /. “Dog in the manger.*’ 

DUPLICITY. 

1 IWT Sir Jhuta bya sancba nya. 

Marriages will be effected by false representations^ hut 
justice will be obtained by speaking the truth. 

It is diffionlt to get a poor man married unless he is falsely 
represented to be of a high caste and a man o^ property 
and wealth. 


ECONOMY OR FRUGALITY. 

1 Ill'll %1'lt finiNn:. BWta dhoU bhitanai. 

The wall was thrown down, but it fell inwards {and so 
all the stones were available for use again). 

If it had fallen ontwards into the neighbonr’a field he might 
have taken away the stones for bis own use. E. g. One who is 
bound to give alms bestows them on his own relatives. 

2 Hit Rt cbalisatdg gbabatdlisa. 

If tlwre are 40, one or mare can he included mthmii 

making any material difference ; ( so small a difference is 
of no imporiance , ) 

“Six of one and half a doitn of the other»** 
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3 «nt mugato bhata jugato. 

A broad leqf^ but the rice in moderate quanHty, 

This saggests that full provision should be made for any 
thing before-hand, bat the expenditure should be carefully limitedf, 
And also that if one bring a broad leaf ( for begging rice ) vre 
should give him rice or any food in limited quantity or according 
to our circumstances. 

4 «|Q« ^ %|f ^ J atuka lambo saurha 

tatukai paira pasama. 

One should stretch out his feet only so far as his quilt 
may cover them, 

€, /. "Out your ocat according to your cloth." 

5 ihl ^ Tela turkyo?* luna 

burkyond. 

Oil to be used in drops^ and salt to be used in pinches. 

The smallest items of expenditure in a family amount to a 
great deal in the end, and so one should be oautioned against 
eziravaganoe. 

6 ^ ^ir. Pagarhi rakbi ka gbyu kha^o. 

One should eat ghi without dishonoring his turban. An 
economical maxim. 

One should not endulge in pleasure to the injury of his 
wealth or reputation. C. /. **Hast thou found honey P eat so 
fnooh as is sufficient for thee, lest thou be filled therewith and 
vomit it." The turban or Pagarhi is an indispensable article of a 
lespeotable man’s dress and honour, and is often the most costly 
part of it 

7 a en Ttifpo topo kai 

cbyhgtaabiyop biyop kai rdsa. 

Drop by drop the vessel (qf curds) JUlSt m$ ^rakn by 
gram the com*heap grows. 

C* f. a mickle makes a mnokle/’ (ftooioh proverb }, 
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8 nMrvrfm ^ m %r fiwr. Dha^lyi* W da^ 

me rai ko dano. 

Adding a gram qfmuaia/ird to that ofconandef. 

This is applied either to one who is thrifty and thus adds 
to his possessions or to one who earns mnoh with a small capital 
prndentlj invested in wise speonlations. 

d ^ ^r. Aura dlna ckang^ tyobara 

uanga. 

Well fed and clothed on ordinary days, naked and hungry 
on festival days. 

Bad economy, not savins for needy days. (On festive occasions 
the best of clothes and food obtainable should be nsed). 

10 9IH CTfirr irqi *irvnir. Jakba Itaga takba tataga. 

When so much, then that muck taill do. 

E. g. The difference of one or two in a large quantity is no 
difference i.e. is of no moment. 

This is nsed to induce a man to spend a little piore than 
what has already been estimated or spent with a view to have an 
auspicious completion of the business. 

11 Tela dekha tda ki dUlra 
dekha. 

Look at the oil (s. e. see how much there is) and then 
regulate the flow (i. e. how much you will pour out), 

/. e. Restrict your expenses within your income, C. /. 
your coat according to your cloth.” 

EHVY. 

1 WIT e?. Apapa jayas ki 

ni kak^ ki raydn ki cbhau. 

I do not complain of my own ruin, hut why tn the world 
has my uncle escaped f 

The Itegret of one fallen into misfortune that others do not 
share with mm. 


G 
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2 %T it nl^. Ho parhosi^a mai jasi. 

O, neighbour he like me, 

Storg, Oaoe a man who had his nose cut off for some 
offenoe happened to come to a certain city, where he was teased 
by being given the nickname { noseless ). For some 

time he patiently endured the disgrace, but at last invented a plan 
for revenging himself upon the residents of the town. So he sat 
down like a saint in a conspicuous place in the city, and acted as 
if he was absorbed in the contemplation of Qod. Now and then 
he would address the Gods thus Vishnu you are welcome,*’ 

Mah^deo you are welcome,” “0 Brahma you are welcome,” 
“0 Lachhmi, 0 Parbati, O Brabmani, you are welcome,” 
“Come and sit down here ( pointing out in a respectful manner 
with his two hands a place for each ), and thanking them for their 
trouble and condesoension in manifesting themselves to him. He 
did this every day for some time attracting the attention of the 
passers-by, and gradually the nows spread thronghout the city 
and the country. At first the people did not brieve him, but 
seeing him so firm in his faith, piety, and adoration, some began 
to pay more attention and feel carious about the matter, and so 
they enquired from the feigned saint what it meant, as they could 
not see the deities with whom he bad converse. To this he replied 
that no one could s6e the gods ( with the bodily eye ) until he 
got heavenly eyes by becoming a devotee. This naturally induced 
some to bdcome devotees in order to have a constant vision of 
God like the saint, and consequently many of them wished and 
asked him to have mercy on them. The man said that they must 
become his disciples by learning the religious enchantments 
(power to fascinate the deities ) from him. Whereupon many of 
tlwm volunteered to be bis disciples, but the noseless man said to 
them, “0, my dear brothers, it is very difficult for one to become 
truly religious amidst the luzuries and endearments of worldly 
things. No one can ever see the deities until he divests himself 
of aU worldly honors and subdues his senses for the sake of his 
God. The chief sense or pride of these worldly honors is the 
nose ( the root of haughtiness and vanities ) which ought to be 
got rid of first of all in order to render man a humble and 
worthy being in the sight of the deities. This is the first and 
most important ordeal one has to go through in order to merit 
personal conversation with the deities. Fm* M >> one’s 

nose is out off he becomes absolved of all sins wud sinful 
sensations. One man at first fell a victim to this^^t, and 
submitted to the loss of his nose, and to his ntter grief found 
his hopes of seeing the deities to be utterly false. 0a eaquirv 
from nia Chtru (spiritual guide) the new disciple was told| 
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dear son, do yon not know that a leper wUbee to have the 
whole world become like himself, and so also a sinner ; since 
you have been unfortunately imposed upon now you must also 
make the same professions, so that more may become like ourselves, 
and then no one will be able to cast a slur on any of us." After 
this both the Nahatds united in persuading others to follow their 
example, and succeeding in tricking many of their neighbours, 
until the news reached the king and his wise statesmen, who at 
once put a stop to this scandal of the noseless sect by driving 
them out of their city and country. 

EVIL PROPENSITIES & HABITS- 

1 WTtSV W ’im SV2T wdf. Chhatl ms 

ehalyo bata ku bata lagyo. 

If a snake has crept into one's bosom it has taken a 
wrong road. 

Applied to one who attempts improper acts which ought 
to be stopped at once before any injury is done. C. /. “Ill 
examples are like contagious diseases.’^ Hvil habits should ba 
nipped in the bud. 

flUT V. Baga gotbabai bakaro ligayo phikara nai para 
baga gotha palako yo phikara chba» 

The leopard has carried away a goat out of a cowshed; I do 
not care for that^ hut Ido care that the leopard has found a 
velish in {or way to) the cowshed. 

Applied to future apprehensions or dangers from the Inre or 
clue someone has found to injure us* 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

t 1^ WiTJ^ Ghara phuki tamAsfao dekha. 
For sake of a show he hums his own house.. 
Applied to extravagant persons. 
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2 ill^ Ii|m W m (Ik •fWW. Paecha angula ghyu 

vl ^ 

in£ chhato shira kadh£I ma. 

Five fingers in Ohi but the sixth head on the pan. 

This*is an ironical phrase applied to impmdent, extrayagant* 
and voluptuous people. C. /. “Short pleasure long lament.’* 
**He burns the candle at both ends.*' 

A pan is a kind of oven in which cakes are cooked and 
grain parched. Food is eaten with five fingers and it is also taken 
with Ghi mixed with it by rich and well-to-do persons, and so tho 
fingers are besmeared with Uhi at dinner time, but the head of the 
eater of the Oh% is responsible for its price, for which (if not paid j 
the head will be troubled (arrested). 


3 ^ Wltll ^ Stf 

^ ^ VOI Chakba dalau m&Ia aura 

dhana kani kaurhi ni rakhau kafana Bu^i, jo delo tana 
Buni BO delo kafana Buni. 

Enjoy aU your property and weakk^ leaving nothing for 
your coffin^ for God who gives for the nourishment of the 
body is sure to provide for the coffin also. 

Garpe diem. 


4 v«i wffvnniT Eaja kauni akdja bhata. 

Kauni ( an inferior millet ) on a festival day {for meaty 
and rice on ordinary days. 

Used of extravBgaat or improper ooadnot in regard to* 
expenses. 

Poor people eat il:aunt as a general rule, but ke^ a small 
quantity of rke for festive ooeasions. An extravagant person 
will use up bis stock of lioe for ordinary consumption, and thu» 
when ihe feast comes round he will have to eat the meagre kauui. 
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5 BhBiswmarftorbo 
kurbo dhali worho. 

Me kills his buffalo for the sake of ^^TorhdsJ* 
and pulls dovm his house for the sake of stones for a 
boundary mark, 

‘‘Torho** is a mnsical horn made of the horns of a bnffalo and 
used as a trumpet. Worho*' is a boundary mark made of a stone 
or stones which separate one's field from that of another. 

Applied to one foolishly extravagant. 

6 ifTVt ^TZ. Nau pala bachbaru dasa 

pala gbasta. 

A calf weighing nine chhatdkas wears a bell of ten 
chatdks* weight. 

Applies to one who wears sumptuous clothes and valuable 
jewelry beyond his position or means, 

7 «T iiTT %rt ^Ti ^ RAnda kA 

cbbora lagyo lol boi mau dbunga me dboi. 

The pampered son of a widow in his arrogance and excess 
brought the wealthy family to ruin. 

This is applioable to one who has no one to look after him 
or control his bad conduct. 


® ^ Hirr nil VTOI. Madiro kauncbha 

yo dhama dbama kaika upara cbba. 

The mUlei ( while being threshed or husked out ) says 
where does the sound come from ^ or on whom is the threshing 
being done ( t. e, on me'), 

^ Used by the head of a family when be finds the membera 
of bis family extravagant. 
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FALSEHOOD. 


1 Kanakhurl. 

*S 

One hits the ear and foot at one shot 

E, a, A sportsman said that he hit a deer on its ear and foot 
vitb one bullet while the animal was scratching its ear with its foot. 

Applied to liars who try to make their stories as plausible 
as they can. The story below will illustrate the proverb : 

Story : — A man addicted to telling lies once went to 
'Hardwara'^to bathe in the Ganges, with an express vow that after 
the bathing he would no longer tell lies. When he came back 
from the shrine his friends and kinsmen came round him, and 
asked him how he performed his pilgrimage. The man said he 
had no trouble at all on his journey to and from that place except 
once when in the jungle he saw seven tigers, who, on seeing him, 
came towards him. But being frightened at the sight of the 
tigers, he climbed up a tall tree by the side of the road. All the 
tigers came up to the trunk of the tree and seeing him seated at a 
safe distance beyond their reach became very furious, and began 
to roar and jump upwards, but in vain. After this, with a view 
to catch him, one tiger in an erect posture stood on the head 
of the other, in this way the seventh animal attained a certain 
height, but still could not reach the bough on which he was. 
This frightful scene terrified him so mnch that the perspiration 
ran from his face in a stream. On this the tigers began to climb 
np the stream he was making, whereupon with great presence 
of mind, he whipped out a khi^ari ( a kind of short sword ) from 
his belt, and' cut off the stream. This caused them all to fall 
on the ground and die. After that he descended the tree and 
calmly resumed his journey homewards. 


2 ^ IT dl W dv. Sau rnpayi® 

r^ja k4 bhan^ra ki khankala ka gicha. 

One hundred Rupees is either in the treasury qf the hingy. 
or in the mouth of a liar. 

This is an old saying belonging to the tioles when money 
was very scarce. That so much money oonld only If found in 
the treasury of a king or in the mouth of a liar reiers to the way 
in which liars exaggerate. C. /. **Liars begin by imposing upon 
others, hot they ena in deceiving themselvesa*' 
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3 fk vn V Jliuti ki jarba nai. 

A falsehood has no roots. 

C. /. ^'Falsehood has no legs." 

4 in ^IT ^T. Jo jhuto so tuto. 

One who resorts to lies is sure to be in poverty, 

I. 4 . Evil deeds mast result in evil oonsequonces. 

FALSE ALARM. 

1 Junwan k£ bbai^sa. 

A louse exaggerated into a huffcdo. 

In a certain village lived a man and his wife. The man 
was a simple, cowardlj', and lazj person, while bis wife was a wise 
and energetic woman. Whenever the husband was told to work 
ho used to become angry with his wife and frighten her by saying 
that he would leave his house for good and go to some foreign 
country. For some years the woman lived in great terror of 
being desertei, at length becoming callous of his threats she 
allowed him to go. On the day he was to set out to the Plains 
she equipped herself like a policeman with a sword and gun and 
waylaid her husband, whom she threatened with instant death if he 
did not return home and pledge his word never to come again that 
way. ( It being the only pathway from the village to the Plains ). 
The poor coward returned home at oUce. She managed to reach 
home unobserved before the arrival of her hosband. When the 
man returned she enquired of him the cause of his return. 

dear wife,” said he, *‘how could I go to the Plains, for a 
hundred policemen came to kill me P” To this she said, **Alas ! 
a hundred is too great a number, perhaps you mean fifty.” 
”Yes you are right, fifty.” On this the wife said again, think 
twenty-five even would have been more than sufficient to 
deter yon,” to which be said that there were indeed twenty-five. 
Thus the wife mentioned ten, then five, then two, and finally one, 
the husband admitting eaoh number, and finally oonfsasing that 
it was only one constable who bad prevented his going away, 
the story is also applicable to other Proverbs vis. 

1 A falsehood has no roots (under heading Falsehood). 

2 Tffe remedy of poison is poison C Remedy). 

8 Worms cannot be estraoted without charming ^^der 
heading Remedy). 
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2 l|Xf| Baga dutha. 

Leopards and ghosts. 

This phrase is used to frighten children from going out in 
the evening when leopards and ghosts are said to be moving about. 

3 ^ Kamala ko bhalu. 

A hear made of blanket. 

Monkeys and deer are kept from the fields by a sca/e-crow 
in the shape of a bear made with a black blanket. 

Applied to any false alarm ; a canard. 

^ VCRK* Kande klesha Bamsu uklesha. 

Sickness in Kande but anxieties and fears in Bdrn^'u, 

Used in teaching that no one unnecessarily entertain fears 
for a danger which is not at hand. 

FALSE MODESTY. 

Chbansa ku jano titaro 

lukono. 

Why should one^ who goes to ash for butter^milk, conceal 
the pot in which he has to bring itf 

Applies to one who goes to another to aak for a thing, but 
is aahamed to make his request. 

FALSE PROMISES. 

^1^ AtiV- Baw& Simala dharigayo barbe phala&a 
U asa, phala pako ruwa bhayo suw4 bhayo nirasa. 

A parrot {which is very fond qf eating fruit) seeing the 
hia buds and fiowers of a Simala tree in the month qf 
eehruary^ Iqft the place {where the Simala tree grew) hoping 
to come back when the fruit was ripe. But when the varroi 
returned in April to eat the fruit he found to hie uUer aespair 
that there was nothing but cotton «n the pods. 

Used of false promises. 
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2 Hr%T *lr M^I. Banja byayo gobirho bbayo. 

An oak tree game birth to Oobirha ( a worm qften 

fofimd in the crctcka of cm oak tree J. 

Applied to one ivhoBe many promises end in nothing, or in 
something which is of very little use. 

^‘Parturiunt monies, nascetur ridicnlus mos.*' 

3 fl|iiT Bina dudi cbha maina 

paladau. 

Fostering a child for six months^ without milk. 

Applied to one who puts off another with promises and 
never fulfils them. 

4 air %T ■5^^^ if. Tero bya kaninlo Ban 

baraaa men. 

I will get you married a hundred years hence. 

Applied to promises to do a thing after an unnecessary delay 
or at a time when it will not be needed. 

FALSE HOPES. 

1 ^ KT ^iPnr. Mana ka larhu khana. 

Eahng the sweetmeats of fancy. Equivalent to ^*Bmld~ 
ing castles in the air.” 

The story below illustrates the proverb. 

Story : — Once a poor man had a jar of oil to convey from 
one place to another at a wage of four annas. The man as usual 
took the jar on his head, and began to walk with it, amusing 
himself with his imaginings, as follows : — “For the conveyance 
of this load I will get four annas, with which 1 will buy a hen, 
which will in due time produce eggs and chickens. The sale of 
these will procure me a few rupees, which will enable me to 
purchase a nerd of goats. After this the sale of the goats and 
their kids will supply me with money snffioient to purchase and 
keep cows, the sale of which, with their offspring, will make me 
possessed of money to buy buffaloes and herd them. The last 
occupation will give mo money enough to marry. When 1 get 

H 
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married 1 will bave children who will call me, father deer, come 
and take your meal ;** then I shall reply. do.'* Snitinji his 

action to nis words he shook his head, f oy this time he had arnyed 
at the shop where he had to deliyer the load) and threw the jar 
on the eroand and spilt the oil. The owner of the oil began to 
blame the coolie for the loss of his oil. Bat the coolie said to the 
man to whom the oil belonged. my dear friend, alas ! yoa 
shonld not monm oyer ‘the oil, which is of very little yalae ; for I 
have lost my family through the destruction of your oil.” On 
being asked what he meant, the coolie narrated the imaginary 
prospects which he had based on the four annas that he had to 
receive for carriage of the oil jar. C. /. “He that lives upon 
hopes will die fasting,” and the story of Alnischar in the 
“Arabian Nights.” 

2 Uina dhublna jhuta 
muta dhandha eachi. 

Tke dream was false, but the pool qf urine is a reality. 

Said by one who has had a terrifying dream, on awaking. 

This proverb is made use of to distinguish between the 
realities of life and the false fears and anticipations which are 
like dreams. 

3 TTUT ^ w wr wfNrr yw. Raj® 

Bhoja bharama ka bhula ghara gbara xnatH ka chula. 

MdjdBhoja is under an illusion. Beery home has 
earthen hearths, 

1. e. all human beings doomed to death, pleasure, pains, 
prosperity and adversity. 

Raiah Bhoj was a famous King of Malwd, supposed to have 
Sourished about the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
oontarr. He is said to have been a great patron w learning, and 
is the hero of many stories and anecdotes, the best known of 
which is the beautiful story called “BdjA Bhoj kd Swapni" dr 
“King Bhoj's dream.” 

4 Bharama ki tatti. 

Allusion's veil. 
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Applied te worldly honour »nd weftltb which IntriaBioally 
ore fallaoioufl. E, it ia oeed of a Boemingly wealthy or great 
man who on examnution tarns ont to be a man of straw. A mait 
who possesses one lakh of rupees is often reckoned to have 
ten lakhs. 

5 in^wr «iT»r ^0 M»y4 M 

tina nama Pharasi, Pharasa, PharaBardma. 

Wealth hcuB three names. ( Maya==4,lltii8iQnt that tJQhich 
tempts all men J, viz Fharsu, JPharsd, Pharasrdm. 

One who has a competence is called Pharsn, a^ wealthier 
mnn is called Pbarsa fa better name), if he is very rich people- 
will call him Pharasram (a very respeotable name). 

Degrees of wealth and corresponding bononr, 

FAMILY OR HOUSEHOLD. 

1 ire iftr ^ ^ tl HWW erer 5k iftr. Ghara karau 

gbara karau sau balaya khora me dharau. 

Set tup housct get married^ (met bring one hundred 
troubles on your head. 

Used to dissuade one from marrying, or nsedi by one who> 
becomes disgusted with the tronhles and discomforts he ia having 
en account of his family. 

FATE OR DESTINY. 

1 ^reWT i-panoboiyo lawoncK. 

One is sure to get the fruit of what he hits sown,. 

^'Whatsoever a mao soweth that shall he also reap.’* 

A reference to the doctrine of transmigration. A man will 
receive the frnit of the deeds done bv bin in former existences. 
This is so certain that a ma» shonli be perfectly patieni under 
aS dronmstaanes. 

t if f ure a iw ^ ^ ft w wif %r P4K 

pbilwni b««ha tela yo dekbau kismbta ko kb^ 

A Peroum seholaTf yet ohHged to eell oU^ emh fde 
tyramy if fate. 
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Tho story below is used to illustrate the proverb. 

Once when India was under the sceptre of the Mohamedan 
Rulers every one who knew Persian couM get a post of some 
importance in the administration. But an unluoky man thoroughly 
educated in that language not having been able to get such a 
post was obliged to take up service with a BaniyA ( merchant) who' 
assigned to him the work of selling oil. 

An accomplished but unlucky man. 

3 ^ Tni '5^7 Huni chha 

ta ekai sapaka ni hunl ta sari rata ghepalo. 

khdra f rice pudding ) is prepared by stirring it 
with one stick ; and an event which is fated not to occur 
cannot be brought round even if a whole crowd of men 
work all night to accomplish it. 

Fate will neoumplish itself in its own wny. 

4 ^lai ^IT«I ^ TTai «I$T Min. Ndja khano saga raja 
kbano bhaga. 

One eats his meal (grain) with vegetables and enjoys 
his kingdom by his luck. 

Fortune decides all. 

Used as a caution against envying others who are in 
better positions. 

5 l>ll% % Eunali ke dekbani muna- 

li dekhanl. 

Why should one consult one's horroscope rather than 
(be contented with ) his skull or fate. 

At the time of birth an astrologer is employed to draw ont 
a chart or horoscope predicting the course of the child's life. 
The sutures of the skull are also supposed to indicate a man’s 
Jot. This proverb is a warning against constant and useless 
reference to one's horoscone (which is always carefully prejmrved, 
but which eften turn ont mse) instead of being oonteni wiith the 
course of one’s life. ^ 

The predictions of horoscopes are so unquestionably believed 
^ iUitmte people of these hills that they regard the things there- 
in predicted to take place as already in their possession. 
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Tbe under-noted fact is used to illnstrate the matter. Once 
a man enquired of a youth (bachelor) of his acquaintance whether 
he was married. The latter replied to the query in the affirmative. 
But the other persons of his household present then and there 
contradicted his statement, saying that he was yet a bachelor. 
On this the youth said “Friends how do yon say this ? you know 
that our Pandit (astrologer) has put down 2 wives for ^me in my 
horoscope.” 

6 MT»I Khasama Bohaga lelo 

bbaga nilc. 

My husband t if cmgry, can deprive me of sohdga (of his 
society) hut not of my luck. 

Applied to one who cares nothing for his superior's wrath, 
since every thing depends on one's fate. 

The extreme of fatalism. 

7 fir^T Jano Nepal kbanu kapala. 

Though one may go to Nepal yet he cannot edcape the 

decrees of fate, 

8 SST ^ »WT. Bakari apana 

bachcha kf khaira kaba taka man a. 

Mow long shall a she-goat pray for the life of her kid? 
(i, e, no one can escape his fate J. 

A bad man will certainly at last meet with punishment. 
There is a strange story current about kids which illustrates 
the proverb. 

iStoiy There are nine festival days called “Nabratri” or 
‘^Durga Puja" generally occurring either in September or October 
every year. Daring these festivities he-goats or kids are killed 
or sacrificed by almost every family. Twenty-two days after this 
there is another festival called “Go Piija" or “Gobardhan" on 
which day all the cows, bullocks, and calves' are fed with human 
food (viz^rice, dal, cakes &c). One day some kids saw calves 
plapng and jumping merrily on account of the feast they were 
looking forward to on tbe day of the ensuing “Go puja.” Tbe 
calves informed the kids of the approaching feast and the latter 
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also began to danoe for joy, in ezpeoiaiion of that day. On seeing- 
them so ignorant of their impending fate, the old goats said to* 
them. ^*0 kids, yon are rery foolish, for yon are nnaware of the 
iaot that the Gopdjd festival will come a long time after you 
will have been kill^ daring the Dorga pnja, which is drawing 
near now. On hearing this all the kids playing so joyfully 
heeame verj sad. 

Also ased in the sense that the things of this world are* 
uncertain and fleeting. 

9 1 ?^ gfiT* Dhaka ka tina pata. 

The^kaka tree has three leaves only, 

• ^e J)hAha tree is considered a very sacred tree. It 
base on^ three leaves. These are sapposea to represent the 
thrfie unirTersal stages of birth, life, and death. Toe proverb 
applies *Jto any or every thing which is written in one's 
fat^ asvineyitable. It is also used to represent insnfiicient or 
fallacio^ arrangement. It is also used to represent that no king 
howsoever pleased with one can give him more than what ia 
de^neff in diis fate, as any amount of min wiU not produce morn 
tbifi 3 leaves in the Dh&ka tree. 

IQ* ^ ^ WTW. JangalamemaagalabaBtii 

mt karh^ka. 

in thejmgle and starving in a town. 

Qo5^ fortune spreads a table before as even in the wilderness,, 
while 4iil fortane red aces as to misery even in the most favonrable* 
oironnliiances. 

11 Hfg ^ m vt Puraba jawa 

paohhama kararaa k4 ui laknbyana. 

Whether I go east or toest the same foie follows me^ 

Gbange pkoe will not ohange one’s fate. C.f. HnraoaV 
*'Bilriae qiSs ezsnl se qno<|ne fagtt.^ 

12 w «nil mni. Chal« bbiga <ga. 

“O F9te,iiu»emt” , 

Kff. One wishes to try bis fortone olsewbevo by leaving 
fbo place where bis flito has failed to do ‘anything fbr bin».> 
^Bdler hick another time.” 
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IS ^(Kfli'Hl^vrflr. Agn ki^ k'm^ bhaliiriiyaiti* 

TFhat becomes hereafter^ 

Oao« the skull of a man waq found by a Pand*i on whieh the 
under-noted inscriptions (sutures) were written. '*Thi8 man wilt 
remain in poverty during the whole of his life, and nndergo 
10 years imprisonment ; after this he will die on the hanks of the 
ocean ; what will become of him hereafter no one knows.’* The 
Pandit, who understood the divine writing, felt curious about the 
fate of the skull, since all other things which were written thereon 
had passed away, and he was quite unable to test its accuracy 
by comparing it with the real events of the man’s life« So the 
Pandit wrapped the skull in a clean cloth and locked it in his bos. 
After travelling for some time in foreign countries he at last 
returned home. There also he took proper care of the sknll and 
kept it looked in bis own safe. Some time afterwards being laid 
up with illness, his wife got possession of the key of her husband’s 
safe. Intending to take out some money or valuables she opened 
it and found the sknll. Suspecting it was the sknll o^her rival 
wife who had died many years before, and becoming ^alons on 
account of her husband^s attachment to the dead woman fs evinced 
by the fact of his keeping her skull so safely, seer etly^jbe* threw 
it into a latrine. She did this because it is supposed 4^at when 
the bones of a deceased person are thus defiled tnat per^n'is^spirit 
will remain for ever in hell. The outcome of the spsll’i^ fate, 
when made known to the Pandit, convinced him that tl|p writing 
on the skull was correct. ^ ^ ^ 

14 v(il Dhuni pdni. % 

Fire and water, t. e, ministering to a Fakir. 

F g. The fire used by a Fakir (ascetic) for warm^^g himself 
is known as a A Fakir needs only a fire to ^iNirm him, 

and water kept in a ^vrd, for be gets cooked food ^m other 
people by begging. Those who help him by supplying': fum and 
wainr are considered to have earned his favor. Aseetios who 
perform penances, and abstain from worldly affairs this Ufa 
are supposed to become kings, ministers, and wealthy pd^le in ike 
next Inb, and so in that existenoe they will topay t|ie Servian 
rendered them in ifiis world by giving good pests Ae in tbeli^ 
Oovemnignt to those who gave them food, water an^ fu^ la the 
same way the people who now find favor with mat men are 
believed lo have served them in the former life vmn flie great 
oAoers and kings were ascetics. 
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15 ft ^ Uphali uphali 

dyun phale karainaki dui nale. 

No matter how hard I dig I can only get two nalia 
( four aeera J. 

Used to dissuade people from excessive toil, and also used by 
one who is discouraged by the failure of his own efforts. 

16 Nani kbori tbuli ni buni. 

vj 

Whose fate ( Qiamat J ia small can never become great. 

Applied to a poor man who after once having become 
prosperous relapses into his former wretched condition. 

Illustration 1. Once there lived a sage hermit in a certain 
forest far away from human habitations, where he had no other 
creature but a small mouse now and then playing around him. 
One day the mouse having been pursued by a cat entered the 
blanket worn by the hermit for covering. The hermit having 
pity on the helpless little creature wished him to be a cat. The 
mouse instantly became a cat. After a little time the transformed 
animal was pursued by a dog, when the sage was kind enough 
to turn him into a dog. On the dog being hunted by a leopard 
the sage made him also a leopard. The leopard used to move 
about fearlessly during the day-time and returned to the jungle 
in the evening. In course of time the leopard came to bo known 
by the people of the neighbourhood as ‘^the hermit's leopard." 
This epithet the leopard considered as a disgrace to himself, and 
thought that it would be uttered no more if ne killed the hermit. 
Bo he went to kill the sage, who, knowing bis evil intention, turned 
him again into a mouse. 

Illustration 2. Once a king while jeurnoying in a foreign 
country saw a most beautiful girl whom he took to his harem 
though ignorant of her parentage. Boon after this it was observed 
that the girl was waning and losing her beauty day by day. On 
enqniry it was found that she did not take her food properly. 
Mtny learned and experienced physicians were employed to benefit 
her, but in vain. She could not give any clue to her disorder. 
At last a wise man, having somehow found oat the parentage 
of the damsel, volunteered to bring her round if he were allowed 
to feed her. The ofier was accepted. After this the man havini^ 
put a little food on a leaf began to feed her at ahorf intervals, 
mid she began to eat, as she was accustomed to. (For she was 
the daughter of a sweeper, a class who do not cook their own food, 
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but live on what they get from the people they lerveu Thus they 
take a little food as they receive it many times a day. (The girl 
also was accustomed to the hahit). Under this regimen, the girl 
began to grow fat and plump. But when the ihots were made 
known to the king he was obliged to drive her out of his seraglio. 

ir nm* Apano dineni anyar& 

kwarba. 

One who wiahee to bestow a gift will give it even \f the 
recipient is shut up ( hidden ) in a dark corner. 

Fate most fulfil itself whatever the outward circumstances 
may be. In other words, any one who wishes to give help to 
another will do so without regard to the other's position. 

18 % Eai son sipi kal son 

ghoga. 

One gets shells, another pearls. {In diving for pearls). 

One man is fortunate, another nnfortunate. 

19 immirr irm %r QTIQI. Apand bbaga ko khanb. 

One will eat ( suffer ) what there is in store in his 
destiny, or what fate ha^ decreed. 

This means that no relatives are of any help to one in either 
prosperity or adversity. 

The story narrated below is c^uoted to explain the proverb. 
It is said that there was once a king who had seven daughters, 
all of whom were very dear to him. One day while sitting among 
them he enquired of each of them through whose luck she got 
her maintenance. All of them except the youngest said “0 Father, 
we as well as the world under your sceptre depend on yonr good 
luck for maintenance and protection.'* The seventh and youngest 
differed from the others and said, Sire, though you have given 
me birth, still 1 shall have to undergo whatever there may be in 
my luck. I do not at all depend on your luck.’* This statement 
made the king indignant against this daughter, and he ordered 
her to be expelled from his palace and placed where four roadh 
meet, to be taken atvay by any body who might wish to have her. 
But he n^e the other daughters to powerful and wealthy princes 
in marmge with an excessive amount of dowry, so that it might 
last for generations. The banished girl, as soon as she nras tibrov^n 

1 
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xm ib« road far off from the town of her father made a tow in her 
mind to make the first man she met her hasband. The man who 
first oame turned ont to be a woodman, who used to earn his bread 
hr aellinff firewood daily. According to her vow the nrl took 
him for her hasband and went to his home, where she began to 
live as his wife, doing the necessary domestic work for him. 
One day while he was Aout to take his load of firewood to the 
town she saw that the load consisted of sandal wood. On enquiry 
•he found that her hasband had supplied that kind of wood to the 
Wag of the city ( her own fattier ) for many years past on 
credit, and received only two annas (about pence) a day. She 
prepared a bill for him, which, after deduction of what he had 
alreiady received, amounted to a lac of Rupees as the price of the 
sandal, and instructed her husband to demand this sum from the 
king. The wood-man did as he was told, and received a lac of 
rupees, with which he came home. With such a large sura in 
her possession she did not like to remain in the wretched hovel 
she and her husband were living in. So she selected a nice site 
for her palace and ordered it to be dug ont, squared and levelled. 
While tnis was being done she found in the place four inyaluable 
large rubies, besides immense wealth in gold, ouried under-ground. 
The rnbios on sale fetched her four lacs of rupees. This wealth 
she invested in prudent speculation as well as in having innumerable 
villages in the neighbourhood and in various kinds of trade. All 
those transactions in time greatly added to their wealth, and her 
husband began to be called a king. Onoe after this the hereditary 
king was assailed and would have been defeated and driven out 
of hu kingdom had it not been for the help the new king gave in 
defeating the assailants. This event put the original king under 
obligation to and made him acquainted with the new king. He 
was yet ignorant of the fact that his own daughter was the wife 
of the new king, and that the latter was his old woodman. After 
this one day the king with his royal family and train was invited 
by the woodman to a feast. The wife having put a drop of curd 
on her right foot (among the Hindus fo(3 is distribated with 
naked foot) served each coarse herself, disguising herself each 
time by putting on a different costume. The guests were astonish- 
ed that instead of one the host had so many waiters. As soon as 
the feast was over the king and the royal family were seated In 
another apartment. The king was astonished to find here » woman 
saluting and addressing him as her lather. He recos^ed his 
daughter and acknowl^ged that every one ought to depend on 
bis or her own kimai (w») and shewed her her other aiiters, who, 
bavi^ lost all they had, had beoome dependant on faimf end Wee 
oonyinoed that no relation howsoever wealthy and powerful eyt 
poor he may be can make a man either prosperous or otherwise. 
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20 iwr %5r Hr. Gai^o UpQ ddo lai^ 
ko delo. 

Ify father will give me jewelrg ^gol4 «md^ Mbee 
ornaments) hut who will give me the Uiek m eikre 
for me ? 

Used to ieaoh people that they should depend on their lot, 
end not on getting troo) others. 

arCQiT «T m airf ^ wm. Earatuta ki nala karma 
ka phala. 

27ie stalks ( of crops ) come hy induetry^ hut the yield; 
depends on luck. 

E. g. A cultivator can only make the crops grow, Int if ho 
has ill luck the orops will be damaged or dbatroyed in soma 
way or other- 

22 aiTVWr^ m kapall saha aharira. 

Eat O skullf oflod endure O body. 

Used by one who is angry with his rll luck. By skull Ka 
means his evil destiny. The sntnres of the skull are suppoeed 
to be written words in which a man's destiny is recorded. 


FAULT-FINDiNQ. 

1 wT^nAT5»5ri*i%Tai viratv ‘Hr. 

Apaoi ^ lekbo na jokbo par&yii ko j&^thi 

ko teko. 

Vnmindfat of Ms own targe goitre he teits another in 
support Me on a stick. 

We /see the faults of others, but not our own* C, /. 

Ainits of our neighbours with freedom we lilsme| but tax AUk 
atirselves though we praetise the same.’* 
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lUuttrated by the foUomng etory : — 

While sitting in Court before the Emperor Akabar tlnf 
Great, his chief minister Birbal was goilty of an act of indecency. 
At which the other ministers present being envious of bis position 
cried out that Birbal had committed a very disrespectful act 
in the august presence of the Emperor, and that he deserved 
capital punishment. The king agreeing with them ordered 
Birbal to be impaled. Birbal being thus convicted of his 
unavoidable fault aid not refute the charge at that time. But a 
few days before the date fixed for the execution of the sentence 
he presented himself to the king and said to him that he had 
already instrncted him in all the aits and sciences of which he 
was possessed, but the art of sowing pearls he bad had no 
opportunity of imparting to him, and that after his death there 
was no one who would be able to instruct him in this mwtery. 
The Emperor being interested in this speech ordered that be 
should be executed after he had shewn him this art. So Birbal 
was allowed to sow the pearls. In order to revenge himself upon 
his enemies (the other ministers) he selected the sites on which 
their houses were built for the sowing of the pearls. The houses 
were ordered to be razed to the ground and made into fields. He 
then asked for lacs of rupees in order to provide the seed pearls 
Having so far accomplished his purpose, be sowed barley on the 
fields prepared for the purpose. After some time the barley sprung 
up and grew, when Birbal himself went to the Emperor and 
told him that the pearls were now ready for reaping earlv in the 
morning. (For in the early morning each dew-^rop on tne barley 
^peared like a beautiful pearl). He also recommended that the 
Emperor should reap them with *his own hands, as the pearls would 
turn into water if touched by any one who was not in the habit 
of committing the act of inuecency of which be had been guilty.. 
*Whereupon the king was sorely troubled and confessed that he wae 
unable to reap them, and the ministers and the other servants 
of the DarhAra all confessed their inability to undertake the 
delicate work of reaping the pearls, not being free from the fault 
of which Birbal had been found guilty. Birbal then said, 
«0 Lord of my soul and property, if no one is free f^om the 
fault of which I have been guilty, why should I lose my life for a 
habit common to all The king was then oUiged to grunt him 

pardon. Compare the Sanskrit proverb. “Tbe wic&d blame 
others for small faiilts, though they be small as mustard seeds, 
hut will not see their own fanlts, though they be large as 
the bel fruit.'* 

Also the mote in another’s eye and the beam in one’s own 
eye of the Gospel story. 
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2 *WW IT^tl %T^*I korhi guia 

gana pakau aurana nan dharau. 

A leper rotting amd full of aorea hlamea another on 
the acme acore, 

I. e. Exposiag the faults of others with a view to conceal 
one*s own. 


FEAR OR SERVILITY. 

1 ^fi|i Para ki swasti. 

Giving aalutation of ‘^Sivaati** through fear. 

E. g. The salutation ^^Stoaati' is only uttered by a Brahmana 
to a king, or to those who are of royal family after they have 
bowed down before or saluted him. But generally through fear 
the same word is used by a Brahmana before a king salutes him 
(m order to please him) or to any one in power tivjagh not 
entitled to it. 

Henoe the proverb is applied to one who from fear acts 
contrary to his conscience and custom. 

2 nw ^ IT ft*I Kt fSjaiT^. Basa parko 

kalala ka bina mada rai nijanu. 

One m the power of a distiller ca/nnot dbatain from 
wine ( through fear or in order to pleaae him ), 

FOLLY & IMPRUDENCE. 

1 IIT ^ W liT Vi! TO. Un pana ka 

cbula pana chula pana ka unpana. 

To bring m outaidera amd place them near the hearth, 
amd to drive away thoae of the household. 

The onstom among Hindus prohibits persons, other than 
kinsmen and relations, to approach their kitchen, otherwise their 
food is rendered unholy and useless ; and thus by **hearth-people*' 
is meant the members of the same house and near reiatmns. 
So foreigners if taken into one's boose, are sure to roin the honse, 
havina so sympathy with thb family. For instance when a 
oononbine is taken into the honse and the married wife expelled 
from it. 
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2 ^ Hit* Vrflt. Apo^ 

birBM dera jaika khanl. 

3b eat one'e own grain in another* a house. 

Refers to one who is independent and not under oUigatioo> 
to others. In another sense this is also qaoted of one who foolishly 
maintains independenoe, E. g. a man who is visiting another, ia 
expected to live at the expense of his host. 

3 'vn %T zw *T« WlV Akala ko tappu 

pichharhi dhhala agharhi appu. 

One who loses his presence qf mind holds his shield 
behind him and puts himself in front. 

4 ftl S Ik. Babajyu ki jai 4ahirbad» 

men gai. 

The **JaV* {blessing) of a Jogi {ascetic) goes in 
blessings. 

This is applieaUe to one who neglects his own afiairs for the 
sake of others. 

This proverb is a slnr on an asoetio, who instead of devoting 
his time and attention to the contemplation of the Almixhty with 
the object of attaining the chief end of man, wastes Eis iilh i» 
profnsely throwing away his blessings saving Jof ’ (victory) tO' 
every one he comes across. An ascetic when sainted is bonnd to 
express his good wish (Jat) to the person making an obeisance^ 
to him. He wishes triumph to others but does not triumph over 
his own desires (lower nature). 

^ Bbekuwa kulyirbo. 

A dull head is a blunted axe. 

Ai^ed to a very stupid person. 

6 nHI IT ifxswr W>fl W*ir. Pm44w<i» 

gaja dagarhi Ugd. ^ • 

The pilgrims go to Earidwdra, but the f hosts ofso go^ 
with them. 
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an gpirits that take luynaa tbn»e> Jbot isannot 

S rform human acts, and bo cannot perform anr reHaiona rites at 
sridwara (a famocu place of pilgrima^). AppUad to one who 
tries to do what is bejwnd his power ; imitatmg greater persons. 
Superstitious people suppose tnat evil spirits accompany human 
beings inyisibfj in order to take possession of them and also to 
imitate them, merely because they were human beings themselves 
before they died. 

7 5|t^ «IT *T^. Gobara lya kayo gu 

libera fharho. 

One deputed to brmg coto dung has brought human 
excreta. 

Applied to a very stupid man. 

8 «!« uSt 4ll«l Gandu hatlif gbara ki 

phauja marau. 

A toicked elepha/nt destroys its own army. 

Fouling one’s own nest. 

9 ^ ^ Gurha dika gu«^ 

chuka dika ruthalo. 

One gets angry with a man who gwes him treacle^ and 
pleased with him who gives a sour liquid. 

Applied to a foolish man who is annoyed with another’s good 
advice, but pleased with him who gives him bad advice. This 
corresponds with what is elsewhere said, that good advice to a 
foolish man makes him angry rather than wise, just as milk given 
to a snake will only increase the quantity of its poison. 

10 I|qrif Hogn^i bakhata mwala 

^honuil^u. 

One begins to look for the door when he is under the 
necessity Uf easing himself. 

Applied to impradeni persona who do not provide lar la|are 
jMoeMitiea. 
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11 IrrT ^iT «TT«i«r Jora thorbi 

gusBa bhauta marakbana ka laksbyana. 

One who has little strength hut much anger carries the 
marks of one who will he heaten ( i. e. will surely 
get a licking ). 

Us^d as a cantion to poor persons against shewing anger. 
C, f, you cannot bite, never shew yonr teeth.’* 

12 

Baniya bola ki meri bati na baitha paharhi bola puro tola. 

The Baniyd ( shop-keeper ) says **I)o not sit in my 
shop'* The Paharhi ( hill man ) answers^ *^please weigh 
me the full weight'* (for the grain he has hrdught 
to sell ). 

This is applied to cne -who in spite of his being very much 
disliked by another asks him to do some thing for him which the 
other will not do. 

13 HT7r Bbata kbaika jata pucbbada. 

After homing eaten rice from a mam's hand to enquire 
about his caste. 

A man generally enquires about another's caste before he 
intermarries in his family or eats rice from bis hand. If he has 
already entered into such an alliance without previous enquiry he 
should make no enquiries afterwards. If he does so, he exposes 
himself to ignominy and disgrace ; for after eating rice (not other 
kinds of food) from a man’s band yon can refuse him nothing. 

14 Sikbainakalacbadbayunpani. 

Borrowed wisdom and water thrown upward ( cannot 

be depended on ). 

Applied to one who being devoid of wits is instructed for a 
certain occasion, but fails to use properly the words taught him. 
Illustrated by this story. 

A villager bad a younger brother who was a simpleton. 
One day, wishing to hear news of his &ther4ii*biw’s family be 
sent him thither, instructing him to talk cheerfully and politely, 
and not sit like an owl, as was his usual custom. On arriving 
at the bouse, the members of the family gathered roitnd him 
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and began relating feeveral miifortimes whSob bad happened to 
them lately, anoh aa the death of their {kther, the loia of their 
irrigated land hj a flood etc. The eimpletoD, remetnhering his 
broUier'e instraotioDB, replied to eadb reoital, Really now, 
that's very nice. 1 am glad to hear this,*’ wherenpon the family 
yrere enraged, thinking he was making fan of them. Retnmittg 
home, he toM his brother what he had done. His brother 
called him all the fools and idiots under the snn, and* told him 
that be onght to have expressed his sorrow and sympathy for 
their misfortunes. After some months the simpleton was again 
sent to the same house. This time they began telling him good 
news, about four sons horn in the family, large profit made by 
dealing in bollocks etc, to which the fellow kept replying, 
^^Good Godl I’m very sorry to hear this ;*’ whereat the people 
of the house were so angry that they kicked him out, and ordered 
him never to show his face there again. 

15 ^ ShiWri 

fihikara khelani chutiya gaila phirani. 

Sportsmen hunt for game^ but the foolish a^lessly 
follow them. 

Applied to people who idle away their time in the hope of profit- 
ing by the labors of others. 

16 SI? Kanili 

khaika kanali ki jarba ni pabachyanado. 

One who eats the nettle but does not know its roots. 

Applied to one who is utterly ignorant and never asks tbe 
reason or origin of the most ordinary things. 

17 irft Lekhi bera dinu 

hdtha kdti bera dinu. 

Giving writings is the same as cutting off the hand T 

L €, He who gives written obligations is in the power 
of another^ 

Compare Proverbs, 3S,S6. Be not one of theai tfaei are 
•areiies for debts. 

**lf tbeii art surety for thy neighbour, thou art snared.** Pro. 6. 1. 
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18 Sikha pai bechi khai. 

Se ha^ppened to learn something but sold his wisdom. 

Applied to one ^ho makes poor or improper use of his 
resources. C, f, *'Buy the truth, and sell it not ; also wisdom, 
and instruction and understanding.*' 


19 9T Lachhuwa kothari ka chela. 

Lachhuwd kotharVs sons, 

Lachhuwa was, many years ago, living in a village known 
as “Eothyara** C Patti fiherang, Pargnna Gangoli, District Knmaon). 
He had nine strong, stout, and good looking sons, bat all dull- 
beaded, foolish and stupid. They have become proverbial, and 
their names are used by people to bring home to their own young 
tons and relations their follies and imprudences, when they have 
not the common sense to do a thing properly, to encourage them 
to sharpen their wits. 

A recital of a few of their acts will illustrate the proverb. 

Once their father proposed to build a house, and desired them 
to out beams, sleepers and planks in the jungle for the purpose, 
and convey them nome by a hand, or a span, i as the phrase goes in 
the hills when a thing is to be done at one’s convenience) to the 
spot where the house was being built. Accordingly they went 
to the jangle, and cut trees, but instead of bringing them home 
they cut them into pieces of a cubit or span in length. The father 
(who was expecting the timber daily) on enquiry after many days 
found to bis regret and astonishment that the timber had been 
completely spoiled. 

Again one day while cutting trees in the jungle they were 
panic-struck bv seeing a tiger at a distance. Unnecessarily 
apprehending tnnt perhaps one ot them had been taken away by 
the tiger, one of them began to count their number to ascertain 
whether they were nine or not. He counted and found eight only, 
because be did not count himself. The others tried and found the 
same result. They then began to lament and cry out that one of 
them had been taken away by the tiger. As soon as their fatbei 
beard their cries and lamentations be was paralysed, and became 
as one thunder-struck. But on coming out and seeing all the nine 
present he began to mourn oyer the stupidity 4>f hk sons. 

A third time their father gaye them cfo^ and desired tbein 
Co make skirts for the women of his household. Instead oi 
meaanring the cbth on the person of each of the women before 
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the ekirte were eewn, they measured oloth round the iranks of 
Chir trees, and sewed the skirts around them, and reported to their 
father that the skirts were ready, bat could not be taken off. The 
father went to see what was really the matter, and was disgusted 
to find how stupid his sons were. 

Again, on another occasion, their father, in order to make 
them of some use, gave them a large sum of money to deal in cloth. 
They brought cloth from Kashipur fa market in the Tarai district 
adjoining Knmaun^ and began to sell it. After some months the 
father asked them whether they were getting any profit by the 
traffic. They replied father, we are getting immense profit 
from the sale of the cloth ; what we purchased at only eight yards 
for the rupee at Kashipur, we are selling here at the enhanced 
rate of twelve yards for the rupee.’* 

On the fifth occasion the father requested them to dig some 
wells for the sake of merit as he himself had become very old 
and was about to die. The sons went out and had a talk among 
themselves. They arrived at the sage conclnsion that there was 
scarcely any need of digging wells in the vi'lage, where there were 
already many water springs, so they had better furnish water on 
the tops of high mountains where it was most needed. Therefora 
they dug many ditches on the pieaks of mountains to get water, 
but to no purpose. These ditches or dry holes or wells are still 
in existence in Pargannah Gangoli and are called after them.. 
^‘Lacbhuwa Kotbari’s sons* wells.*’ 

Lastly, when their father died, all of them preposed to 
amuse themselves by flying about as birds. Knowing tnat they 
could not fly without wings, they tied large “-Siijoa** with which 
corn is sifted, to their bodies and arms, and leaping down a high 
precipice perished like Icarus of old. 

20 Vft VifT MTt WWT* Wokhnla ko hhii 
Mushala Huma ko bbai Tbuma. 

The brother of a mortar is a pestle and Stmd's 
brother is Thvmd. 

Two persons who are alike foolish and illiterate. 

21 VSl% <1 lifV Saka^ na paki^i baad4ka 

takani. * 

One unable to^ shoot sitraXght aims at another with 
a ffun. 
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Applied io oat who Tain^ ftUeoipi» ray ilMBg beyoid hit 
oipa^tj or power. C. /• “Jf you oasBot bite, never ahew 
yoor teeth.’* 

22 isiHf ^ffi| Rala sbilkha d£ni siloka- 

do rajo. 

A foolish mati broods over all he hears. 

UluBtratisn. A foolish man oace heard soose one say that 
people aboat to die become cold is the hands and feet. This saying 
teok hold of him so that he never forgot it. One day be went out 
to dig Tmirkm, an edible root highly priaed by the villagers, and 
which is often dug from a depth of 3 or 4 feet in the ground. 
Whes the fool had finished digging and collecting the roots, his 
bands and feet became very cold, as it was the winter season. 
Bemembering the saying that cold bands and feet are signs of 
^proaohing death, he left the basket of roots in the jungle and 
went home, telling his friends that he was about to die. Ho then 
laid himself down and soon assumed all the appearance of a dead 
Bnan. His friends thinking he was really dead carried him to- 
the junction of two streams, where they slightly scorched the 
body and left it. That evening two travellers passing that 
way, and not knowing the road, began to speak about the way thev 
ahoold take to reach a certain village. The fool hearing them saia, 
*^Wben I was alive I used to go by such a path, but I am dead 
BOW.” The travellers were frightened, and ampposing that the 
man was a ghost, stoned bio to death. 

S3 W vw. Baull 

mt ka baula puta aundi ganga par jla ki suta. 

Hke foolish son of a foolish mother vmheo to cross the 
ssodtlen torrent on a brtd^ of straw. 

Foolish people do or attempt foolish thing#. 

JUmiroSion. Once the Emperor Akbar the GFreat desired 
his visier Birbal to- prednoe three fools before hhn within a week. 
Birbal aoeordingly west abeot iw searth of them. While tbue- 
engaged he saw a mra riding a pregnant male idth a hbsiff load 
of fael on hie bead, aid eoqnired ef him olby bo wa^ doing ao* 
The man replied mt be did se eniy to spare m maao as H wra 
piagnant. Aamsed at bit reasoning, Birbal aoiod- Wm dowft' as 
oneof thothfeoibfitshe waainaearehof. Bo be took him to ^ 
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Emperor, who, after hearing from tb« ma« tim rmtan hat had to 
pve for hia condaot, declared iWt the man waa ri^t After this 
he asked Birbal why he had broaght only one fool rastead ol three* 
Birbal said Sire, this is the first (nataralj fool ; yonr majesty 
is the second, who has declared his oondoot to be rig^ ; and 
1 am the third, who have broaght him before year mi^eety to 
be judged. 

24 Chora bhalo bekupha buro. 

^ thief is better than a stupid man, 

L e* A stapid man is worse than a thief to deal with# 

25 aniTu HTW Jabana tarasba khando 

najadika. 

A cutting tongue and the term ( within which a debt is 
to he repaid ) will he short. 

No one can get his work done or purpose accomplished by 
using harsh words, or taking severe and improper measurte. For 
instance, if one were to accost a woman as '^mother** she would fed 
highly pleased, but would be greatly incensed if one in saluting or 
addressing her were to say to her my father’s wife’^ tbongb 
both terms have the same signification. 

26 St WIVlil. i.pani khat& me 

kulyarbi tnarani. * 

One strikes an axe against his own foot, 

To do a thing which ruins one's own interest. 

27 biWV Chutiyd nuungay^ 

aulada ckborbigayd. 

The f&olish masi is dead^ but has left offspring, 

proverb the father ia atill aecnaed d fedishiiess 
through hii foolish son. His follies live after him. 
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28 llis ^ Gastha ko piiro akals 

ko hlno. 

liMl of knots but witlets. 

The villagerB keep their money tied ap in knots in their 
clothes ; jso full of knots means very rich. 

Applied to one who is rich) but destitute of wit, and so 
deceived and cheated by every one. One who has more money 
than wit to use it properly. 


29 ^ Shnkra aurana so® 

Bano apun son kano. 

The planet Venm (in Hindu astronomy, of the male sex) 
is two-eyed to other people, but blind (one-eyed) to himself, 

E, g. This planet is said to have only one eye, the other 
has been put out. In spite of this defect, according to astrologere 
he bestows good fortune while in the ascendant, but is jinable 
to repair bis own loss. This proverb is thus quoted iu reference 
to a man who is engaged in doing good to others but neglects bis 
own affairs. The lesson usually drawn from this is that a man 
ought first to look to bis own welfare and then try to do good to 
other people. C. /. “Physician, heal thyself.” 

30 Qifur i| na pabaebyana 

bhaka angwala. 

To embrace at once one who is a perfect stranger. 

Applies to one’s revealing bis secrete or making requests tO' 
another with whose conduct and character he is unacquainted. 

31 ^ ^VT- Pauna pu^bi pakorh^. 

He oaks the gueet what food he pnfere. 

E, g. To enquire from the guest as to the kind of food ho 
likes to eat. It is improper and against etiquette for ^fhe gueet 
to vsj what he will eat. He who is to receive a gift should not ]mh 
eskeif what is his choice. 
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32 5 iVTTai 11^ %T «T%- Tu kyaaa 

gaye haika ko kamaye apano khaye. 

Why have you been ruined ? became you cammed Jor 
others t but fed yourself at your own expense {^you did the 
work of others without food and wages ). 

E. g. The castom is for the employer to feed the labourer 
and also pay his wages. 

Applied to foolish squanderers who do not caro for wages. 

33 urir ^ Dekho bale 

sahura buwari ko mutanai bati. 

I have seen the conduct of my daughter-in-law from 
the mcmner she performed the offices of nature. 

An unchaste woman reveals her character by trifling actions ; 
or, more generally, we can judge of a personas nature by small 
indications, e g. untidiness or carelessness. 

34 ^T¥* Aghina daurba pachhina 
chaurba. 

He runs forward but neglects behind. 

Applies to one who makes advancement or progress in his 
lesson or work, but neglects what he has already attained. 

35 «l]^ «ilT- Lato apani jasi dhoti 
l.iga. 

The dumb {in spite of other's admonitions) will cover his 
loins ( or dress himself) in his own {clumsy) way. 

That i|i an idiot will not follow or act upon the good advice 
rfven him by others superior to him in every respect. C. /. ^Tools 
despise wisdom/' 
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^ OTTC lA kasai kani paty&nchhya. 

A cow trusts in a butcher, 

Ua«d of persons void of intolleot who tmst in cheats and 
thns suffer in oonseqnenoe. 

37 irfT WT WU Bolika kuma- 

faara ghorha ma laga ni charbado. 

A potter will not ride a horse ecen {f told to do so. 

A potter always rides an ass, hence the proverb. 

I, s. Foolish people do not listen to any advice, even if for 
their own comfort or benefit. 

FOOLISH AMBITION. 

1 ^ langoti nai 

tambu son mana. 

One who has no cloth for his loins (to hide his nakednessj 
longs for a tent, 

Preposterons desires. 

2 7^^ sStiz ^ tjj* • Badana para langota 
ni ZQotjun kl kbarida. 

One who has no cloth to cover his loins wishes to 
purdkase pearls. 

Preposterons desires. 

8 «ra )tTf ^ ITTI Maiui bod* 

margala khauQ syundi ma ku ni pau9« 

I have not even the 4>a4ela (oil) for my head but I have 
a longing for sweetments (cooked in oil). 

( Pa<ielnthe oil left after cooking pdrie ( cakes ) in the 
cooking veieel i. e. Iramt oil }. 

Applied to one who longs for things Ijnyond ^his meane- 
Women apply oil to their bead in order to decorate and tie 
their hair. 
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4 luAn* %Tf Xamakom' dhotf 

man a bod a lao moti. 

Nothing to wear, yet wiahea for pewrla. 

J W %T Tana ko ni laugo^i 

tambu ki farmayasba. 

Nothing to wear, yet aaka for a tent. 

6 ■7WI %T WT ^T*l Tana ko ni latti 

pdnn chabauncbba alapatta. 

No cloth to cover hia peraon, yet he wanta to chew 
hetel nut. 

7 «?«| %T f%^T 9Tsr Mana bausiya karama gandiya. 

Heart ambitious, hut fate unlucky. 

Used when poor people indulge in impossible wishes. 

^ Sabbi sbyalon singa nr bondd. 

All jackals have not horm. 

Applied ironicnlly to those who aspire to some dignity and pretend 
to importance. C, f. “All that glitters is not gold,” 

The jackal who is supposed to possess a horn in his head is 
made king of the jackals. The born comes out and becomes visible 
only at the time when it cries, at other times it shrinks and is there- 
fore not seen. Whenever the king of the jackals cries, all the 
jackals are obliged to acknowledge him os their lord by their 
bowling r'^sponse. If any one does not do this his head breaks and 
he dies. The king of jackals is said to yell out to the other jackals. 
“Main Dilli ka Badshab hun, Main Dilli ka Badshah buQ, Main 
Dilli k& Badsh&h hiin.*’ (1 am emperor of Delhi.) To this all the 

i ’ackals soy Ho, ho, ho. (Yes you are, yes yon are, yes you are). 
Vople attribute many strange properties to the horn of the jackal 
(Shyala singi). Whoever is in possession of the horn will get 
the king in his own power, will defeat bis enemy, will drawmeo to 
his side, make women love him, will be prosperous, will not die even 
if strnck with a deadly weapon Slc. &c. 

The l|hy&1a Singi (horn of the king of jackals) is reekoned 
as one of the Nidhia (taliamans or oharm^ by virtue of which one 
can get everythbig ho desires. 
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9 Gedinapalladuibyawakarula. 
Nothing m hia pocket and pmae, yet wishes to ma/rry 

two brides. 

In Qnrhwal no one can get a bride nnless he pays smartly for 
her. Applied to one ambitious beyond his position and power. 

10 Tfii* mr Rasi gala laga harha 

son batha pasaranu. 

Soup sticks in the throaty but he stretches forth his 
hand for a bone. 

Applied to one who cannot do what work is already in his 
bands yet asks for more, or being unable even to do an ordinary 
thing attempts matters beyond his power. 

11 TTairar arerm vxar. Raja ka jaBa gralia 
mera laga kai'a. 

Make my stars the same as those of a king. 

By stars literally is meant ciren instances or luck. This is 
applicable to a very irisignificant person who aspires after high 
things totally beyond his reach, or competes with his superiors. 
Stars-nefortune. High ambition. 

FOP8, BOASTERS & FASTIDIOUS PEOPLE. 

1 91V VTBT RB9RSTR Gurha kh£no gnlgulana 

vB >S Sj 

ko parabCja. 

One who eats gurha ( treacle ) but odistains from 
sweet loa/ves ( made with gurha ). 

Foolish scruples. 

2 Sf| VT »l«T BTilwr Hatbi nigali ja^o 

maobbara gala lagano. ^ 

Ib strain at a gnat and swallow m elephant 
or camel, 

E, g. To make much ado about the performadoe of un- 
important duties, but to make no diffionlties about nagleotmg mnehi 
more important afiairs. 
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3 7^ Derha fatu baga tse ieto. 

Enca/n^ed in the garden^ hut having onlg a pong 

and a half. 

Pride and poverty. 

4 VTTTlil Marani Dilli hagani cbuU. 

Professes to conquer Pehli but never stirs out qf his 
oim house, 

A great boaster. 

5 *rT^ sim %I^T W ftlT. Mirnai 

xnarnai Dilli janebha jo kbarho batba kwe nikara. 

Ee would fight his way to Pehli, but does not wM to 
strike a blow, 

A great boaster. 

6 'g3!7f% Burbi gborbi bandti jfna. 

An old mare with a saddle of broad cloth, 

A beggarly fellow in fine clothes. 

7 %T 9tTl%* I>iUi ko dilwilf 

mukba ebuparbo peta kbali. 

Like the inhabitants of DeMi^ who^ though hungry {try to) 
look well fed. 

Applies to fops. 

8 Hfn %rffHniT filr^ Badaoakonilatti 

misfii lagawa alapatta. 

Has no doth for his person, but needs Missi ( a powder 
used for coloring the teeth by fashionable iuztive women ), 

9 »ll« ^ W irtW. garibi?! teabams 

ko tapiyjl^. 

A poor man, but uses a silk thread to tie hisfrowssrs with^ 



Saukfna budhiya 
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10 Vital nm V wtur- 

vS 

cLatii ko labangd. 

A foppish old lady has a skirt made of a mat^ ( when 
she cannot get anything else ). 

7. One accustomed to luxuries or comforts cannot give 
them up. 

11 I^edha pau chuna tebarl 
men rasoi. 

Only six chhatdks of flour ( the smallest quantity necessary 
for one person ) hut cooked in the Tehdri. 

The tAdri is that portion of a house which is visible to all 
who pass bv. 

This is used of one who being very poor has haughty airs 
and makes vain show. 

12 TJncbi dukana pbfka pakawana. 

• A lofty shop, but tasteless or worthless sweets. 

A man of note whose dealings ore not good, or one who is 
great in name, but has no wealth or propei ty ^o maintain it. 

13 «r*l «rvi ^ fVT f^^T- Mana xnana bbau sbira bilau. 

The heart desires, hut the head is shaken in denial. 

14 iiru %T Nama ko barbo darshana 

ko chboto. 

Well reputed, hut had to deal with ( literally, great in 
name, but lilULe to look at ). 

Descriptive of a man who has managed to get a good repata- 
tioii| but in private dealings is found to be roguish, selfish etc., 

FORBEARANCE. 

1 it fifcWSUftiw V ^ wmftiihulhi- 

Eka chala bikha ki wiki pini jaiki dca eao cbula amrita 
ki pi WLkbi chba. 
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One cup of poison should he accepted at the hands of tite 
man who has already given one a hundred of nectar. 

We should be willing to bear somewhat with the abuse or 
ill-treatment bestowed on us by a benefactor. 

2 WTt WSI Pi®cha 

lai ni khoni ddmana dasa lai ni khonf bithana. 

A Dum ( a low caste man ) ought not to quarrel for the 
sake of Jive rupees^ and a Bitha {patrician) Jor ten rupees. 

This is used to show that one ought to forbear quarrelling 
with others for small amounts. C./. Go not forth hastily to strife, 
lest thou know not what to do in the end thereof, when thy 
neighbour hath put thee to shame.” 

*iSt ft»rr«raT 'Si' wth i^ileii. 

Hisalu ki bdna barhi risalu najika jaibera udbini dincbba. 
Ye bata ko kaile gato ni manano dudyala ki lata sauni 
parhyanchbya. 

The temper of Hisalu^ a thorny wild berry ( wild rasp^ 
berry ), is very bad ; for it pierces one who touches the 
plant ; no one ought to mind this, Jor the kicking of a milch 
cow must he endured by every one. 

All the field-terraces are full of this wild plant, the branches 
and leaves of which are full of sharp and crooked thorns. It is 
loaded with ripe berries in the months of May and June. The 
berries are soft, pulpy, and sweet, and afford a nioe treat to the 

S oor people, but every time a berry is plucked the fingers ate in 
anger of being pierced with thorns. 

One ou^t not to mind the ill temper of those we are 
benefitted by. 

Kbani gama pairani Bbaraml^ 
One ou^t to forbear and he modest 

Used to admonish children or others not to be fastidious or 
quarrelsome, but to lead a respectable life. 
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FORCE OR COMPULSION. 

1 Bbutanalakbddewatanadhakka. 

Ghosts have large goats sacrijiced to them^ hut the deities 

are pushed aside. 

Ghosts are supposed to frighten and take possession of 
people by making them sick and die, so people ihns attacked 
worship ghosts, and sacrifice big goats to them, whereas deities, 
who, though they have far greater power td bless their devotees, 
and who do not thus trouble and attack people) are forgotten or 
neglected on the score of their being harmless. 

2 Jit %r W»l- Nlmarhiyo paun ko 

gbinaurbo padbana. 

The headman of a deserted village is the sparrow, 

E. g. In an inhabited village sparrows find a few nooks or 
holes to live in, but in the village abandoned by human beings they 
can oocnpy any place without fear. 

Applied to a small man who exercises great authority, or 
oppresses others with inpunity, there being no great men or 
authorities in the locality. 

3 ^ Duna ni sakado bisa patba. 

Cannot lift up 32 seers^ hut can lift 40 seers. 

Applied to one who is not willing to do a little work, but 
will do much more by being goaded to it. 

4 If « HifT Wt Ho merf swena 

natara katun tero nakba. 

Be my wife, or I will cut your nose off. 

Obtaining one’s object by threats and violenoe. 

kf dbola ki ka^dali kasika U^o boldfda. 

The head of a woman and that a drum ^oe good 
sotmd when well tied and heaten. 

Martial authority commended. 
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6 ^ Mm man beta mu* 

Balamana. 

Made a Musalrmn hy force. 

Applied to any one who ia compelled to do anything 
contrary to his wishes. Adverting to the manner in which 
Hindus were forced to become Mahomedans by the Mtffaomedan 
rulers. 


7 ^ Mulaijal mulaija jetba^a 

ki swena. 

To become hy pressure the unwilling wife of her huahand*8 
elder brother, 

E g. According to custom a younger brother’s wife is not 
allowed even to touch her husband's elder brother, and vice versa. 
So to become bis wife is a most atrocious incest. 

Used of one who commits sin under compulsion. 


Meri anguli 

tera ankba me teri mera mukba me. 

My finger is in your eye, and your finger is in 
my mouth, 

/. e. you are in my power every way ; you are in a 
perilous state. 

9 ^ t llf ft yttr- Latoo ko yam batos 

teQ ni bujbado. 

A man who needs blows to move him, wUl pay na 
attention to mere words. 

Applied to foolish and illiterate people who vrUI not do 
anything without coercion or force. 
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FRIENDSHIP & ESTRANGEMENT. 

1 f^nnf tSiint- Wa lanl mitafn jo rawo 
-mtam. 

Make that kind of friendship which will last for ever, 

Cabtioa against temporary friendships which are generallji 
not sincere, but entered into from some selfish motive. 

^^Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

“Buckle them to thy soul with hoops of steel/' Shakapeare,^ 

2 ^ %rj: Tt5t TSlil* Kalko 

apa hoi rahano koi apano bapai rakhano. 

Act as a friend to another and have another as 
your friend. 

“Bo unto others as you would have them do unto you." 

3 ft Rupaya ki dosti dawai 

ko sharira. 

Friendship for moneys sake and the body fed on 
medicine will not last. 

4 ^ Teri meri prfta kolaie 

ka tuku. 

Your love and mine is on the top of a pine tree. 

This is used when friends are completely estranged from 
each other. 

5 UTS* Baba ko mitra gurha ko kd^ha. 

The friend of one's father and the treacle’ wood ( dry 
sugar-cane), 

E. g. One’s father’s friend will do him good, i. not xnjare 
him, as the sugar cane though dried up will provo to be sweet. 

Used to encourage one's father’s friend to do some 

fsYoiir. 
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FUTURE APPREHENSIONS OR CONTINGENCIES. 

1 ^ if Peta men larhaki kavadorba 

bata. 

a chain for the hoy who is yet in the womb* 

As soon as a boy is born, a chain either of siW^r or of 
thread is put round his waist. An imprudent or impatient person 
wishes to make nnnecessary provision for him while it is yet 
uncertain whether the unborn child will be a boy or a girl. (In the 
case of a girl, the waist chain is not required). 

Used of needless apprehensions. 

This is illnstrated by an incident which took place dnriag 
the time of one of the Native Princes at Almora. 

Once a contingent force composed of the Banias of Almora 
was ordered to go and fight with the army of an enemy, who 
had arrived at Haldwani (at the foot of the hills) to invade the 
hill-country. The raw recruits, in a great fright, drew out their 
swords from the sheaths and started on the expedition. The Bajd 
asked the reason of their so doing, whan they replied ^^Sire, we 
shall have hardly any time to dra-W our swords when we oome 
in face of the enemy, and so we must keep them ready ^ for the 
emergency.’* From this the Baja saw that they were a set 
of cowards, and so packed them off home again. 

2 Jai bakhata ko dyo 
tai bakhata ko pani. 

When it rains, there will he water. 

One should not be anxious about the future. 

•‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.** 

3 l|xq Bapa maralo baila batala. 

The bullocks {property) wUl be divided {amony the 
brothers ) on the death of the father* 

The son imagines be will do many wonderful things with tlm 
properly that comes to him, builds castles in the air. Bat all U 
eontingetft tdi his getting the property. 


L 
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GAMBLING. 

1 Juwa mithl hara. 

>j 

Gambling losses are like sweets. 

I, e. Ono wants more, or the loser wants to try again. 


GIFTS FROM RELATIVES. 

1 ft Fauna kl pakorhl swada. 

Dainties brought by a guest who is a relative are delicious. 

Other peoples' food, possessions, &c seem to ns better than 
lar own. Or, the gift of a beloved one is sweet. 

Also that any dainty which one may have in plenty is not 
10 delicious nor so highly appreciated as that which he has not 
limself, bat receives a little of from another person. 


GIFTS OF THE GAB. 

1 Iftr ^ ^ 9^- Jalko gicho taiko saba kuchba. 

Whoever has a tongue has everything. 

The power of eloquence. 

Once »n illiterate but crafty and talkative man, professing 
himself to be one of the greatest of Pandits, took his abodo 
in a certain city where be was much respected, and regarded 
as a saint by the people. When Lis fame spread far and wide, 
another Pandit who was a real scholar came to see him with a 
view to test his learning, and sent him a letter in Sanscrit through 
his servant. As soon as the letter was handed to the illiterate 
man be opened it and then threw it towards the servant saying 
his master had no ability to address him in Sanscrit, After 
this the real Pandit sent him word that be would meet him in a 
literary contest. Tc this the pretended Pa/ndit said “Alas ! bow 
can a mouse stand before a oat, but let thfi mouse oome to the 
cat at any time he likes.*’ A day was fiaed for their contest. 
In the meantime the pretender was asked by the people whether 
he would require any books for reference, and how ^hey would 
be able to know whiob of the two was victorious. The false 
Pandit said that all books they had in their houses should at onoe 
be sent him, and that they should consider him defeated who was 
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first silenced. After this the oraftj Pandit separated all the 
leaves of the books the people had sent him, and on the appointed 
day sat almost buried under the heap of papers. The other PandU^ 
as soon as he saw the talkative man, gave nis salutation (Namaskdra) 
to which the latter replied by saying “Namaskara, Cbamatk4r», 
Dbamatkara,” (mere meaningless words uttered in mimicry). The 
true Pandit was rather astonished at such behaviour on the part 
of the false Pandit. However, be asked him again “Kincbit Shastra 
Charcha,” “Will j'ou have some discussion of learning?” The 
false Pandit answered him by howling “Charcha, marchd, kharchfi,” 
(absurd mimicry). At this the true Pandit was astounded and 
could not say a word more, but silently withdrew from the place. 
Hy thi** the people, who were interested in the false Pandit^ were 
fully convinced that ho had won the victory, and began to heat 
drums, ring bells, and blow conch shells and trumpets. 

Illustration No. 2. A she-fox being pregnant desired her 
husband to build her a house for her young ones. The fox agreed, 
to do so, but as soon as he got his food he went ont to another 
, ’jungle, and there basked in the sun the whole day, and returned 
to his wife in the evening in time to eat the evening meal 
pro\iJed by her for him. In this way be loitered for days and 
months, always telling his wife that he was engaged in building 
a shed tor her offspring. At last his wife gave birth to the young 
ones, and asked him to shew her the bouse. He took her and the 
young ones into the jungle to a den occupied by the cubs of a 
tigress, and placed them there, instrncting his wife what to do 
and say on the approach of the tigress, viz., to squeeze the young 
ones so that they might scream out, and to tell him (the husband ), 
on bis enquiring the cause of their crying, that the young ones 
were crying for the fresh flesh of a tiger which they could not get, 
ond that they would not eat the stale flesh of a tiger killed the 
day before. He then wont and sat down on a ridge above the 
cavern. Just as the tigress came the shc-fox caused her young 
ones to ory out, which enraged the tigress, who saw that her den 
was taken possession of by some other animals. The fox 
fas arranged) enquired why her young ones were crying, to which 
his wife replied as she was told to do. On hearing this the 
tigress, thinking that her young ones had been killed and that now 
she herself womd be killed, took fright and ran away. While 
thus running through the forest the tigress met with a monkey, 
who, having heard why she was running, told her that her panic 
was groundUBB, since she was queen of all the animals of the forest, 
and ofiPered to aocompany her to her den. So the tigress appeared 
again before her den acoompanied by the monkey. The she-fox 
repented the process of squeezing and pinching^ her young ones^ 
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tad her hnebend mede the same enquiry and the she-fox the some 
reply as before. This time the fox said to his 'wife. *‘Tell the 
yoang ones to hare a little more patience r they will soon get the 
flesh of a live tiger, which his friend the monkey is kindly 
bringing for them/' This last speech of the fox put the tigress- 
into such terror that she left tbs' place never to return*. 


QOOnsr JUDGIVTEMTS, 

1 Daivi bicbitra gati. 

The ways of Providence are wonderf ul. 

C. /. “Man proposes, God disposes.’* 

Once a pair of deves, seated on a tree, were aimed at with 
aw arrow by a fowler on the one hand, and on the other a falcon 
darted on them from the sky. At this crisis, while the she-dovo was 
lamenting to her hnsband and telling him that they would surely 
be killed either by the one or the other, the shaft discharged by 
the banter killed the falcon, and the sportsman himself was bitten 
by a venomous snake. 6o the pair, thus providentially preserved,, 
narrowly escaped with their lives. 

2 nt %r pk ’:Tt- parabata Parabata 

ki ral. 

A grain of mustard into a mountain, and a moimtain into- 
u grain of mustard again. 

Used to represent God’s power, or providence, or the 
ftraasieat nnture of things in this world. 

8 fli WTWT ^ ^ WTWr- Parmenhwarft ki mflya 

kai^ dhupa kain chbflya. 

lUuswn of God, sun-shine at one phm, md shadows 
%t another. 

The tnnsieDt mtiire of wordl^ things, and the aaiMaal dittri' 
lintioii of haman bappiDeas and misery, regarded as “Maya'* er 
UlaeioQ. Used to maeb patienee. 
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4 %T> £ka dioft bu^ ko 

eka dina jana ko. 

A certain day is ordained for one to rise^ and another day 
to sink. 

Used to warn in prosperity and console in adversity with the 
thought that Fate rules all. 

^ ^ Parmeshw’ara ka gbara 

mu dera chha andbera nf. 

There is delay in God's judgment^ hut there is no 
justice in him, 

6 V’C- Nara samaje aura 

narayana kare aura. 

Man proposes one thing ^ hut God does another thing. 

C, f, ‘‘Man proposes but God disposes.*’ 


GOOD LUCK. 

1 wivT 9T Andha ka batba batera lago« 

A blind man happened to catch a quail. 

It is almost impossible to catch a quail, and for a blind man 
to catch one must be a great chance. Some events are entirely 
the result of the favour of Providence or fortune. Used to 
one who is puffed up, through having gained any thing by 
chance. 

2 «r MT»J% WT fiftr l?r- BWlu ka bhdg* 

le siko ya cbbinko tuto. 

It was the cat's good luck when the net broke. 

Milk and curds are generally kept in a vessel which is 
hung up ig a net to one of the beams of the roof, to be out of the way 
of children and oats, but when the string breaks, the oat has a 
feast. Description of a stroke of unexpected good lock. C. /. 
*^lt is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 
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3 n mz 

One road, two jobs. 

This is used when one sets out for one business, but for- 
tunately accomplishes another object on his way. C, f. *‘To kill 
two birds with one stone.’* 

4 ^Tf% Parmeshwara cbhapara. 

pbarbibera dinchho. 

God gives even through the roof of ones house. 

This moans that if one*s fate is good ho will get ever/ thing 
be needs without care and trouble. 

3 ^T^r* Lata ka pau bata. 

The feet of a simple man {lit. dumb) man are in the path 
{of profit), 

A simple man often prospers by good luck 

Story. In a certain village there lived a very simple man 
who bad a hut and some cattle. His neighbours being envious of 
him, and taking advantage of his simplicity, tried to drive him 
out of the village. So one day, while bis cattle were grazing in a 
jungle, they drove them down a precipice, and thus killed them. 
The poor simple man skinned the dead cattle and conveyed the 
skins for salo to a certain town. While on his way he was 
overtaken by the darkness, ond stopped in a cave in a jungle ; 
after midnight some thieves with stolen property arrived and took 
shelter at the mouth of the same cuve. Hearing their tread in 
the cave, the man became much alarmed, and tried to conceal 
himself under the hides he had brought. The rattling of the 
hides inside the cave startled the thieves, who, panic struck, ran 
away leaving all the money they had brought with them. The 
simple man took possession of the money and went home. li> 
order to measure the amount of money he had received he asked 
for the loan of a wooden measure Irom one of his neighbours. 
The neighbour, being curious to know what be had brought, placed 
some tar at the bottom of the measure. As soon ss the mmple maiv 
bad measured bis money he returned the measure, but a few 
rupees had stuck to the tar at the bottom. This aroused the avarice 
of his neighbour, who asked the simple man bow and whence ho 
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bad obtained so rnuch money ; he said that it was from the sale 
of the skins of his cattle. The envy he bore to the simple man, 
and greediness for money, caused his neighbour to kill his own 
cattle and take their skins for sale, but to no purpose, for he 
received only a few rupees by the bargain. Being enraged he set 
fire to the but of the simple man, and reduced it to ashes. The 
simple man collected the ashes and put them in a bag, apd set off 
to sell them. While on his way, he left his load by the road side 
and went to d rink water at a spring which was at a little distance. 
In the mean time another man who had also left a load of flour 
there, went to drink water too. On returning he took up the load 
of ashes leaving his own by mistake and went his way. The 
simple man also returned and took the load left by the other man. 
Seeing some strange marks on the load he opened it and found 
that it contained flour. Then he took the load to his home where 
he again asked his neighbour's measure to ascertain the quantity 
cf the flour. His neighbour, having found that the simple man 
received flour in lieu of the ashes of his shed, set Are to his own 
shed, hut could not sell the ashes. 

This story is also applicable to the proverb. ^^Whoever digs 
a pit for another will himself fall into it." 

6 Helu ka bbaga le melu paka. 

(Wild) pears have ripened to the good luck of a jackal. 

The jackals, when other food is scarce, in the oold Beason, 
have wild pears to eat. 

Applied to one who, when on the brink of ruin, is saved by a 
lucky accident. 

7 fil^W ^ Kisamata ka agarLi 

ilama pan! bharada. 

Knowledge will bring water (is a servant) before a lucky 
person. 

Story : — A very learned and a very lucky man by chance moi 
each other in a foreign country, and being strangers there thej 
agreed to divide equally whatever they might bo Bole to earn. Foi 
some monibs they suDsisted entirely upon the earniugs of th( 
learned man. But at last his income failed, and both were li 
danger of starvation. Whereupon the learned man said to th< 
other, ^‘Now it is your turn to do some thing for our support.* 
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The lucky man then went to the conrt of a king) and with hia 
oliih«knocked the crown oif the king’s head. When the oonrtiers 
went to pick up the crown they saw a venomous snake entwined 
about it. Thinking the man had saved him from the snake, the 
king was very grateful, and asked what reward he should give him. 
The man replied * I want nothing.** The next day the man again 
went to the king's court, and taking the king by tne hand, dragged 
him out of the building, the roof of which fell in as soon as the king 
had got out. The king now more than ever thinking himself under 
obligation asked the man to name his reward, and when the half 
of his kingdom was asked, he freely gave it him. ^ 


8 Kala goru ka sapana bacbharu. ' 

Perfect calves of a dumb cow. 

Applied to a clever man whose father is an idiot or a 
simple man. Used ironically. 


GOOD OR BAD 8IQN8 OR OMENS. 

1 Hunyari dali ka cbala- 
cbala pdta. 

A promising tree bears shining leaves. 

Appbed to promising boys or girls. 

2 INt ^ ^Ntr Joika mukba subaka 

taika karama bbaga. 

One who has good word$ in his mouth has good luck 
tin store. 

I, €. Whoever is afiable will be fortunate. 

s ^ ft <n«r- A^aboti kidi betaipa 

Id mdUL. 

To 'ttUempt impossibilities is like wearing a garland 
tf the Bektu^ fruit or Jlowers. {Melia sempervirens). 
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The Beiaina tree is supposed to be haunted by an evil 
spirit. A garland of the fruits or flowers of toe tree, is 
suggestive of an evil spirit, and so they are never used for this 
IMirpose. In the same way to attempt a work which is beyond 
one 8 power is suggestive of ruin. 

4 ^ Banja gaun fco ghinaurbo 

padhana. 

Sparrows are the headmen of deserted villages, 

, C, f. “Among the blind the one-eyed is king. 

5 SITWIT^nWWir. Jamana bail kamana. 

No sooner vp than it quivers. 

If a plant, as soon as it has sprouted up from the ground, 
c|uivers, it is sure to wither ; the proverb is applied to boys and 
girls who learn bad habits from their childhood, and so are sure 
to bo rained. 

Jetbo cbelo bodalo ganti; 

The eldest son is clothed in sackcloth. 

This is spoken by parents grieving for their eldest son who 
is in adverse circumstances ; or in regard to the first crop or the 
first atteuipi at anything which has proved a failure. 

7 Tyarhi 

dekba josbi dekba marani bakhata kararbiya dekha. 

W’hilewell all castes of Brahmans {Tyarhi, Joshi fyc) 
came to me, hut when at the point of death the Kararhiyd 
Brahmcm only comes. 

In the first instance this was used by the Bantaa of Almorah 
who employ Kararhiya Brahmans as their priests. While well 
they have dealings with all sorts of people, but when they are at tho 
point of death, no one, except the Kararhiyd Brahmans, who have 
to perform the last religions ceremony for the dying man, will oomo 
near them. Hence the proverb. 

This is applied to adverse oiroamstances or evil omens which 
fill one with apprehensions of ruin or downfall. 

M 
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8 Wi Eka ghara ka nau 

mnta kusbnla kan bata ho. 

If there are nine opinions in a household what peace 
can there he ? 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 

9 aiT^ %T Byaha ko saguna rangwali 

bata. 

The prospects of a marriage ore known from the time 
of the Jdangwali (beginning j . 

JS. f/. When a marriage dav fixed the women of the 
households of both parties as a preliminary rite prepare a purple 
dye made of the infusion of Kuf.iiml>ha flowers (^afflovver, earthamus 
tiuctorius) in which first of all they tinge tho sheet of the 
wonld-be bride and after that their own sheets. If the color 
on the sheets turns out brilliant thev take it as a good omen, 
and if otherwise they interpret it a(cordinglv. 

One n]»plies this proverb to himself when he is disappointed 
by the failure of his first efforts in an undertaking. 

10 ill Nanmrbuwa gaun ko 

Cl • >J 

chamarhu'wa padhana. 

I7ie head man of a decaying village is chamarhuwd 
(pinched and destitute J. 

The village is as its headnaan, i. e. suffers from his in- 
competenc} etc. 

11 fiivfiirat Nehuniyan puta ghundon 

ganda. 

Hoys doomed to he ruined get goitres on their knees. 

Applies to one who is attacked early with diseases, or is 
addicted to bad habits from his boyhood. 

12 At Gaun ko sayano chori. 

If the headman of a village is a thAef *then all 
will steal. 

Evil example. 
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13 VIT^ iCT Jani dali ka kbasakhasa 

pata. 

A tree decaying has stiff leaves. 

Early signs of evil. 

14 srai VT« 1% %t«l 

Jaba Bbyala ki kambakbti auncbhya taba basti ka tarafa 
aunchha. 

1?// ill luck a jackal has to run toicards a populous 
place, ( where if is hunted by dogs or men). 

One struggling with a stronger antagonist or superior numbers. 

15 5)72 cfiT^7§ ^727. Ugatadi golba ka katii kata, 
He-huffaloes are only horn in the cattle shed that is 

about to be ruined. 

Used of one who is baffled in all his purposes. 

16 5*1^15 ai’T 311^ <NrTwr5i. Puna 

rapi shatru sbankara jage ugatadi kirmoli pankhara lage. 
The ant gets wings just before its death. When Kdm~ 
deo awoke Mahddeo, he himself was killed. 

When men begin to act in a strange maimer their ruin is 
near. Judicial blindness. 

Note. Kam deo, the Indian Cupid, a child of Brahma, or as 
some represent, of Vishnu and Lakshmi, was promised by Brahma 
dominion over the heui ts of the inhabitants of the three worlds. 
On one occasion he ventured to discharge a shaft at Shiva or 
Mahadeo when ho was engfigod in ascetic meditation in the forest. 
Mahadeo was so incensed that with a glance from the eye in the 
centre of his forehead he consumed the god of love to ashes, 
though ho afterwards took birth again. 

17 117 ^■arizr. Naudi ka nau bata. 

Nine paths to Naudi fa village in Oarhwal having 
a separate path from each of the neighbouring villages 
by which id is surrotmded J. 

Applied to members of a family each having his own 
different opinion. 
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18 Ciiala sukala graba^a akalu. 

An earthquake f foretells ) abundance of cropa^ but an 
ecl^ae f foretells J scarcity a/nd famine^ 

19 ifgf ^ HiT ^ y. Budha bamatyala tana 
fiutyala. 

If the old men of a household become mad (by marry » 
ing young wives^ or doing somethmg else totally unbecom^ 
ing their age J the younger men of that hottse are ashamed 
and mortified^ 

(For they are not in a position to reprimand their elders). 

20 qyQ mfl* ^TIT- Pailo gasa makhi pata^ 

A fly fell on the first morsel. 

I. e. Misfortune overtook his first venture, an ill omen of 
future success. 

21 % i®" 

beti wall kurbi kc jau roti wali kurbi. 

IJhe house where there are many girls {daughters) a'nd 
the house which has to supply relatives with bread are 
sure to he ruined. 

Kespectable people have to give a large dowry on the- 
marriage of their daughters, and so whoever has many danghtere 
has heavy expenses on their account. A rich er well-to-do man 
who is obliged to feed all his relatives at his own expense is a]B» 
liable to be rained. 

22 Sjt (% ki siri galyafba bail. 

The condition of a village can he judged or guessed 
from the path which leads to it, 

A man's character can be judged from fne of hie 

actions. 
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23 in»l %r »IWT Wi ^ ^ wf% 

Baga ko gotha bail bakaro lijana ki nai baga 
palakiya ki. 

The leopard has carried away a goat out of the co«?- 
house : I do not care for that, hut I care that the leopard 
has found a relish in ( or way to ) the cowshed. 

Apprehension of injury from an enemy who has hit on a 
means of doing one an ill-tarn. 


GOOD WORDS. 

1 ntfm 1|TW Bhali bata stina ki rata. 

A pleasant talk is like a golden night. 

A golden nighty that is, a night during which one sleeps 
soundly. 

“Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart : so doth the 
sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.” Proverbs 27,9. 


GRATITUDE. 

1 ^ Pani pfjjo magaro ni 

patyuno. 

Drink all you want, hut do not spoil the spring. 

This means that the things from which benefit is derived 
should not be injured. Censure of ingratitude. 

C. /. “Let every man praise the bridge he goes over.” 

2 iftr WT! WT Stn inir* Jaito bhata khano 
taiko gita gano. 

Sing the praises of the man who feeds you. 
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Storj/. Once a man with his servant arrived in a foreign 
city. Soon after their arrival the servant bought along with the 
other necessaries for food some egg plants.- He kept an egg plant 
with him to shew to his master, and made of the others a dish 
of vegetable curry. On taking his meal, the master having 
exceedingly relished the vegetable praised it to his servant, and 
directed him to have the same every day for him. To this the 
servant said, “Very good Sir, 1 shall do so, you are quite right 
in admiring the vegetable. Let me shew you the raw plant. It is 
the best of all vegetables in the world, consequently God has made 
it after his own color and form Creferring to (he black stones, 
^^Saligrdma" which are worshipped and which the egg-plant 
resembles), and with a view to save it from sun and water lie has 
attached an umbrella to it, f referring io the or small 

hwig to which the vegetable is fastened).” In consequence of eating 
the vegetable for many days in succession the man was attacked 
severely with a complaint which made him disgusted with the 
vegetable, and so he told his servant not to buy the vegetable 
iny more, as it was a nasty thing. To this the servant rejoined. 
‘Very good sir, I shall not get it again. It is the most obnoxious 
in the world, as is evinced by the verdict of God, inasmuch as 
its face is blackened ; and in addition to this a stick is thrust into 
it fas a sign of its being cursed).” On this the man said to him 
igain, “Well servant, you are an odd fellow, you wore praising 
.he vegetable the other day so highly, but now you speak ill of it.” 
To this the servant replied. “Sir, I certainly did as you 
lay, but judge for yourself ; am I your servant or the 
i^egetablo's ?” 


GREAT MEN. 

1 tarau adamiro marau. 
An efficient man saves, hut the inefficient one hills. 

2 ysT ^ ilT%r Thula 

bhuparba ko tbulo seta nana thuparho ko ndno seta. 

The greater the dunghill the greater the heat, the 
smaller it is, the less heat. * 

Great and rich men have more anxieties than other people. 
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3 %r f^firTTSTT Jo bidLigaya so motL 

All that are pierced are pearls, 

E. g. The pearls which have been pierced and are ready 
to be worn are considered real pearls, and more valuable than 
those not pierced. 

Applied to men who having received some high position are 
afterwards always regarded as great men. 

Bfirha latha ki barhi kbata. 

Big timber makes a big bed. 

T. e. Great people should do noble deeds. 

This is often applied to great people either to encourage 
them to noble deeds or to dissuade them from doing a mean thing. 

5 i|TT Barba, ko gussa ebutarha tali. 

The anger of the great is under their haunches. » 

1. e. They hide it bv sitting upon it. A great man suppresses 
his anger, and does not give vent to it. 

J Illustration. Once a scoundrel threw a stone at a noblemon 
who was taking a drive on his own estate. The nobleman's 
attendants and companions were so angry with the man that they 
began to abuse him and threatened to beat him, but thtf nobleman 
checked th^m, and threw a gold Mohara towards the man, saying 
“A fruitful tree, is generally pelted at by poor people for the sake of 
the fruit on it, and so the poor man, considering me to be a fruit- 
ful tree threw the stone at me in the hope of getting something 
from mo ; and so he should have it.” This noble conduct of the 
gentleman filled all with admiration for bis gracious and for- 
giving disposition. 

6 Chhoto kboto barba samai. 

irzr ’IVT Chhota bigarhani barba 

mafu karani. 

Small men (i. e, subordinates) err, and great men ( i. e. 
superiors) have to forgive. 

C. /. “To err is human, to forgive divine.” 
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7 ^nrr Hatbl ka patina bathf. 

An elephant must he the host of another elephant. 

E. g. The great can be entertained only by the great. 

S Srzr ^ Tota kbai barba buni. 

A harhd is made hy being pierced in the centre. 

E. g. A man becomes great by -willingly snstaining loss foi 
the good of others. Barhd is a cake of flour of Urda (a kind of pulse), 
with a hole in its centre, and cooked cither in ghi or oil. It ia 
called only when it is pierced. This is cooked only on 

festival days. 

9 wi^T Hdthi jyuno lakha 

ko mariyo lakba ko. 

An elephant either alire or dead ia worth a lac of 
B/upeea ( equally valuable in either state ). 

A dead elephant is very valuable on account of its bones which 
are so much in demand that they are worth nearly as much as the 
living animal. 

Used of great men, who, whether in power or out of power are 
equally weighty and useful. 

10 Syu ki kbala. 

The skin of a tiger. 

Applied to exalt the value of a man formerly great, though 
now reduced to an ordinary level, comparing him with the skin of a 
tiger which though an inanimate thing (powerless or harmless) is 
still made use of for frightening animals. 

GREED. 

Bbinde 

kbana ku jogi boyo paila basa bbukbo rayo. 

One became an ascetic ( a wandering beggar ) m order 
to get much food given him^ but starved on the first stage 
of his journey. 

Beware of covetousness. 
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2 Lalachi be cbaina. 

A covetous man is always restless. 

C. /. ‘‘Covetous men are bad sleepers.” 

3 ^ yiPlKf %rPc %T fiiSr* Apna ghara 

ko bura nibbau cliori ko f^u.’ba mit'io, 

Tite sugar of one's oxen home is not likedf hut the 
treacle obtained by theft is found sweeter. 

“Stolen waters are sweet.” 

. 4 Aimrai kbaun gabai khaun. 

Should I eat the covering of an embryo or the embryo ? 

hj a It la prohibited for nnv one to ent nn embrvo oi :iu 
(edioa ) airim il but if one eats it he dues so for ^'reediueas. 
C. f. “Is thy servant ii dog that he should do this thfiig?” 
The reply of one charged with an act of great impropriety. 

Ldlacba burl balai. 

vj 

Covetousness is a great curse. 

That is, it brings one into trouble ; as when a fly in its 
greed for honey loses its life in the honey>pot. 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 

1 i|T Chora ka dadbi men tinako, 

A straw on the beard of a thief 

A thief IS suspicious of the slightest movement made by 
others, fearing he may be detected. It is said that once when 
many people suspected of theft were brought together, to find out 
the culprit a wise man cried out, “There is a bit of straw on the 
beard of the thief.” No sooner was this said than the real thief 
put his hand on his heard with a view to remove it, and in this way 
was detected. 


N 
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2 ^T?1‘ %t%r* Mriga api hagau dpi 

cbaimkau. 

The deer is frightened by the noise of his own 
droppings, ( on dry leaves J, 

A guilty conscieDce. 


HABITS & NATURE. 

1 ‘ Masu kbanu para 
barbako gala ni bandhnnu. 

Eat animal food if you will, hut do not tie the hones 
round your neck. 

I. e No one should be a slave to his passions or make 
a show of his evil hnbits. 

Note. The eating of animals, especially the cow, is regarded 
by all Hindu castes as extremely wicked. 

2 Mau gai para lau nigai. 

Even when one's family is ruined the evil passion 
does not cease. 

3 ^ ft % 57??i^T- Cbora cbori bai 
payo ta ke beripberi bai laga gayo. 

If a thief gives up stealing, will he also give up looking 
about him ? (a« a thief looks about stealthily for articles 
to pick up). 

Anplb'd to one who claims something on the merit of his 
having given up evil deeds, but who cannot be entirely trusted. 

4 Cbai ka berba chai 
bapsa ka berba bansa. 

Chdi will spring from the roots of Chdi, and bamboo 
from the roots of bamboo. ^ 

The son will be as his father. ^^ChAV' is an inferior kind 
of bamboo. 
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5 f^TT^UT 7TTHT ft ^T5I. Birana gbara tata ki bana. 

One expecting to have fresh and warm food even at 
the house of another, or one accustomed only to warm 
food, suffers in a strange house. 

Used of one wlio becomes a slave to some habit, or who 
cannot change liis habits easil}-^ ; want of ada^jtability^ 

6 ^f?T«rT m Chutiya maim batasana 

bina ni raunu. 

A self-induhjent and foolidi fellow cannot live without 
hatdshds (a sweet mode of srigar). 

Applied to one who is addicted to self-indulgent habits. 

^ Dindo gurhiya 

vj sj 

gurlia ni khawa pacbha uthika larho chatau. 

One fond of guvh (treacle) tcHl noteat it if it is given^ 
hut aftcr^oards ^secretly I he will lick even the stone or the 
wood with which the sugai'cancs are pressed. 

People addicted to certain (even harmless) habits are often 
ashamed of them in public. 

8 Mora singarba 
badala jawana swabhaba ni badalewa. 

Door po9is and arches can he changed^ hut not one*8 
habits, 

1. e, when a man's character is formed, it is hopeless to 
expect any radical change or improvement in him. 

9 Kutti ko 
puchba tbola gbdlyo para bango hi bango. 

In orden to make the tail of a dog straight it wets put in a 
hollow hamhoo and kept there for 12 years, hut when it loae 
taken out of the hamhoo it again became crooked. 
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Applied to naturnl defects or the stupiditj of a man which 
is not changfd by training or education. 

C. f. Proverbs 27,22 : “Though thou shouldst brnv a fool 
in a inoi'tar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him.” 

C. /. “What God has made crooked cannot be made straight.*’ 

Illustration. A Brahman finding his boy stupid and thick- 
headed sent him to Kdshi (Benares) where he put him under the 
tuition of a Pandit so that he might turn out n learned man. 
Alter studying for 12 years at Benares he at l.ist came home 
professing to be a le .rned Sanscrit schol.ir. As the people of his 
f.imily and neighbourhood were very anxious to hoar some good 
doctrines expounded by him, they brought a book and phiced it 
before him for the purpose. He took up the book and began to 
turn over the leaves, and at last fixing his eyes on a certain page 
tears began to flow from his eyes. The audience seeing him in 
this condition thought that he had met with a pathetic passage 
which had made him fee! so deeplv. They waited for some time 
that he might explain it to them, but when they found liim still 
ab'Orbed they a«ked him. “0 honorable Pandit, purify our ears 
by explaining what has afl?l‘cted you so keenly.” On this the 
Pandit cried out. “1 am very sorry to see that ail the letters 
(of the rilph.ibet) which wer« so big and large at Kashi have 
become so thin and small here. This has made me so sorrowful 
and anxious.” 

On farther examination it was found that during the 12 years 
the man resided at Kashi ho was learning the alphabet alone, in 
which, for beginners, the letters are written very large either on a 
tablet or slate. When he saw the same letters written so small 
in the book be could not make out what made them so, and so he 
began to ciy. 

This is something like a story told by Montaigne in hia 
iUsuys, of a youth who was sent by his paients to Paris to be 
educated, and on his returning to his home in the firovinces, hie 
father gave a great feast and invited all his friends and neighbours 
to meet his son and observe his wonderful accomplishments. The 
young man, however, never opened his mouth, until, as the guests 
were departing, he caught sight of the moon rising, and exclaimed 
* Bless my soul ! 1 do believe you have got the same moon 

here that we have at Paris.” 


^ 0 Horba buddhi na korba aukbadba. 

There is no wisdom or wit for an idiot, and no medicine 
for leprosy. ^ 
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Illustration. Onco an idiot with a bnskft of cakes was sent 
by the head of the family to one of his relatives living at some 
distance in another vill'-ge. When he had travelled a mile or 
two he happened to look back and saw his own shadow. Thinking 
the shadow to be another mart following him in hope of getting 
something he threw a cake behind him and continued his way. 
After going on a few steps he again looked round and seeing the 
shadow he again threw a cake. In this way he went on throwing 
out cakes till, a little before snn-set, he had emptied the whole 
basket. Looking back at his shadow again, he asked ‘‘What would 
you have now ?” He then threw awsi}' the clothes he had on. Just 
at this time the sun went down. Then the idiot referring to his 
shallow (of course supposing him to be another person following 
him) said, ‘‘Now he has gone, when he saw that 1 had nothing 
more to give him.” 

11 Hira ko kira bigarbatd. 

A diamond is spoiled hy a streak (flaw) in iU 

C. /. Ecclesiastes x. i. “A dead fly causes the ointment 
of the apothecary to stink : so doth a little follv him tbnt^ is in 
reputation for wisdom and honour.” “A little leak will sink 
a great ship.” 

And Tennyson. “It is the little rift within the lute, 

“Which, slowly widening, makes the music mute,” 


12 3^ *IT^T Jo dadho bo dadbo 
jo rayo puna gado. 

Whatever has been burnt is burnt^ but the rest should 
he saved. 

Used to pursoade one to abstain from evil habits which have 
already caused him much damage or loss, in order to save himself 
from further ruin. “Never too late to mend.” 

13 bimmala 
kani cbhorun kammala mai kani ni chborbonu. 

I wishmto leave the blanket^ but the blanket does not 
leave me. 
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K g. Once a black bear was seen floating down a river 
on the bank of which some people were washing and bathing. 
Thinking that it was a black blanket, one of them swam to it, 
bnt no sooner did he come near it than the drowning bear tightly 
embraced the unfortunate man, who also began to sink with it. 
Seeing matters in that way the people on the shore called out 
to the man to leave the blanket and savd himself. But the man 
being unable to rid himself of the supposed blanket replied as 
in the proverb. 

This phrase is generally used in reference to old habits which 
cannot easily he given up. 

14 ftsir* Mari re randa khatai bind. 

A widow dying jor want of acid. 

Used in condemning bad habits. Acid is the most insignificant 
part of one’s food, and can easily be dispensed with. To die for 
want of acid is to die for want of some thing that is not 
necessary, but one addicted to it cannot remain happy or contented 
without it. 

15 ST lUata dhoi jawa 

para adata kakha jawa. 

One can clear himself of his guilt, hat how can he get 
rid of his habits ? 

Habit is second nature. 

“A wicked man is his own hell.” 

“The mind is its own place and in itself, 

“Can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of hell,” Milton, 

16 8tT WB ^Tl ^*1 ^ Jo trina 

bars 60 kanebana bara jo kanebana bara bo prana hara. 

One who steals grass will steal gold^ and one who steals 
gold vnll commit murder. 

The habit of stealing should at once be checked in a man, to 
prevent his going on to commit graver offences. 

17 ^ Jyorho jaligayo paina 

ni jali. t 

The cord is burnt up^ hut the twist is not burnt (i. e. re- 
mains visible ) 
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Applied to a man’s retaining his proud and grave habits 
even after his prosperity has gone, or to one who, being naturally 
proud or conceited, will be so even when he becomes poor. 

18 ^ ^ *!*• Pnrhipala 

hai gayun ta namo narayana hai laga gayun. 

Though lam excluded from food, yet how can I be precluded 
from uttering a salutation (namo narayana) 

Literally this is a saying of an ascetic who is entitled to food 
from oJier people. The Jogi says although he is not allowed the 
food, yet he will still have the right of uttering his blessings, 
fnanio narayana). A Jogi's duty is to utter “namo narayana” 
to tho people he goes to, who in their turn have to feed him or 
give him alms, and so if the Jogi does not get anything from 
any one he will not abstain from his habit of saluting God, 
(“name narayana” meann God be saluted). 

This is used regarding one’s own relations and acquaintances 
who are not only unwilling to help, but even to see one. 

19 N^jara hai bacho mala 
yarana ko. 

As soon as a thing is out of sight it becomes the property 
of my friends (ironically) the thieves. 

A caution against habits of carelessness^ 

20 ^51 g'jo kakarbi 

bhola gijo bakari. 

One who is tempted today by a cucumber, will he tempted 
tomorrow by a goat. 

The beginnings of bad habits should be punished. Nip 
the sin in the bud. 

21 innQr Kano kacbabal dundo anyai. 

A one-eyed person is a slanderer, and a lame man 
is unjust, 

I. e. Such persons are to be feared, since they usually make 
up for their defects by dishonesty. 
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22 vrr^lT^T fh ^ Ma jarho ki me jarho. 

Whether cold in the month of Md ( Magha, January ) 
or when it is raining, 

/. Cold is H'i« fn H month of January. 

Used when some effect \tt attributed to a wrong cause. 

’23 *lr^T ajf Kalo 

Bamana goro sbuilra iuana dekhi kdnpa maba Rudra. 

A darkJiued Brahman and a fair-sJdnned Shudra 
frighten even God {Uudra). 

Generally a Brahman’s complexion is fair and a Shudra’s dark. 
The contrary is much dreaded as a freak of nature ominous of 
disaster. 

24 vi? Mochhl swarga 

gayo piiiru mociibi ku mo«.dilii. 

A shoe-nmker went to heaven^ hut he became a shoe-^ 
maker again. 

Once in very old times a shoe-maker was.takon to the king- 
dom of heaven by a virtuous king along with his other subjects, 
but on his arrival there, the shoe-maker, not finding his ordinary 
food, which consisted of filthy things, asked pe^[nis:^ion to return 
to earth, where ho became a shoe-maker again. The dog returning 
to bis vomit. 

25 Jg Theta mochbf ko mochhf. 

The shoe^maker again became a shoe-maker. 

The same meaning. 

26 WT« f% Mt m!il MT wurf* MC- Mala ki 

ebarbi yetani bhai utajai bbai utani bboi. 

The bird of the Plains grew to such and such a size and 
then fell down. 

This is generally applied to wicked habits and conduct 
which, when contracted, gradually gain ground and eventually 
end in ruin.. 
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27 Hyuno Himala mala 
basakdla. 

Hain comes from the clouds which accumulate in the 
snowy range during the cold season^ and from the plains 
during the rainy season, 

A proverb describing the Kumaun weather. 

28 ^rcQT ^?i:T *1"? ftfir- Apana 

ghara ki cliini nibhaii chori ko giirha mit’ o. 

The sugar of one's own house is not likedt but the 
treacle obtained by theft is found sweeter, 

“Stolen waters are sweet.** 

29 aiim ^1*11 J2ala kl Imtl 

khajanda dana k:> gicbo. 

The hands of a child and the tongue of an old man 
transgress. 

Children seize forbidden things and garrulous old people 
say many things they ought not to. 

30 ^ TJUT V Chaumasa ko jara raja 
ko kara. 

Fever during the chaumasa ( June to September J is 
like a tax levied by a king. 

Every one has to suffer more or loss from such fever, it is 
common to all. C- f. “Necessity has no laws.” 

31 Bikha ko kirho bikha me rau. 

,dn insect which grows out of poison lives on poison, 

I, e. One brought up in b.id society or in an unhealthy 
country lives on without any inconvenience or regret. 

O 
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+IEALTH. 


1 Arogya labbo labbanan. 

health is ihe best gain of all, 

C. f. “Eka tandurasti haaar nyamata” or '^Health is more 
ralnablo than a thonsand luxuries or dainties.'’ ‘‘Health is above 
ivealth." 


2 l|^ A Mann basanta ki kbalaka 

basanta. 

TVhen it is spring time in ihe heart the whole world 
is green, 

3 ku^bala musbalai 
musbala. 

When my daughter is well^ the^^e are pestles without 
wumher (to husk out paddy cmd millet), 

I, e, A man in health has no want of employment or tools 
U> work with, and if he is sick his tools are useless to him. 

Used to encourage one not to despair of finding work. 


HELP. 

1 WKia '^vn «T ^ Marani bakbaU 

bakaro gusain ka mukba obancbba. 

A goat when being sacrificed looks round at its 
master, ^ 

I. e. When a man is in straitened circumstances he resorts to 
nis master or friend for help. 
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HELPFULNESS ( TEUE ). 

1 ^ SIS ^(iiir ^ ^ ^ (ird- Sau a^ga luno mitho 

Bau chhuin dena mithi. 

Salt alone is better than a hundred vegetable dishes^ 
and one gift is better than a hundred toords. 

Deeds are better than words. 


HOME. 

1 ^ Apano ghara Dilli ten bbi. 

Bujba. 

Eve^i at Dehli one remembers or thinks of his home* 
{native land). 

C. f. ‘‘There is no place like Home.” 

2 iKSf Ghorarha kana obanta pyaro. 

To the wild goat the precipice {where it is bom and 
where it lives) is dear. 

A man is fond of his native land however bad it may be. 

3 ^ vfa. Gbara ki adbi bbali. 

Half a loaf at hrnne is better than a whole one abroad. 

Applied to dissuade one from leaving bis home for a foreign 
country. 

^ wfil Banjara kam Tandai sujancbba. 

A Banjdrd looks always towavds^ Tdndd. 

I. e. The place from which he set out. Banjaras are Plaini 
grain dealers who take grain to sell in the bills. The Bani4r&8 of 
Tan44, a viilage on the road to Moradabad, are indefatigable grain 
dealers, but they love their home. Every one always looks forward 
to the accomplishment of his undertaking. 
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HOP£. 

1 ^ ^TTIT VH- gliutnrlio basa. 

t ■ 

The frog croaks by the aid (in hope) of the water. 

A I oor ami \vf*:ik I'or-^on can only ncliicvp iin\ tiling by the 
pntronfi;;e of :i iiuiii. or :i | o<ir ii::in Hm*.- bi^ life by support 

or in im| e of «iipport from some man 

C. f. ‘‘Quench not hope, for when hope dies, all dies.” 

H/POCRITES. 

1 q.'ri HITT- BridJha beshya patibrata. 

An old harlot becomes chaste {literally ^ faithful to 
her husband). 

I. e One who loses the power (of doin^; evil) becomes 
discreet and pious. 

2 »ifl^ 5^T *iw fl’tl TOW wjw I 

1!TT la liheri knndu mula bngada kheri musd, 

gala tera knt'iula m-ithiila kwirha tera usd. 

To all apj)earance the cat is living on mere roots and 
ve^etableSy but hairs of mice and feathers of birds are 
found in her d ng. There is a necklace on her neck 
but her speech is pious. 

A|iplie(i to livpoorltes nrd deceivers. 

•Stor^ Once <i cat thrust her head into a pot of yhi. but could 
not pxtriciito it .in.-iin. In the atteinfd to free herself the |»ot was 
broken, but its neck remained round lier neck us a necklace. 
Bein;; i this plight slie was unable to catch hor y>rey. She how- 
ever contrived a plan to obtain food, and went boldly to the birds 
and mice, and said, ‘ 0 friend-*, I have sinned much, but now repent 
for what 1 have done, and have therefore, in order to pet forgive- 
ness and merer, {>ut on this necklace and vowed never to eat animal 
food, or kill any animals whatever in future. AVe nniitials are all 
sinners, let us now go to Hardware (a famous place of pilgrimage) 
and get our sins washed away in the Ganges. When the birds and 
mice protested against this statement of their adversary, she swore to 
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her nbstiTK'nco from flesh, nml be^nn npparrntly to live on roots 
and vet(et;ibles. Slin tlms oxereninc* the suspicions of the birds and 
inici* and started wjih tlieiii iur tlio slirine; On the ev<'nin;r of the 
fir*«t day th**y enciiiiped in a cave ; the cat occupied the innermost 
y)art of it, tellin;; lier coinpaiiiun^), with a vi(‘w to iri^hten tliem, 
that the jini;»le was full ot lions and titjers, anil that they iniolit 
escape if they liked, but that she her>elt beiii^ fati;rued would re- 
main in some safe coiner of the cave (within;; nil the time that the 
nniinals niiylit ask to be allowed to occupy the inner part thetn- 
sehes). To tliis the animals objected and said, ‘‘Friend, our safety 
depends on yoiL you are the most powerful nmon^ ns. AVe are 
po\veil»“.B to defend ourselves; do you sit at the entrance to defend 
US, and let us occupy the safer part of thu cave.’’ The cat feigned 
to dislike this proposal, but eventually coosentorl. and all went to 
sleep in their respectivo places. At night the cat ({uictly ate up 
fiomo of the birds and mice. In the morning she said to the 
animal.'., ‘‘0 mice and birds, some of you are surely not true to 
}onr word, for I saw some of you run away lust night, but 1 dare 
not arre«t them for fear of blame.” The animals being quite 
deceived by this stratagem thought that what the cat said was true. 
In ibis way their rnnilier began to decrease day by day. but no one 
disbelieved tlie cai's story, as in the daytime she apparently lived 
on leaves and roots. One day, .somehow or other, the fact reached 
the ears ol a fox, who advised the mice and the birds to examine 
the cat’s dung. They did so and found it mixed with hairs and 
feathers. Then they got frightened and blamed themselves much 
foi putting confidence in theii natural enemy, and I'x pressed their 
amazement in the proverb : — (‘‘The cat eat*, only vegctable.s &c” j. 

Hypocrisy. Wolves in sheep’s clothing 

3 kvITT. Bagiila bhagata. 

sj O O 

4 Bidal vaisbnavn. 

5 ^liT. Go rupa byaghra karma. 

The heron looJes like a saint, 

E. g. The heron, in order to catch fish, stinds on one leg in 
the water, and looks as if it was proying to God, but as soon as it 
sees its prey it plunges in after it. 

So the cat becomes a Taisbnav ( i. e. a worshipper of Vishnu, 
one who nlfttains from all animal food ) and assumes this form the 
more easily to catch birds etcetera. 

So also 

A cow in form, n tiger in deeds. 
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6 ITQ ^ ^ Hatba men mala mana men 

kainchi. 

In hia hands a rosary^ but scissors in his heart, 

7 vi^t Nau sau mnsa 

nI 

kbaibera biralu baja son pabuncbo. 

After eating 900 rats the cat has gone on a pilgrimage. 

This represents one who, after leading a loose life, falsely 
professes to be a most pious or religious man. 

^ Mukbarbi basadi pucbbarbi. 

dasadi. 

Smiling face and stinging tail. 

Applicable to one who is very polite to others in their pre- 
sence, but in their absence injures them. 

“Fair to one’s face.” 

9 ^r- Mukha mieb^ peta dusbta. 

Sweet mouth, wicked heart, 

10 TTl! V Rata ko rata baga 

dina ko padabaga. 

Med leopard at night, and a Mada-bdga {small leopard) 
during the day, 

I. e. Very humble in appearance but dangerous. “Uriah 
Keep.” “Wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 

HUNGER THE BEST SAUCE- 

1 Bbukha mitbi ki bbojana 

mitho. 

Is hunger delicious, or the food ? 

C. f. Hunger is the best sauce. 
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IGNORANCE. 

1 ^4^ Andha ko mukha bbiti. 

A blind mcm turns his face towards a wall. 

I. e. One ignorant of a matter is always liable to take a wrong 
direction ; a blind man, not knowing whii her he goes, is apt to run 
against a wall, or is often seen turning bis face to the wall, perhaps 
to avoid the glare of the light. 

Applied to one who is labouring under wrong views 
through ignoriinco. 


ILL RECOMPENSE. 

1 W i*THH *W HITT HT ^ HUT Buti knrd 

sA 

ka cbhai mana gala mara ka nau mana. 

The labourer gels six mdnds (three seers) and he who 
blows his cheeks (one who talks hut does not work) 
receives nine mdnds {four and a half seers). A mdnd 
equals half a seer of capacity. 

Used by one who is ill-paid for his work in comparison with 
another who gets well paid for very little or no work. 

This is also used ironically of educated men who are highly 
paid for their work. 

2 % «IT^. Xazara baba patwari 
hai jawa. 

O Ndzir may you become a 'Patwari. 

One very much pleased with a man who holds the post of a 
P&ixT wishes him to become a Pattodri (an inferior post). 

Applied by one who is ill-rewarded for his good services 
by an officer or master. 

Dbupapa kada angore dadana. 

In offering incense he gets his fingers burnt. 

Same as above. 
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4 Homa karand me batbu jalo. 

Til offering the sacrifice he htimt his hand. 

Sfimfl nioanin" as above. 

J/oma /.arawa=j)ouriDg ablutions of gfii etcetera into the 
sacred fire. 

3 m^r nmn- irr%T 

ilaina gayo vishnu pada ui ko kuchha na 
katba, jaina gayo bhaganaulo uiko rupayon ko iLiailo. 

One tcho sings the lyraises of Vishnu ( God) gets nothing ^ 
hut one who sings love ditties {phscene songs) gets bags 
of money. 

Used hy one who is ill-rewarded for his good services. Evil 
is rewarded, but virtue is without recompense. 

6 ftl 

fWT^IT. Jaina karo wara para wiku pathd ebara. 
Jaina karo nika ebara wiku dbika ebara. 

One who makes a show of work done is reworded with 
eight seers^ ( 2 quarts=l seer ) -but he who has done 
honest icork is driven out. 

Applied to one whose good services are not appreciated or 
ill rewarded. 

7 l%ifT9q wt’z »»T^T- Miyan jyu khushi 
bbaya inta kbainebi maro. 

When my husband is pleased with me he flings a 
brick at me. 
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It is generally a custom among the villagers for the husband 
to throw lightly a small bit of earth, stone &o towards his wife as a 
token of his being pleased with her. But the person alluded to in 
the proverb hit bis wife with a brick with such force that ho 
hurt her. 

Applied to one who having been relied on or entreated for 
help by another foolishly does something which injures the other. 
C. /. “More zeal than knowledge.” 


ILL LUCK. 

1 ^T*i% w ^ %r V'li f^T- 

Bagale maro tau dauno rito bhela parbo tau dauno rito. 

The peg remains empty whether the animal has been 
killed by a leopard or has fallen down a precipice. 

Whatever the cause mny be the loss is evident. There are 
particular pegs called “daund” in a cowshed for each cow and 
calf, to which they are tied at night. If any animal has been killed 
or has died, the peg remains empty, hence the proverb. 

2 W?hE St2t ft bbarinebba toto ni 

bbarinu. 

An empty vessel can be filled up, but the vessel with a 
hole in the bottom cannot he filled up. 

Description of a very unlucky or discontented man. 

3 ftwi g 

Nitya nama ko ebutiya nama payo dhhis mu cbhayo beda 
mu ayo. 

My name is Nitya, I am called Chutiyd {foolish). 
I ims on a height, but have fallen low. 

Applied by one who is mourning over his misfortune which 
has caused* him to bo nicknamed a fool and brought about his 
degradation. 


P 
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4 W wfiwi 1*1^ Kala karuo 

Vidya karun data ni deta mai kya karun. 

I U8e my shill and learning^ but if God does not help 
me, what shall I do? 

Applied by one wbo finding all his attempts to better bis 
circumstances frustrated, bemoans bis bad fortune. 

Mai jaun wan karma lljaun kan. 

I shall go there^ hut where shall I leave my ill luck ? 

L e. Change of place cannot change a man’s ill luck. 

6 im wnf w ^r- Mana 

kaunebha duda bbata khaunla karma kaunebha dagarhai 
rau^a. 

The heart desires to eat milk and rice, but ill luck says 
she toill not leave me. 

7 ^ 5if% ^ . Akarami 

ko kapala burunsa ko pbula jaiki baaana nai. 

The forehead of an unfortunate mcm is like the flower 
of Burwnsa {rhododendron), being mthout any scent. 


IMMODESTY. 

£ka danta ko 

mola karo battitsa kboladiya. 

Being asked the price of one tooth he showed 
thirty -two teeth. 

Want of due reserve. 

Also applied to shameless women. 
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2 ^ liir. Soiqii le khola da^ta 

marada le pal anta. 

When a womcm ahowB her teeth (tweaks) mam finds 
her motive. 

Used to show the impropriety of a woman conversing with 
men. It is not the custom among Hindu women to converse freely 
with men other than their own relatives. 

IMPOSSIBILITIES 

1 *11*1. Marhomaryo 
bhukhana chhurkyon ku lawa dhana. 

One who has died of starvation needs rice for his 
funeral ceremony,. 

If he had had the rice before, he would not have starved. 

2 ft-gr gTg. W£ka lyawa phaula jaika 

Hi naula. 

Demanding fruit when we have not the fruit tree. 

Asking for a thing which is not to be bad. Phaul also means a 
copper or brass jar, and ivzul also means a well. So the proverb 
may be rendered : Demanding a jar of that water of which there is 
no well — asking an impossibility. 

.3 mana tela jala 

na radha nacha. 

Neither will nine maunds of oil he burned^ nor will 
Rddhd dance. 

Used regarding something which seems to be impossible foi^ 
a man to accomplish by any amount of effort. 

4 Hyun parho budbi 

xnari panda. 

The snow fell on the ridge, but the old lady died m the 
upper stor^. 

Used as an expression of wonder referring to things unin.- 
telligible or improbable. 
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5 «nr ft Jaklia Byurho ni 

akarbau takha sabalo. 

To thrust a thick iron bar in a place where a needle cannot go. 

Used to derote a small space or accommodation ’which too 
many persons 'wish to occupy ; or when a large number has to be 
supported on a small quantity. ‘The oamel going through the 
needle's eye." 

6 Tmvrvc Raja >ta gbara motyun 

ko akala. 

Dearth of pearls in the home of a king. 

This is used to express wonder and impossibility, and is 
nsed when a great person claims to be destitute of what every one 
supposes him to have. 

7 Kuftr sift SSt wsi. Titaro bani bhanajo 
dhani kakha cbhaya. 

A partridge never learns to speak^ and a maternal nephew 
never does any work. 

Applied to maternal nephews who belong to another caste 
and therefore do not like to work in their ancles' houses. 

8 WZ ZSITIR a^il. Bhann tera bhata 

>s 

bukanana bbaun tero balabaso. 

I will either chew your parched grain or plough your 
fields (7 cannot do both at the same lime). 

E, g, A woman employed ,a ploughman to plough up her fields. 
According to the custom the ploughman was to get a meal 
at noon. While eating his food he of course stops the ploughing 
and unties the bullocks. In order' to make up or prevent this 
interruption she devised a scheme to feed him with mrohed 
BhaJla (pulses) instead of rice or Chap6ti»y thinking that the 
ploughman while chewing the grain would continue ploughing. 
jBut the ploughman, on the Bha^ being placed before him, said 
as in the Proverb. This means that no one can do two things at 
the same time. • 

Applied by one who is pressed to do many things at the 
same time. 
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9 m ^ Puma 

cLhora byakhana bbukha marana prabatha kaleu sutyalana. 

The children of a Duma (a low caste man) go aupperless 
to hedt and in the morning they ask for what was left from 
the evenings' meal, 

( Breakfast usually consists of what was left from the 
evening meal ). Looking for impossibilities. 

10 ilr Jo mera 

mukha ni bulani so mera gbara ke-ali. 

Will she, who does not talk with me^ come to my house 1 

He who takes no interest in me will not do me any favour. 

11^ Syai Binnsara gbata. 

Water-mill on the mountains of Syai and Binasara^ 
( These have no or very little water in them ). 

An impossibility. 


IMPROPER FRIENDSHIP. 

1 •^1% w*l* Nadana ki dosti phusa 
ki aga. 

Friendship leith a fool is like a fire of grass. 

I. e. Rises high at first but dies out quickly. 

2 ^ Mukba lagai dumani 

1yd gusyani luna. 

If you are kind to a J^umani {low ca^te woman) she will 
take the opportunity to ask for salt 

A caution against being very intimate with the poor, as they 
will surely ask for help of some sort. 
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3 Larhyayun kukwa jibha 
cbatau. 

A dog petted or caressed will lick one's month. 

Intimacy with poor and mean people should be avoided. 

4 Tt^fiR Randa ki yari sada kbwari. 

Association with a {vidm^ woman is always ruinous. 

5 (% Ocbba ki prita balu ki bbita. 

'j 

The friendship of a 'mean-minded man u like a wall 
of sand {will not last). 

Parallel to what is elsewhere said : — that the friendship of a 
mean man is like the shadow of the first half of the day i. e. great 
at first bat declining every moment, while that of a noble-minded 
person is like the shadow of the second half of the day, i. e. very 
small at first but increasing every moment until sunset. 

IMPROPER UNION. 

Obbarapata ki syaini 

barapata ko kbasama. 

A wife picked up hy chance (out of the ashes or leav- 
ings) and a husband taken out of a number. 

Such a wife wishes to ruin her husband, to whom she is not 
properly married, and the latter in his turn wishes t(^ cheat 
his wife. 

Caution against such unions. 

INADEQUATE OR INSUFFICIENT HELP. 

1 Vni ^ Hatbi ki kbaba pyurarbi 

ko pbula. 

A flower of the Pyurarhi or pyuli in the mouth of (i. e, to 
feed) an elephant. 

Applied to inadequate or insufficient help given to another. 
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INATTENTION. 

1 ^ l|T« TTHTW ^N^IT ^ «I*It (% TIW TnSN 
Tn^V* Bara barasa Ramayana suni bera puchbana 
lago kl Rama rakshyasa cbba ki Rawana raksbyasa cbba. 

One who has heard the Udmdyana recited for twelve years, 
at the end enquires whether Rdma or Jtdwana was the devil. 

Used of one who pays no attention to what he reads or 
hears. A dullard. 


INCOMPETENCY. 

1 NiN Ni^r Apa 

karma cbhorbi para karma karau taiki akala bidbina barau. 

One who leaving his own profession or work follows that 
of another is deprived by God of his wit or wisdom. 

Story : Once a fox having found an elephant drowned 
in a marsh mounted upon the corpse in order to eat its flesh. 
Seeing one of their brethren in that position and allured by 
the corpse, other foxes approached him. Seeing them come 
there he began to act boastfully over the dead body of the 
elephant, and forbade them to touch it, saying ‘‘How can you be 
allowed to eat the elephant killed by me alone ?” This speech 
struck them with awe and astonishment. But hunger and 
natural rapacity for animal food compelled them to implore 
the fox again for permission to share the treat with him. 
He granted their petition on the condition that they ack- 
nowledged their allegiance to him as their future king. All 
agreed to do so. As soon as they all had devoured the flesh of 
the elephant the crafty fox ordered them to convey him on a 
throne (otherwise there was no distinction between him and the 
others) and address him as their king, “Hatbamalla” or destroyer 
of an elephant. So he was seated on a big throne made of grass 
and rage firmly tied to his tail, and was thus borne by the other 
foxes ^ereve^; he went. One day they all entered a sheep-fold, 
when no sooner was ike alarm given than the watch-dogs were set 
on them. This caused a panic, the foxes dropped the throne and 
ran away. *But the so-called king being unable to run on account 
of the heavy throne fastened to his tail, was torn to pieces 
by the dogs. 
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2 «fT Naula kawa le gu 

kbayo tbunai bail la^ pa^yo. 

A young crow in attempting to eat filth smears its 
beak with it. 

Used to denote one who is caught in doing a sinful or 
unlawful act, and punished for it. 

3 Min ^ Ztn. Anjanale khai 

bhanga Diche munda upara tanga. 

One not accustomed to hemp throws his legs upwards and 
bends his head downwards ( becomes senseless or mad ) 
when he eats it. 

Used of one who suffers in consequence of his undertaking 
business beyond his control. 


4 irt« wn:. Andu ghorho gandu sawara. 

. 'S * ” ' 

A vicious {uncastrated) horse^ and a bad rider. 

Applied to one who fails in any new business' through 
ignorance of the matter. 

5 ^ %I ^irCT. Kacho baida jyana ko 
kbatard. 

A raw ( hxdf trains ) quack is dangerous to life. 
Inefficiency in work. 


Adakharho bhano bajanai 

runcbha. 

An empty vessel continues to make a noise. 

C. f. “Empty barrels make most noise." 

Shallow-minded and incompetent people. 
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7 (Hn 1% WW. Adapuri vidyd jiya ki' 

kala. 

A little learning is a calamity to the soul. 

C.f. Pope’s lines “A little learning is a dangerous thing : 

“Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

S Nakha joka poka aserhu. 

Leeches in the nose, aserhu applied to the rectum. [^Aserhu 
is an irritating grass the smell of which causes sneezing). 

When leeches enter the nose of any animal this grass is pat 
inside its nostrils so that the leeches may come away with the 
sneezing which the grass produces. If the grass be applied to the 
rectum it will of course have no effect on one’s nose. 

Applied to persons who are inefficient in their professions. 

H VTiapI «Tfw TOT WC Haiai nijani khuta 4i lagi. 

One not knowing how to use a/n axe cuts his own foot. 

10 Peta ki pirha ankhonakl 

aukbadha. 

Pam in the stomach and ^nedicine to the eyes. 

Inefficiency in any business or profession. 


11 ^ ^91^7 Sarpa ko kbayo bichhi 

ko mantra. 

Bitten by a snake, hut treated as if stung by a scorpion. 
Incapacity. 

12 mx Will’. Mara nijapi kasdhi 
ai lagf. ^ 

The unskilful woodman strikes his own shoulder, 

Q 
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13 Iftr W«f w: 2 NiT ^nw. Jailco 

kama ui kap.i chhaja dusaro karata thinga baja. 

The work is profitable to one who is trained to the 
profession^ hut it proves ruinous if undertaken by any 
other person. 


INCONGRUITY. 

1 Z«T* Chhinta ki ghaRari gaji 

ko tala. 

A skirt of chintz, patched icith a piece of Gaji 
i coarse cloth ). 

Applied to inappropriate or incongruous things. 


INDEPENDENCE. 

1 H Gui'ha kbano na kana 

cbherhono. 

One who does not eat Gurha {treacle) will not have his 
ears pierced, 

T. g. About the ago of eight years boys have thoir oars 
pierced, and girls their noses and ears at - the age of five years, 
and sweetmeats are given them at the time to take their thoughts 
off the pain. But if the sweets are refused, the ears will not be 
pierced. So if one avoids patting himself under obligations 
lu others he will be saved much trouble. 


2 lifK ^ awt ".1 ^ 4lr. Teri 

datbf tera jaun jakba bati sakadi takba bail lau. 

The sickle is yours^ and the whole barley field is yours ; 
you can reap wherever you please. 

One is master of his own property in regard to its disposal. 
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3 ^IT^r Paihalo tau'amiri natara 

pLaklri. 

Enjoy what is within reachy forget what is unattainable. 


4 iBTfi Sati hold tau naula 

men kuti kbaunld. 

Tf we have paddy we can husk it in our own navels. 

Used to denote that if one has enough food he is not 
dependent on any one. Paddy is husked in a mortar with a pestle 
but if one has paddy but no mortar he can husk it in his navel. 
L e. lie can contrive some way of cloauing the grain. 

T) IIT^ Apani gaji bali tapani. 

One can burn his clothes (or cloth) to warm hinrself 

(The man would have died in the cold night if he had 
not burned it). 

The good things of others are of no use to a starving man. 
A man must use what he has got. 

Applied to one’s own possession which he can dispose of in 
any way he likes. 


6 i|il% Dacbbi bhai na luti Idgi. 

No Cfdf was horny and hence no skin disease (very common 
among the calves) attacked it. 

E. g. If one has no wealth or property ho is not troubled 
with it. Little goods little care. 

7 tawa parata 
tan gawani rata. 

Where^ I shall find Ta%od Parata ( vessels used for 
kneading and baking their cakes ) there I ^ill stop 
ihe night. 
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These vessels are absolutely necessary to a traveller, wbo has 
no vessels of his own, bat has to borrow them. 

This is applied to one’s settling in a place where he finds a 
means of livelihood. 

^ Ankho phiito pirha ge. 

As soon cts a sore eye U plucked out the pain goes. 

One finds relief as soon as he gets rid of troublesome things. 

9 VWT TUTiJ A Til Apano roaga ranga parai 

ranga dhaturo. 

The coleur which I chose is the best colour , hut the 
coUmr which others choose is like that of the poisonms 
plant called '^Dhaturd** (The thorn apple, Datura). 

We think our own advice and opinion the best, those of 
others worthless. 

10 JJT wipl fir(%^T Ni miliyft 

ka tyagl mlliya ka anuragi. 

He despises a thing which it is impossible to get, but 
of which he would he fond if it were attamable. 

“The grapes are sour.” 


11 ^r^ilT mi TTifT* Apana gbara ka saba raja. 

Every one is a king in his own household. 

This is used when one's actions in his own private affairs 
are called in question, C, /. “Every man's house is his castle.*’ 

12 Apai^a gbara me^ kukara 

>j 

sbera. 

A dog is a lion in its own house. ^ 

Applicable to one who treats others with disrespect while 
m his own hoose. C. /. “Every cock fights best on his own 
dunghill.’* 
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13 Apani bar! sabana pyari. 
Every one has to take his own turn, or is willing to 

undertake his own turn and not the work of another. 

14 1TT»I TO Apana tana men 

cbirbiya laga masbtana. 

A bird is regaled by its own song. 

I. e. Every man does what pleases him. Every one follows 
his own bent. 


15 ^ ^ Ap!^ mani 

jakba mu^a jani takha muga kbapi. 

If one has his own grain it is available for food 
wherever he goes. 

Said by one who has no friends to feed him while away 
from home or on a pilgrimage. Expressing his independence. 


1 7 Bojba ebborbi jagata ke. 

ff I give up the load, why should I be taxed for it ? 

(In reference to the tolls that people have to pay on all sorts 
of loads &c). 

This is applied to one who gives up any duty or service, and 
thereby thinks himself freed from all further responsibility. 


18 WA MTU i) Basi bhita men 

Parameshwara ko ke lagancbba. 

Why should God be thanked for stale rice? (that 
is, rice ^ft over from a previous mealj. 

This is made use of in speaking of a thing already got 
or gained. 
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19 ant iltair ^ Cbala tbaula jakba 

jaunla takba khaunla. 

Cmie along t wallet, wherever we go ice will have food. 

E. g. On a journey people take their own grain with them 
in a bag, and bo are certain of food wherever they may go. 

Applied to independent people, also used in reference to 
one's stomach (wallet) saying that he can fill it (with food) 
wherever he goes. 


INDIFFERENCE. 

1 ^ Hath! ka kana ka makba. 

As flies to the ears of an elephant. 

Applied to one who disregards all advice, orders, or sugges- 
tions regarding a matter in which he is concerned. (The elephant 
is quite indifferent to flies on his cars). 

2 ^ Ghuna ghuna jalige 

kutarana kakbi ai. 

Where does the smell of hnrning come from ? 
( Kutarana means the smell of burning cloth J. 

Applied to one who though already, on the point of being 
mined is still indifferent to bis own interests, or though his 
character has been stained still he is indifferent. 


INDULGENCE. 

1 1|(% VTV ^ l^ai’bi larba ka barbi kharba. 

The one greatly loved goes to a deeper ditch. 

Generally used with reference to children and young people 
whose rain is due to the indulgence of their parents and 
guardians. 
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2 ^ larhyai ka 

dari puta Inrhai ka bbikbari. 

A daughter spoilt becomes a prostitute^ and a spoilt 
son a. beggar. 

Caution against imiulging children. 

INDUSTRY. 

1 SWT«I Ifzrt ttt «liT f Zit. Beti na 

vj 

kbuno kutal bhaun buwari na kbano kutai. 

^olh one^s daughter and Okie's daughter-in-law must 
thresh com to lire. 

This is only applicable to agriculturists \vho make use of 
this phrase in the sense that every member of their family must 
work for his living. It is also used to imply that one’s daughter' 
must be treated as somebody’s wife, as one’s daughter-in-law 
is the wife of one’s son. 

2 WT 15 Barbi pbajara, chula mu 

najara. 

The kitchen has to he looked to early in the mommg. 
One must earn one’s food first of all. 

Applies also iionically to one who is more eager to eat than 
w'ork in the early morning. 

3 iStSrt HITT ^ThI’ HVTft^tfT* Bhlkbon bbaril osi 

gbarba ni bonda. 

No one can expect to get much (lit, loads) by begging^ 
or to fill jars with dew. 

Necessity of toil. 

4 qjd, Gbaskai lydlai phasakai pilai. 
^ you 9Hng much you will get much. 

Applied to one who is rewarded aooordixig to his labor, or the 
service rendered by him. 
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Jatukai gurhe, utukai mitfao. 

The more treacle you put in, the eweeter votll he 
the food. 

J. e. The more lubor one bestows on hU work or bnsiness 
the better result will he have. Equivalent to, the more a field 
is manured the better will be the crop. 

6 «TmT Khano dhiliu 

banti jau dbilai ni bantlnu. 

A meal postponed is shared by others^ hut the work 
delayed will devolve on one^s self. 

Prepared food, if not taken at the moment, is liable to be 
eaten by other people or thrown to the dogs nnd cats, but work, 
if delayed, will fall on himself alone. 

^ ^ Undo ko B»bam ^ 

luna. 

Salt comes from the high lands , and Mtp from the 
Tlaims. 

E. g. In former times, when the counby salt did not find 
its way to the bills, the people used to be sullied with the salt 
of the upper country (Thibet), and with soap from the Plains. 
The head of a family in his old age exhorts bis family to be as 
industrious us he was. 

8 mli. Rlto bat^ bbariyun bdtai. 

Whether wnburdened or with a "load one has to tra/oel 

the length of the road. 

This is used to induce one to take a load with him^ 1. e. to 
lead a bus^ life. Since life is to be lired whether with work 
or without it. 

9 vtOi ^tarwfo, p^nji ta* 

Icbdno. 

Mrst earn and then take care qf your eamu^e. 

€. /. *^Mncb food is in the tillage of the poor : bat there 
is that is destroyod for want of judgment.’’ 
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01 ^ VI7T V ftllt Batu khayo 

Bata bagata dhau ni bhai eka bagata. 

One ate Sdtu ( meal of parched grain ) seven times, 
htU was not even once satisjied. 

Satu represents what is gained from begging ; better work 
and got sufficient to satisfy all needs. 

1 1 TJTTifl' 5|iT ^ Tu rani mai ran£ 

ko kuta china dani. 

You are a queen, I am a queen, hut who will husk 
the millet ? 

This is applied ironically to members of one’s family to 
induce them to w'ork, for if each thinks himself a lord or master 
no one will work^ and in that case the family will be mined. 

12 9|js|f Nana ki bana tbula ki 

vj 

dbana. 

The young ought to accustom themselves to habits of 
industry, so that when they grow up they may know 
how to work. 

Custom in infancy becomes nature in old age. 

13 flpn' Bina apna mariya 

Bwarga ni dekhluo. 

No one can see heaven loithout dying. 

L c. If a man wishes to accomplish some good work, or gain 
some great end, ho must do it himself. 

14 ^ Bekara bai begara bbalo. 

To work for nothing is better than to remain idle. 

R 
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E. g. In native states every one is bound to do tlie work of 
the state without wages, which is called “Bogara.” This kind of 
work is taken by the ruling Prince in lion ot duos, and thereby 
absolves the subjects for some time from further calls. These 
services devolve on every one by turn in the native states. 
The phrase is also made use of and acted upon by one who keeps 
himself employed in some way or other instead of being idle. 


lo HITOT ^ Mdngano dpnd bdpa 

tbain laga buro. 

To beg even of one's own father is bad, 

A censure on begging and luzinoss. 

1C) MxV ^ Mdthd. bbari lano 

l^eta bhari khdno. 

Bring a ftdl load^ and then eat your stomach full. 

This is used to encourage labour or diligence. 

17 ft Pusa ki rasyarl sauna 

ki ghasydri. 

A cook for the month of Tnsa ( January ) and a grass^ 
cutter for the month of Sauna ( July ), 

Used to induce one to do the work, saying that it is very 
easy, and that no one but a fool can refuse to do it. 

In January the weather is cold and so a cook is well off near 
the fire. In July (rainy season) grass grows everywhere in plenty. 


18 ^ 9|jir3| Sbira ko jamana paira. 

The feet are the surety of the head. 

This means to say that as long as one's feet move ( are alive 
to walk ) the bead is safe. 

Used in regard to a business or household wUlch will go 
on only so long as it is properly managed. 
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19 ^ ^ Nakala me ke akala. 

TFhat genkta or intellectual poioer is required for 
copying a paper ? 

Used to pursuade one to do the work he is entrusted with 
by saying that it is easy to bo done. 

20 lift Jorbi jhaguli na ki 

pbari kari jhaguli. 

One ought to earn money for his clotheSy hut not to take 
loo much care of it. 

21 aiT^ ^(SlUT ^ 

Ghara jani chhun baua jani chhun teri kheti ni huni ta 
main ke karun. 

I uiorh at my house and go to the jungle for the 
^U7posc ; if your husbandry fails lohat can I do ? 

e. I do iny best, if the tillage fails it is not my fault. 

22 i|Tg ^IT ^ Maranu ko laga sobato 

nahati. 

No leisure even to die. 

Used to signify refusal to undertake another business when 
one is already fully engaged. 

23 %T iNl W '3^1 Jo ’’ato saralo 

wika hatha chuparha hola. 

Whosoever will mend a wick will get his hands 
greased. 
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An encouragement to industry, for any tmo who will 
yrork will get something from the work. 

25 ft ^r^T. Kama pyaro ki chdma 

pyaro. 

Is one to he valued for his tcorh or for his shin ? 

Industry is worth more than beauty. 


27 it »ir^ ^i- Kumbdra ki sati 

dhobi ko murda. 

The potter's wheel and the washerman's chib. 

As these two tools are constantly in use they have become 
proverbial. 

Used of one who never has any spare time, being always 
engaged in work. 


28 Adhi kheti pati adhi 

jata pdti. 

Cultivation of the fields is only half the farmer's 
teorh for he must also watch his crops. 

Industry must be accompanied by caro and thoughtfulness. 


29 Nana tina ko jdrbo dhunga 

men. 

The cold of children is on a stone. 

This means that a stone sn£Pers or bears the cold on behalf 
of a child who moves about and works. c 

Used to stir and pnrsaado children to work even during 
intense cold. 
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INFLUENCE. 

1 «« VflX ITU, Hatha pujau 

'J 

cka batha hato pujau hazara batba, 

A hand (hatha) reaches a distance of one hut the 
Jldtd, the influence of relationship reaches thotisands 
of cubits. 

The far-reaching power of family influence. 

INHERITANCE. 

] ^HT f« ^irrt kamafn 

t?aputa khawa na kaputa khdwa. 

Neither a good son nor a bad one enjoys the property 
left by his father, 

E. g, A good son will earn for himself and thus will not care 
for his father’s property : and a bad sen, W'ho does not •earn any- 
thing will have to sell the properly bequeathed to him by his 
father. Hence the proverb is used to induce fathers not to leave 
anything for their sons. 

2 Nn' ■silZT IT^’IT- Bhayon ka banta 

bathaguli kd rekbd. 

The shares of one's brothers and the marlcs on the 
pedms of the hands cannot be obliterated, 

INJUSTICE & OPPRESSION. 

1 Banasnngara 

Ic ujydrba kbai gbara Bungara ka tbola tbeeba. 

The trespass was committed by wild pigs, but the snout 
of the domestic pig was crushed (for it was easier to 
punish a domestic pig than the wild one J, 

This proverb denotes injustice in which n real culprit, owing 
to his being wealthy and crafty escapes the punishment, and an 
innocent poor person is punished. 
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2 w lira vm gbalaghala 

gasa kaison, pata upasa. 

One gets pulpy or dainty morsels, and the other has 
to starve. 

Used of mismanagement or injustice, under which ono 
member of a certain community or sect is very much favored, 
and others totally neglected. 

3 an aa^I «ra thathero 

chora sunara khau koll dada Iwara. 

Cheats, vessel ‘makers, thieves, goldsmiths, and iveavei's 
steal, hut the blacksmith is scorched. 

E. g. The former five steal the precious metal they work in, 
but the blacksmith is scorched by the heat of his fire. 

Miscarriage of justice. 

4 VITfv KanaU lagai ddna 

mari bdndhi Baud a. 

Causing one to give alms hy healing him irith 
nettles, and forcing one into a bargain hy heating and 
binding him. 

Applied to oppression. 

5 5^. Jaile sai taile pai. ' 

G ^fr^T Jaile saharo so kabhain 

ni haro. 

Whoever endures patiently attains his motive eventually. 

Used to console aggrieved people. 

7 Gariba ki aba burl. 

The sighs of a poor man arc very had fdaitgefous ). 

Used to dissuade people from oppressing poor people. 
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Kumun son ditba Garha son 

^ \5 

pith a. 

One looks towards Kiimaun and turns his hack towards 
Gaidiwal. 

Said repfardin" tlio partiality of ono in power who, while in 
Garhwal, favors thoso who are in Kiimaun. 

Used only in Garhwal regarding injustice. 


Bida dyo ko bajra. 

A thundcrholl out of a clear sky. 

Applied to ono who suffers innocently, or to a sudden 
uncxpecied misfortune. 


10 f3|TT« T* 

Biralu mariyo sahanaledckhodudhakhatyon kaile ni dekho. 

The cat killed is seen hy all^ hut the spilt milk is seen 
by none. 

This is used when one’s own faults are exposed and those of 
another arc hid. 

1. e. The woman is blamed for killing the cat whoso dead 
body is seen, but the milk taken by tho cat is not seen by 
any one. 

11 CljLota huni barho 
barha son Karatdra. 

As a great man is to a poor one, so God is to tho 
great man. 

I. e. Oppressors of tho poor will bo punished by God. 

Illustration. Once a small cow was pursued by a bigger 
cow to a jungle where a leopard having caught sight of tho big cow 
began to gotafter it with a view to kill it, but before ho killed it 
ho was pursued by a fire which had caught the forest, and barely 
escaped with his life. 
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12 StV ^ Jaiko mara taiku pacbisa 

parha. 

Otic hi whose family a death occurs, will hate to 
pay Bs- 25 j~. 

E. g. In old times the kings used to levy a tax on deaths 
called "llarha Aara” =tax on bones. Hence tho proverb applied 
to ono who in addition to injury inflicted upon him is also punished 
by the Court. 

13 mqi l^akha uro kakba parbyo. 

What threatens and lohat happens. 

E. g. This refers to clouds which, while hanging over in one 
place, thunder and lighten in another place. 

Used of injustice by which an innocent person is punished. 

14 ir*T ’iiw »irvT H'w f*- J aikd 

ankba sauna men garba wi kana bariyo sujba. 

One whose eyes are taken out in the month of July 
believes the earth to he green always. 

Applied to one who does not try to see the present aspect or state 
of things bat delivers his judgment on his past experience alone. 

Once during; the prevalence of a certain famine a king, 
while engaged in hunting deer, happened to stop at night at a 
peasant’s shed, where he was fed by him with Ghi and Khicharhi, 
saying that no other edibles were to be had on account of the dearth. 
After a great many years there was another famine in his kingdom ; 
reports were made to him with prayers that some steps should be taken 
to prevent the peofffe from starving ; but the king took no notice of* 
their entreaty, and said that they could live on Ghi and Khicharhi, 
(Two parts of rice and one part of dala (pulsej cooked together^. 

C. f. The story of the French Qneto who wondered how 
the people could possibly be starving when there were such 
beautiful tarts to bo bad for sixpence each. 

15 Jaiko ja^tbo wi ko banto. 

His is the share who has a club {in his hand)*. 

Used to denote misgovernment and injustice, whore might 
is right. 
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16 $Wlf?rf?r’Cf^frfsiV<T ’rfT^W»*rTl?T. • Khai 
gay a titira cbakburha jibala parba musabhyakurba. 

T/re grain was eaten hy partridges^ hut the Musa- 
hhydlcurhds ( a kind of small bird ) were entrapped, 

E, g. Villagers have ^^jibdlds*^ (stone traps for hirds^ fixed 
in places frequented by birds, with grain spread underneath them. 
Partridges being of a very shy nature pick up the grain from a 
safe distance, and fly away, but the other birds (masabhyakarh&s) 
being of more unwary nature enter the jihdlds of stones in order 
to eat the grain, and are crushed by the fall of the stone. A large 
stone or slate is set up on a stick at the bottom of which grain is 
placed. The slightest touch of the stick by the beak of the bird 
displaces it, and the stone falls on the birds feeding belo<v. 

Applied to -cunning and crafty men who put their evil 
designs into execution entirely for their own benefit through some 
simple man, who often suffers for them, but the real culprits 
escape with impunity. 

^llll ^iiliTTIT QT XJnta ki balai bbekana 

ka kbora. 

The punishment of a camel on the head of a frog. 

This is used when in order to save a great man a smaller 
person is punished or censured, as a scape-gout. 

Applied to injustice and partiality. 

18 ^1% ^IT^I W Tiatr Wir* Alasi kacho 

naja kba raja labara patya. 

A sluggard eats raw rice and a liar finds favor 
with a king, 

1. e, A lazy man will not cook bis food, but chews it raw, 
and a king listens to others who backbite and thus poison his 
mind against people. 

19 cbora kotwala danda. 

The arrest of a person other than the thief causes the police 
officer to be punishedy or^ in case the thief escapesy the 
chaukida/r fwatchmam) being there is caught and punished. 

This is nsed in speaking of a gross injustice done by any one. 

S 
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20 »wil Randa dekbi raapa- 

ka chhoron dekbi danakha. 

Oppressing the widoio and frightening orphan children. 

This is used when poor people are oppressed by stronger ones. 
C. f. “He that oppresseth the poor to increase his riches, and ho 
that givoth to the rich, shall surely come to want.” “Rob not 
the poor, because he is poor : neither oppress the afflicted in 
the gate.” 

21 Sudhd ko rnukba kukara 
chat a. 

The mouth of a simple man is ticked eren hy a dog. 

E. a, A simple man is not dreaded even by a dog, and so 
why should men fear him ? 

22 I'ujd dekbika bdkaro bansa. 

The he-goat laughs at the slight worship any one is 
going to perform ^ in tchich its own life is to be taken or 
sacrificed. 

Applied to or hy one who is punished more severely for n 
comparatively trifling offence, or without any formal investiga- 
tion or trial. 


23 9^9 ^^7^ iTO Kakba 'tvorbo kakha torbo. 

Where is the boundary of the field f and where has 
the crop been reaped ? 

Applied to gross injustice, as illustrated by the story 
narrated below ; — 

Illustration. A newly married prince was sleeping with 
his bride while, according to custom, tno officiating priest slept 
in the next room. At night while the prince was asleep his briao 
saw a dagger (Kafdra) in his Vielt, ns is the custom among the 
llajputs. She being curious about the weapon took it out of its 
sheath and then after having examined it tried to replace it in its 
sheath, but missed the sheath, and thrust it iuto the Hbody of the 
Prince, who died instantly. The Princess was in groat grief. 
Next morning the king, who was the father of this unfortunate 
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Princess, to^cii^cr with his people, was much distrossed on account 
of what had happened, and without any investigation regarded 
the priest as the guilty one and ordered his hands and feet to 
he cut off in punishment for the crime, the Princess meanwhile 
through fear and shame keeping silent. 

24 ^ ^rrSir. Mai giranera chhyun 

tcro dhefio lago. 

I was about to fall my self but now yon have pmUed 
me down. 

This means to say that one about to bo ruined was finally 
ruined by the action of another who now gets tho blame for what 
has happened. 

lllualration : Once a largo palm-tree having all its roots 
rotten and turned up was about to full, but it fell down ,iust as a 
crow sat on one of its branches. Hence the proverb is used by 
one when he is injured by another. 

25 itt^T ^T^T- Maro ghundo phuio dnkho. 

The 7:ncc was struck bill the eye was put out. 

Indicating injustice, or infliction of penalty upon tho wrong 
person or thing. 


2G 'liIXOI «niT Magha khaya ama 

nJ 

pbaguna laga gUama, 

Mangoes eaten in Magha ( January ) fever caught in 
JPhdguna ( February ) . 

Applied to unjust or illogical actions. 

27 Tairhu kanrto para 

^ nI 

phusaro poko warn. 

The Basketful of Tairhu'* {a kind of sweet wild root 
which people eat as vegetable food) has gone over the 
other sidCf hut one has his thighs made white ( muddy ) 
this side. 
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E. ff. This root is obtained by digging the earth to the depth 
i)f the loin, and so the person gets his thighs muddy in the attempt 
to get the root out of the ground. A man can got a basketful if 
he works a whole day. If the fruit of his toil is taken away by 
another he has nothing hut the muddy thighs loft to show, hence 
he says as in the proverb. Applied to one who is deprived of hi» 
earnings. C. /. “One beats the bush, while another catchea 
the bird.” 

28 ^ fc vn Eka bata diii bbawa. 

One market hut rates tioo. 

Applied to injustice, or favor or disfavour shewn by an 
officer of a court of justice, or by an administrative officer who is^ 
considered as the common master of all. 

29 khasama kara 
dohata danda bhara. 

The grandmother cmnmits adultery^ her granddaughter 
suffers punishment, 

SO TTH TJTf Dina ki rata, rata ko dina. 

J>ay is changed to night and night into day. 

Spoken of flagrant injustice. 

31 ft Ekdrl gall bnjra ki tall. 

He who curses another without cause, upon his Often 

head the curse shall come like a ihuuder-holt, 

C. f, “Curses like chickens come home to roost.” 

32 i|iT ^7^* Gariba ka kala balLya 
ka shyala. 

lAke death to oppress a poor person, but like a jackal 
to fly before a strong and influential one. 

E. g. People in the world generally do not hesitate to oppress 
and rob a poor person, taking odvantage of his distressed circums- 
tances, but they would shun a strong man for fear of his avenging 
himself. 
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33 GbinorMna me Sitoalo 

padhana. 

Among sparrows the Siiauld is head man. 

Amongst small men the mediocrity is a king. Generally 
nsed of oppression or compulsion. 


34 ^TT« Auran sun aura mai 

gujiya shaura. 

Others may he under others ( their superiors) ^ but 
a Gitjiyd has become my father -hi-lav) ( i. e. rules 
over me ). 

Gajadharaor Gajey Singh=a man of high position. 

Guja= Do. of middle do. 

Giijiyd= Do. of lowest position. 

Used hy one mourning over his circumstances when he is 
unexpectedly oppressed even hy poor men. 

35 miT sin nft Wl*l Andhero 

garadi pupabai ebaron juga bati buni ai. 

Injustice, disorder, and oppression have existed from 
time immemorial ; lit. during all the four ages. 

One oppressed by others generally consoles himself by 
quoting this proverb. 

36 njnr ’(T*« *11^1 W ^iT«- Andba 

ebuni totara dhana maro gbun^ pbuti ankba. 

A blind man gleans {blasted paddy) empty ears of 
com, amd when he would strike the leg, knocks out 
the eye. 

I. ^.,One not qualified to do a particular work should not be 
employed on it, or else he will spoil it. It also illustrates the 
miscarriage of justice when the wrong man is punished by n 
biassed or inconsiderate judge. 
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37 Andhanale siranl bati 
gharai ghara. 

The blind distribute sweetmeats^ but among them- 
selves only. 

This phrase is used by people regarding a neighbour who 
feasts his own particular cronies and excludes others, or also of 
one who pretending to be a gentleman and unimpartial ofllicor is 
interested in the good of his own people only, and does not look 
to the good of others. 

38 »ri^l fiO Barho marau i una ni de. 

The strong man not only beats one hut does not allow 
one to cry in consequence. 

This proverb is generally made use of when an officer gets 
angry at an appeal against his decision, and wrongly takes further 
steps to prevent the appellant being succesaful in his appeal. 

39 9 Kira Sing le khayo 

Sbiba Sing wasayo. 

Hira Singh ate gluttonously ^ hut Shib Singes stomach 
has swelled (with indigestion). 

This proverb is made use of when an innocent person 
suffers because of the bad deeds of another, for want of pro[>cr 
investigation. 

C. f. “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and tho children’s 
teeth are set on edge” (Ezek. 18. 2.) 

40 V mz fi(T^. Barba ko latha sbira me. 

The club of the stronger must he borne on one's head. 

There is no remedy for what a stronger person 
does to tho weaker — he must bear it patiently. “Might is 
right.” 

41 ^ ^Idrau waisani jaiko 

ni rodaro. 

Heat one who has no one to grieve for hi m {no one to 
help him). 
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This irf roiisiJorod safo, whereas to beat ii stronger party 
would bring revenge on oneself. Also boat one who has no one to 
ask after him. 

42 »Tr*T W vr«* Machbo 

dckbi bbitara batha sanpa dckhi bhaira hatha. 

Seeing a fish in the water he puts in his handy hut 
seeing a snake he pulls it out. 

This applies to one who is simple and poor and is therefore 
nppiessod or injured by others ; but one who is strong and danger- 
ous 13 not touched by any one. 

48 WI* Bhutana lakha dewatana 

dbakka. 

JOenils qet he-goats offered to theniy hut deities arc 
2wsJied aside. 

This is applied when an honest and submissive man*is driven 
out, and a dishonest and tricky one is respected. 

41 WaikI Hni swena 

wo ko khayo kharbu. 

His wife teas taken and his ram eaten. 

Denoting great injustice done to one. 

W t)iya ka tali anyaro. 

Darkness under the lamp. 

This tnetaphor is used of a man who does good to others bat 
docs not remember those who are immediately serving under him. 

46 *IT»IT Sin if jifl »jlf »in if Nana goru 

vJ nJ 

men thulo goru tbula goru men baga. 

A bigger cow assaults a smaller one, and a leopard the 
bigger coio. 

Used to threaten with divine vongoanco those who oppress 
their inferiors. 
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lilasiraUon. It is related that Brahma, a god having four 
faces, became proud on this account, and thought himself superior 
to the other gods who had only one face. With the object of 
showing off his wonderful figure-head ho began to move about 
in the aerial regions, but to his great chagrin one day met another 
Brahma who possessed eight faces, and in the utmost disappoint- 
ment he retired to his own place. The eight faced Brahma seeing 
him thus retreat in despair became very proud in his turn, until 
he encountered another Brahma who had sixteen faces, and the 
last named again becoming too conscious of his superiority was 
sent by the Lord of the Universe to a region ruled over by a 
Brahma who rejoiced in thirty-two faces. The moral, of course, 
is that people should be bumble. 


47 Silt ’*^15 SWT?. Chaurasii goru pbarasu 
ujyarha- 

The cattle in the village of Chanrasu ore accused of 
trespassing in the village of Fhardmi ( two villages in 
Garhwal 9 miles apart from each other ). 

Applied to false accusation. 

48 Chora kutiya 
miligaya ta pabaro kaiko. 

If a thief and the watch dog unite, who will guard the 
house ? . 

This is generally nsed in regard to corrupt Police officers 
who are in concert with thieves. 


49 m 9ir« ^ fift. Dudha khawa 

birali pakarhi jawa gharawali. 

IV milk is drunk by the cat, but the wife is held 
responsible. 

Applied to one who is rosponsiblo for the trust consigned 
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■*() <IT*» ^roiri- Tusyara ki karUa 

karha f^hama anna taka. 

T/te frost is hanl vntil the suu rises. 

This is applied by oik* who has boon oppressed at homo, 
but ns soon as ho resorts to ii Court of justice the oppressors 
tremble. 

1^5 Eka gimo ekai 

vJ 

Saul a hail gnno ekai sbula. 

The saiuo piuiishinent for one crime or for one hnuitred 
crimes. 

.Alrn as well bo handed for a sheep as a lamb. 

‘‘Shula" is a sli.irp and lon» iron bar used by Natnc Princes 
to impil( with as a eapil.ii punihlmieui (as hanging is used b}' the 
Unlisii (foveriiiiicnt). 


o'2 Shula moti sluilya patalo. 

The iron har [shnio) is rery fhiek^ hill the man ordered 
to he impK^'^d irith if is very thin. 

Once a native piiiice sentenced a convict to death. On tbo 
offeiidei ix'ing sent to be executed his person was found unsuitable 
lor the thick iron bai fixed foi the purpose. Thi** fact was according- 
ly reported to the king by the executioners fas said in the proverb). 
The king ordered that a stout man adapted to the thickness 
of the bar be secured and executed. The messengers selected a 
fat ascetic for tlie purpos-e, and on his being taken to the scnftbld 
his .spiritual guide (another fat ascetic) voluntarily came there, 
anl insisted on being put lo death in the room of liis beloved 
disciple, and on the other hand his disciple also persisted in 
being put to death, and .so they both qiiarielled about tbe matter, 
to tho utter < mbarrasraont of tho executioners. On this fact being 
also reported, tho King sent for both tho ascetics and enquired 
the lenson why each of tliom offered hiiuself for death, to which 
the elder dorvish replied thus ; — 

“While absorbed in detotion to-day, I hoard an oracle from 
heaven saying that any mau who sliould bo sacrificed (put to death) 
on tho iron bar would go to heaven, where he would be made a 
king of deities. Under such circuiubtancos I most eagerly pray 

T 
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(Police Officer) who had driven his pony rapidly by him, and bo 
frightened him that he happened to throw more water in the 
mortar than was required. At this the Kotawdl was sentenced 
to be executed, and as ho had nothing to say in his defence he was 
brought to the scaffold to receive his doom. The noose of the 
cord was found too big for the head of the Kotawdl. Tlio matter 
was reported to the king, who ordered that a fat man (whose head 
and neck were adapted to the noose) should be selected and 
executed instead. Tiio servants of the king after great search 
found out the kind of man they wanted in the disciple of the saint, 
who had become fat by eating cheap sweetmeats, and he was 
arrested and brought to the scaffold, where he remembered his 
Guru the saint, w’ho made his appearance instantly and volunteered 
to bo hanged in lieu of his disciple, but the latter ( wishing to 
save his Guru from death ) insisted on undergoing the eentcnce 
himself. Each persisted in dying for the other and there was a 
quarrel between them as to who should be hanged. This matter 
was also reported to the King who sent for both the Fakirs 
( the saint and his disciple) and enquired why one wished to dio 
for the other. The saint .said to the king “0, just king, a 
heavenly vehicle was at hand to tako to Paradise the soul of the 
man who should die this blissful death. Since I have performed 
various religious acts and have led a long life of penance 1 alone 
merit it and no other.” On this the King, who coveted the 
heavenly vehicle for himself, volunteered to die, and was according- 
ly hanged. 

59 qrmnj Kaile 

khayo khasu masu itaika aya pathana ansu. 

Who ate the fat n eat and who shed a food of tears P 

Used in regard to an injustice by which a culprit^ escapes- 
punishment and an innocent person is punished instead. 

^0 197 ^7^7 Kha koli 4&dau Iw^ra. 

The weaver gains by stealing some of the yarn entrusted 
to him and makes up the weight with sizing, By,t all the 
iron the blacksmith can steal is the sparks that fly off 
mnd burn him. 
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61 ".T^T *WT wnr ^«IT* gnya 

darhivvala pakarbi gaya junga wola. 

Those loith hoards ate the spoil but those with mustaches 
were punished. 

(Mahommedans wear beards, and Hindus mustaches'). 

E. g. During the reign of some of the Mahommodan rulers 
Mahommedans used to commit crimes and charge them upon 
the Hiudus. Hence the proverb applied to gross injustice 
through which the real offenders wore let off and innocent persons 
arrested and punished. 


62 ft ^ ^ Aurana 

son ni sakulo ta ghara ki jwe son leka ni sakun. 

Tf I cannot heat others, shall I not he able to lord it over 
my icife f 

Used to imply that poor people can bo oppressed by everyone. 


INNOCENCE. 

1 ^ ^ Jai angula bikha lago 

vri jbarbancbha. 

That finger which has been affected with poison shall 
fall or drop off. 

An assertion of innocence by people who have been mixed 
up with offenders. 

2 Virf^ baii bitali. 

The curse {ffbusive language) will go its way. 

1 e. it will fall on the unjust party and not injure the person 
abused, if he is innocent. 

Used by one who is unjustly cursed. 
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3 (S|^^ w ^1% ^ ^nitlT 1|T7* Ni khoti^ 

hatha ni khoun gata parhi raun cbaubata bata. 

If my hands and my person do not offend I can lie 
down without fear on the highway, 

I. e. If I do not do anything wrong why should I fear 
to rest in a publio place ? 

Applied by oue who considers himself innocent, and hence 
secnre from all danger. 


INOPPORTUNE ACTS. 

1 iITV’il' f^TSir If Ma bachhf 

baga Ugayo phaguna daroja ban da karo. 

The leopard carried off the calf in the month of Mdgha 
{January)^ and in Phdguna (February) they put the doors 
0 n the cowshed, 

C, f, ^‘Locking the stable after the horse has been stolen.*’ 

2 wr- I'ira k «5 jyus tyun 
jano dwi chela pachha. 

If a woman is deteimiined to ^o to a paramour^ why 
should she go after she gives birth to two sons in her 
husband! s house f 

I. e. She should go while young, not after she has begotten 
children. 

Used to condemn inopportune actions. 

3 V1T ^ Tyara khai baisi ka dina. 

The day after the festival (i. e. not in time). 

The day of the festival is spent in feasting and merriment. 
Any good thing received on that day is greatly appreoiated, and 
ilBj guest who comes on that day is well received, but not so 
after the close of the festival. 

Used of inopportune occasions. 
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4 mir wJt W Da phanto lyau mero 

banto. 

Neither cut nor divided^ hut one wishes to have his share. 

Applied to improper, ir^-^possible or inopporttme reqnests 
made at a time when the other is not in a position to oomply 
with them. 

5 vf% niftl %JX i|T^ virfSlviC- Bhuki lini thaura bala 

vj 

jami gaiD« 

The place to be kissed is overgrown with hair. 

Infant children are generally kissed by their relatives. Bet 
if the latter are prevented from doing so by living at some distance, 
the former grow np and the time for kissing is passed. Hence the 
proverb is applied to lost opportunities, and also to one who used 
to listen to prayers and requests but now turns a deaf ear. 

6 wn: VTVK HiiT. Bata men Iwara milo 

apbara lagau. 

A blacksmith met on the road is asked to set his bellows 
to work. 

Applied to one wha troubles another, to do some work away 
from home. Inopportune requests. 

7 Sauna mari sasu bbado 
aya ansu. 

Eis rnother’in-law died in Sdwana {July) but his tears 
did not flow until Bhddo {August), 

Applied to one who wreaks his vengeance for any grievance 
after a long time, or to one who does a thing inopportunely. 

8 ^ ^ 'Sy •nw Nanga jdika bartra 

bhukha jdika bbojana. 

One gets clothes after his nakedness has been covered, and 
food after his hunger is satisfled. 
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Applicable to inopportune aid wUioh is not appreciated. To 
plvo in time of need is considered an act of lasting merit, but to 
give otherwise is in no way a virtue. 

9 Kapala pithai ni poka 

pithai. 

Hed colour applied not to the forehead hut to the hack. 

Red colour ^called “Pithya” made of turmeric soaked in 
lemon juice for days to turn it red). 

When marriage or tonsure or a son’s birth-ceremony takes 
place in a man’s house- he invites his relatives and gives them a 
feast. Soon after the ceremony is over, the Pithyd mixed with 
water is applied to their foreheads in one oblong streak (upwards) 
with a pinch of soaked rice put over it, and then money or other 
gifts are presented to them, and they take their departure. This 
is considered necessary etiquette. But if the relatives are allowed 
to go to their homes empty-handed, and without receiving the 
mark on their foreheads, and if presents are sent to them after tho 
ceremony instead of during tho feast, this is called applying the 
Pithyd to their backs instead of their foreheads. The saying 
is generally applied to inopportune actions. 


10 ^f. Bunda ge bilayata son. 

The drop has gone to a foreign country. 

This proverb arose from the story noted below. 

Once some perfumers brought perfumes for sale to a king 
who bought some, but out of what he had purchased one drop 
fell on the ground, and the king at onoe tried to take it up with 
bis own finger from the floor. This act on the part of the king 
was considered very mean by his ministers and all others, including 
the perfume sellers. In order to remove the impression, tho 
ministers afterwards purohosed many thonsand rnpeos’ worth of 
perfumes from the same strangers and got it sprinkled all over 
the royal stables, in order to augment their master’s fame for 
munificence and liberality. Nevertheless the news of the drop 
had already gone to foreign countries through those strangers. 
Hence this proverb suggests a careful, reserved, and wise dealing 
with a stranger, and shews that an opportunity onoe lost cannot 
be regained. Also, *‘111 news travels fast.” 
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11 Tero byi karulo 
barasa me. 

I toill get you married a hundred years hence. 

Applied to promises to do b thing when it will not be needed. 

1 2 ^ KT#!’ vt^T Khanda dvra bhagl 

hatha dhonda abbagi. 

A fortunate man comes at the time when dinner is 
ready ^ hut an unlucky one arrives Just after it is 
over^ flit: at the time when people wash their ha/nds 
after dinner). 

Applied to one who asks for anything when it is too late. 

INSIGNIFICANT OR UNPROFITABLE BUSINESS. 

1 iTTf^ HT^siiTT^. Kawa mari barha na masa. 

By killing a crow one gets neither flesh nor hones. 

It is no use attempting to ‘‘squeeze’^ a poor man, by 
oppression ko. 

2 ^ Danga me butyo baithika 

lawayo. 

One who sows seed in stony land has to reap the crop 
sitting, (Because the stalks of the gram grown on 
such Imd are very short). 

Applied to a small business which yields very little profit, or 
to business started unwisely. 

3 tnrl%^T Totaliya ko hala pi- 

langata ko bailn. 

A plough of grassland grass-hoppers for oxen. 

Applied in'dcrieion to one who has made inadequate provision 
for any enterprise. 


IT 
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INTERFERENCE. 

1 ^«r QtNT ftl VRPIT* Amakha^ki perhaganana. 
JEat tlie mangoes^ do not count the mango trees, 

L e. One oaght to restrict himself to the work in hand ; 
meddle not with that which concerns you not. 

2 *?|TT(8r filW^ %T raji tisaro ko paji. 

When ttoo men have consented^ a third who interferes 

is a fool. 

Applied to one who unnecessarily interferes in the affairs 
of others. 

3 9t if 91 nifT Gau men na gadba men. 

One counted neither among the kine nor among asses. 

Applied to one who has no concern whatever in a matter, 
1)01 who unnecessarily interferes in it ; or to one who is nobody. 

^ f%TT Hira ko hira lala ko l&la. 

Diamond to diamond, and rubg to ruby. 

Used when one is injured by interference in a quarrel in 
which the principals make friends. Caution against interference 
with quarrels in which one is not concerned. 

Mailyup ta lyun natara bhon 

kbwe dyun. 

I may or may not buy a thing hUt I must spoil the rate 
Cmerease it), 

Applies to one who wishes to injure others in a hnsiness in 
which he himself has no concern whatever. 

6 »ITV w ^ ^ »irf Vire girha 

bhafft bhuta pirn girba cbirba cbirbti vMk, 

Bhafa (a kind <f inferior pulse) hemg parched on this 
side of the river, but the crackling is heard on the 
other side. 
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Used of one who interferes in a quarrel or hnsiness with 
which he has no concern. 

7 Ih fli a HTIrtTia, Baila ni bhara 

bharanu guna jai bhara bbaranl. 

The bullock does not stir or jump^ hut the pannier, 

(Ballock an animal, hut the pannier an inanimate thing). 

I. e. Another person is interfering on behalf of the interested 
party (who is inactive) in a certain matter. 

8 irtil W f HW Wt aiT W jyi dubdA 

kelai sabara ka andesa le. 

O, Cadi why have you become so thinf Through 
anxiety for the city, ( The Cadi has nothing to do with 
public chairs ). 

Ap{)lied to one who unnecessarily interferes with matters in 
which he is not at all concerned. 


INTOXICATINQ DRUGS. 

1 ^ ft' wilw ^ PAj %it* Jo 

cbarasa kf karau badaboi wi ka bansba me nirau koi* 

Any one who speaks against charasa (a narcotic drug), 
may no one be l^t to him in his family, 

2 »ltsit !%. 

Jai larbakale nipi ganja ki kali wi larbaka bai larbaki 
bbalL 

The boy who does not smoke charasa, a girl io better 
than he, ^ 

Both the above are used by those in the habit of smoking 
these drugs. 
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IRONr. 

1 Anakatiyo tumarho ko 
tnukba. 

The mouth of a gourd uncut, 

E. g. As long as a gourd is not cut open it cannot be 
certainly ascertained ■what is inside it, though eveiy one is 
piactically aware of its contents. 

Applied to unnecessary reserve and precaution. 

2 5^* Sagalo bbanara nau rati 
Buno. 

What is nine ratis {18 graitts) of gold compared aoith 
the whole treasure ? 

Used to induce another to give large snins by representing 
that nine rahs is a ridiculously trifling sum for a wealthy man. 
Also 08 an expression of wonder that a man reputed to be rich 
or great should be unable to comply ^itb a small request. 

3 l^t Wt StW WI Shydlon ka tolaka shera 

ko eka. 

A ntmber of jackals but one tiger, 

E. g, A sho-jackal gives birth to two or three cubs and a 
tigress to only one. In other words a nunaL>er of the former are 
not competent to face one of the latter. 

Applied when a number of small men set themselves in 
opposition to a man of great influence and power. 

4 Salaun Baradesbi pila^g- 
flta paradesbi. 

He regards locusts as belonging to his own country 
and grass^hoppers as stremgers, 

I. e. He cannot distinguish between thef>e who are his irtto 
friends and those who are not. 
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5 »r«r%T nil nt5>r- CLara 

adimi mcri pitha malasau taba mangala gaunlo. 

Four persons should ruh my hack, then I will smg 
the songs of peace, 

E, g. According to custom it is the duty of every person 
to sing auspicious songs, or to join a party of such singers of his 
own accord on a festive occasion, but if he refuses to do so it 
shows that he wishes to be bribed or earnestly entreated. 

Used ironically to induce one to do his own duty. 

G ^ nm- Budbi matbi matbi mero 

Latha. 

Old lady, my hand is uppermost. 

Irmically used of a person who either unnecessarily insists 
on having a thing done by his own will and choice, or pretends 
to put an obligation on others without any reason. For instance, 
if his friend is benefitted somehow, without his interference or 
help, he attributes the incident to his own instrumentality ; if his 
enemy meets with misfortune he wishes people to believe that his 
adversary was injured through his influence, and so he was 
revenged. 

7 ^ 1 ! W f*l Ghauta dekha 3^0 relo ni 

dekho. 

T saw Qahata (a kind of inferior pulse) hut not in 
such a heap. 

Ironically used to express astonishment at some one's extra- 
ordinary conduct which is either against some established custom 
or contrary to the course of nature. 

8 fintf 

jyu runchba sbikaloi yesi ebba. sbababa ke 
cbha mobarrama ki paidaea. 

JF'hy do you seem to cry ? my features were made so. 
What is„ the cause of this ? I was horn during the 
Moharrama ( when all Mahomedans are engaged in 
fasting and weeping ). 
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Ironically used to condemn people who show their folly 
bj spoiled work. 

d HfT ^ MTWT* Pabarhi kawa deshi bbakha. 

Sill crow and Flams Imguage. 

Ironically applied to one who makes a vain display of his 
learning in a foreign tongne. 

10 Sasurasakojawaei. 
busaraba ko balada. 

A son-in-law in his father-in-law's house^ and a bullock 
in the chaff of the threshing floor^ are so well fed that they 
become notorious. 

Used of men who stay very long in their father-in-law*a 
houses. 

11 Samajnera so mauta* 

TIds is death to one who knows what it is. 

Said to or of one who is involved in a dangerous and dis* 
graceful affiiir of any kind. 

12 sar BabajyukljataMhikba 

men ge. 

The hairs on an ascetic's head (an ascetic's hairs are 
uncombed locks called **Ja(d8") are taken away or distributed 
as blessings. 

The hairs of a Jogi are considefed snored and are supposed 
to act like talismans. 

Ironically used of a man who devotes all his earnings to 
helping other people. * 

13 IrrA >I7T* Kaba ko jogi kaba ki ja:|a. 

Whenever did he become a Jogi, and how old are his Jatds 
{clusters of hair on his head) f 
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Used to deride a man’s newly acquired possessions when be 
^ts prond of them and thinks himself saperior to those who have 
been long in the enjoyment of soch possessions* 

14 ^ A Bago ki mausi birilU.. . ‘ 

A cat is a miniature of a leopard or hears the same 
likeness i {a cat is said to be a step-mother of a leopard). 

Used of one who does little with mnoh show or much less 
than was expected by other people. 


15 «npi w. Maikanf pasaka merit 
tnadhana kani pasaka. 

Give food to me as mil as to my friend Madhan. 

This is applicable to one who besides himself brings other 
people with him to be fed or helped. C. /• *^Love me love 
my iog.” 

16 ^ W(!%X Saiba sachcbo naphara jhuto* 

The master is truthfuly hut the servant {slave) is a liar. 

This is an ironical phrase used by servants to their masters. 
As masters are always in the habit of censuring their servants 
whether rightly or wrongly, and also of finding faults and 
flaws in them. Also applied as in the fable of tne wolf and 
the lamb. 

17 ^ afil. A^ta me suma 

aur data barabara huni. 

The miser’s money goes as rapidly as the benevolent 
man’s does. 

Ironically used to induce a miser to use his money properly. 
Mon^ should be used for one’s self or for others ; OftherwiSe it 
will fly away. 

IS Putali ka khela. 

A puppet show. 
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E. g. Girls wbilo unmarried play with dolls, have dolls' 
marriajres, and in sport perform all the ceremonies that are 
enjoined for boys and girls. Used to deride one who spends very 
little on the tonsure and marriage ceremonies of his children. 

19 Harha Da masa gala gala 
gasa. 

Having neither hone nor flesh one wishes to have dainty 
morsels. 

Ironically used of those who wish to have comfort and 
pleasure without taking any trouble to secure them. 

20 -^JK %I3(% W SWWIW- Gliara bara 
tumaro kotharhi men hatha jana lagaya. 

The house is yours but do not use the room. 

Applied ironically to nominal trusts. 

21 HTTOT ’WS "S 'S’OW ft . 

Apanl dyun ta apand baba ki jwc araka ki lyun ghagari 
kb we. 

I swear by my father that I shall not give anything of 
my own^ hut tahe that of others by stripping them of their 
shirts {clothes). Extreme selfishness^ giving nothing and 
taking every thing, 

A sarcasm against misers and selfish people. 

22 ^ ifTTiVT. Kalo akshyara bhamsa 

barabara. 

A black character {letter) looks like a buffalo (to an 
illiterate person), 

23 wteiK fir Nagara ka Aswala bai- 

kbai baikha. 

27ie Asioals {^flrst class Eajpuis) of Nagara^ a tillage in 
Carhwaly consider theniselves as masters^ and so do not 
toorfi themselves. 
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Applied to members of a family who all think theinseWes 
lords (above work). An ironical expression used to induce sack 
people to work. 

24 »rTf^ finfv ^ ft ^ft^* Jbakha miri 

kbicharhi khai sajl ni kbai basi kbai. 

One kilh a fish and then eata the roe not freak hut stale, 

( The roe of a fish is called ^^khicharl*’ from its appearance ), 

Applied to one who at 6rst refuses to do what he is asked, 
bat afterwards asks to be allowed to do it. 

Story : Once a man travelling to a certain place having 
missed his way found himself in a desert, where he became 
very hungry. As he was wandering here and there in search of 
some village, he found a hut ocenpied by a man, with a tank 
before the hut full of fishes. The stranger asked for some food, 
but the owner said, ^‘My rule is that whoever wants a fish most 
catch it himself ; give me the moat and keep the intestines for 
yourself.” In spite of this, the traveller took a fish out of the 
pond, but insisted on having the whole fish himself. The owner 
refused his request. The stranger at this became sulky and lay 
down to sleep. In the mean time the proprietor cut the fish and 
set aside the inner part of its body for the other man, and ate np 
the rest. Next morning the stranger being farther compelled by 
hanger was obliged to take the intestines, which he had refused to 
oat on the former evening. Hence the proverb. 


25 ^ Mara re cbora blrana dbona 

para. 

O thief uohy kill yourself for the wealth of others. 

An ironical lesson to a . thief, telling him to forsake his 
evil conduct. 


^0 Magba masa paka ama. 

Do memgoes ripen m the month of Magha (Jamnary) / 

Applies to one who speaks impossible or absurd things.. 

V 
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27 ^ mw 

rakhulo chori jari nakari. 

O, Duma ( a low caste man ) I shall keep you \f you 
do not commit theft and adultery 

JQ&maa are yery nsefal to agricaltarists inasmuch as they 
|)loagh, do other works of tillage, make and sharpen agricultural 
implements, carry loads, build houses &c. But otherwise they are 
great scoundrels. As long as a Piima is innocent or harmless, 
everyone will like to have him for his work. Hence the proverb 
applies to a very shrewd person. 

28 5 } HTVll Bigarlii ge natba ki 

audbarige siddha ki. 

!Pailure is ascribed to a Ndtha^ hut success to a Siddha, 

Ndthaa are a sect of ascetics who take an active part in all 
worldly affairs, but one who makes himself noted by stringent 
penances, by separating himself from the world, and by abstinence 
18 called a or ‘‘Santa.’* A *^Siddha** is believed to be able 

one to get impossible things accomplished by means of his penance. 
He is revered and honored for the sake of his penances and 
saintliness. Hence the people attribute any thing spoiled or gone 
wrong to a iVaMa, and blessings to a Siddha, Hence the proverb 
applies ironically either to one who is unfortunate, or to one who 
is very lucky. 

29 ^ Bola^u cbeli so? 

iidDano buwari eon. 

Le^urmg one's ovm daughter in order that the daughter^ 
hear C and get a lesson), ^ 

Parents often, even when there is no fault in their danghter- 
lii-law, reproach or lecture her by Addressing their own daughter 
in the presence of the former, for they do not wish to onarrol 
with the new bride. Heno^wben a man wishes to convey a nint to 
another he does so by addressing a third pefson on the subject. 

4 

30 iiT^ii ^ I|f9r Nakha na mukhn ba^ga ko 

rukba. • 

Mm no nose and no mouthy is an oak tree. ( The tree 
quercus mcana or dUatata, A Emedayan oak J, 
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This is used of on« who ii ugly. The oak tree whioh is very 
oommoUy is considered an ugly tree. A proverb ironically used 
by village women. 


31 Bapa binolo pdta cbautara. 

The father* was a Binold seed, but the eon Cfhautara, 
i. e. a beautiful lace made out of cotton, 

Binoli is the small seed of the cotton plant. Chautara is a 
cotton lace. 

This is applied as a slur on a great man who is the son 
of a poor man, and also to denote that great and noble men can 
come from a poor family. 


32 WT Bh£*aro 

bhasaro kya bolana gandoi ji bolyo. 

Why do you eay I cm husky ? ea/y at once that I 
have a goitre, 

(A man with a goitre talks hnskily). 

7. a. Do not talk ironically, pretending to think roe oaly 
husky, when you really mean to say that I have a goitre. 
Insinuating evil of a person. 

33 firf% ilif ^ir %r vim- Dnmarhi ko aftu 
tiparhi ko rau. 

The man toho hoe a Dama/rhi {i- e, \ of a 
a '^Sahu^' and the mcm who poeeeeeea the top of a hi^ 
ie called *^Bau'' 

1, €, In former times, in these hills, when money was very 
scarce a man who had a fJamarhi ( a copper ooinn^ of a pice ) 
m cash was considered a rich man, and a man who tyranised over a 
few villages by taking possession of the top of a mountain (called^ 
a garhi or fprtress) was called a **Rdu'’ or B&j&. This was the 
ease in Garhwal (the whole of the district having been portioned 
ont by petty Rajas called Thaknri Rdjis) be&e the eonqnesk 
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of the country by Haja Kanaka Pala in the seventh century. 
Used to describe the anarchy and poverty of ancient Garhwah 
It is also quoted in derision of one who cmitns to be descended 
from a Raja. 

34 iCT Mufata kd cbandana ghisa 

Lallu- 

Oj Lallu rub the sandal wood which costs nothing. 

Applies to one who is very fond of things which belong to 
other people and which cost him nothing. 

Sandal-wood is rubbed on a stone into a paste, and then 
applied to the forehead. 

35 ^%T if- goru ka peta ko 

chhun. 

Am I hor\i of a cow t 

Do you take me for a fool ? 

36 TTtf ft Ja? kukurho ni 

basanu wan rata ni byani. 

Will the morn not dawn should the cock not crow ? 

/. e. If you will not do the work, we can do without you. 

S7 fiTIT <1 ^ >ITV- - Jata na tbata kbal» 

kbalo nitbi. 

No caste and no land^ lord of nothing. 

Used ironically of poor people who have nothing t9> 
care about. 

38 Tift ^ ^ft. T*ri taull teri mukb»« 

men rauli. 

Y<mr tcmli {vessel in which rice is cooked^ will remaiis 
in y<mr mouth. 
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I e. \ shall not spend anything for you but your own property. 
When a Hindu dies the Brahmans get many gifts, but if the man 
has only a Tauliy this only will be given to the Brahmans, and only 
the merit of so small a gift will go with the spirit of the deceased. 
A term of abuse. 

39 ^ (9t*rT^. Twemera sau® 

jo tu maikana bhalo ni manai. 

Y(ytf are sworn on my name to lore me. 

Used as an ironical phrase against another who does not love 
the speaker. This means to say that one loves another naturally, 
but not by force. 

40 \ Tu mai kanu 

manadi janu tu mai manadi. ^ 

How do yon regard me ? I regard you ju^t as you 
regard me. 

Used generally ironically between persons who are not 
very friendly. 

41 ^inrr %TT*I Kumalya spun 

'>> vl 

kamaiya aurana so ebumaiya. 

Natives of Kvmaun earn for themselveSy but are 
miserly to others. 

This is a Gerhwali proverb showing how the Qarhwalis look 
upon the people of Kumaun, who are very keen in business but 
also very clannish. 

42 vriNt Panneshwam 

apana gad ha kani haluwa khaonchha. 

^ God allows his asses to eat sweets. 

Applies to ignorant (incompetent) people who are promoted 
to high posts. 

Generally used by those who think that incompetent people 
have secured the places they themselves ought to have had. 
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43 IT VI ta gobara me laga 

laganchha. 

Such use of the word “bara" (Jbeat) ia alao found in 
“ Oohara^' (cow dtmg). 

Once the Emepror Akabar the great asked his chief Minister 
Birabar where the suffix ^‘bara** should be used. The minister 
replied that it was used in qualifying such names Sitabara, 
Buhabara, Birabara. The Emperor again asked him why not in 
Akabara ? to this Birabara replied as^ in the proverb. Hence 
the origin of the proverb. Applied ironically to one to show that 
his position or power is too low in comparison with another of 
similar rank or name to cope with him. 


IRRETRIEVABLE L088E8. 

1 Chhorhadiyo 

ta dhokho ke luta parhi ta lekho ke. 

Any thing given up ahould not be thought of a/nd of 
that which haa been atolen why keep an accou/ni ? 

Used by one who has lost anything irretrievably. 


JEALOU8Y. 

1 flmft Wt wc ^ 

>lf Birdni dekhi lai puarfi 

dekhi nangf, bapa ki akala gai wahi Itia mangL 

Seeing hia w{fe nahed^ cmd that of (mcdher well clothed^ 
and adorned, the mm aa/ya that hia father waa a fool 
vnaamuch aa he did not eapouae the other womm to him^ 

Blaming others for one's own mismanagement or ill look. 
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2 Hindi ki riea janda ki 

kbisa. 

A welUto~do person is envied and a mined man is 
laughed at. 

Uaed as consolation on appropriate oocasions. No one shotild 
wonder at snch treatment by the world. 


JOINT PROPERTY. 

1 Sajhl bakaro baga nl khawa. 

The goat that is the joint property of several persons 
is not killed even by a leopard. 

I. e. Such property is never taken care of by any individual, 
each leaves it to the care of others than himself and so it is not 
noticed by the leopard. C. /. “Every body's business is no 
body's hnsiness." 

2 ^ n^r to Sero bago sero 

bago noaneka mero laga bago. 

The irrigated land wa>s washed away, and a little of 
mine was also washed away along with it. 

Applied to those who do not care for the loss of their own 
shares in the joint property thus damaged. The application of 
this proverb is to any joint property wbi^ when damaged is not 
likely to be repaired as no one is much interested in it. 

This corresponds to what is elsewhere said that the loss 
or pain shared along with five or more persons is not painful 
at all. 


KINDNESS. 

1 Balobiralu. 

Children and cats should he treated trtVA equal kindness. 

Used against treating children and oats cruelly. 
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KING Sl his subjects. 

1 Jaso tasi parja. 

As the king is so are his subjects, 

(1). The greatness of the King’s station causes him to be 
imitated by all his subjects, and (2) the laws which he ordains 
influence powerfully the character of the people. 

2 T78IT WITT aiTmi* Raja marau jagatara jaxiau. 

When a king punishes^ the world knows the fact 

This is used to lessen the mortification of receiving punish- 
• ment from a ruling anthority. 

3 TT^r ^ Raja ko tela pala me mela. 

The oil given by a Rdjd should be taken in one's skirt, 

J. e Never refuse the gift pf a king no matter how much it 
may inconvenience you. It is also considered as good luck 
whatever be the value ot the gift when it is given by a king. 

4 TT9IT Sela raja fci ghani parja. 

A kind-hearted king has nume-ow subjects. 

A cruel master and a tyrannical king are very often deserted 
by people on account of oppression and want of regard, and 
those of opposite nature are resorted to for the sake of justice and 
mercy. C. f, *^ln the multitude of people is the king’s honor but 
in the want of people is the destruction jof the prince.” 

5 Tim ^ et Raja chalada 

megba barasada kui ni dekhado. 

No one knows when the king will move, and the 
cloud rain, 

(Alluding to the secret and sudden movements of the olcL 
Indian Kings). 

C, f, ^‘The heaven for height, and the earth for depth, and 
the heart of kings is unsearchable.” 
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LAME EXCUSES. 

1 WT^tirWTSESfT- AMk4 bMri ki kikh& 

katagnrh^. 

One nnahle to earry hia load complains of the strings, 
{by which the load is tied on to the back, t being tight. 

This applies to one who hein^ nnable to do a thin^, finds 
faults with or blames others. C. f. **A bad workman complains 
of his tools." 

ws STS ^TX. Shydla ko gu chainu 

parho sata samudra para. 

Jackals' dung, when asked for, is said to be seven 
vceans away, 

This is opplied to a useless person ‘who whe|j iH^o do 
any work ^ refuses to do so, promises to do it^afterwwrds. 

Applied both to the hixy mipi who is likened to jnckurs dung 
which is very plentiful, and to his exoases. 

3 xTe^ HT* awrff wtw Airs* 3^dka» 

bbd^ kbanadl kharha chaunia bukaika bbdta ni bddba. 

O, beggar, do not dig a pit for yourself, if you have 
already devoured the raw rice, how can the rice you a/re 
cooking increase ?. ^ 

A small quantity of raw rice when cooked occupies a much 
larger space. The beggar having euten some of the raw rice 
obtained in begging, in excnse for the small quantity he cooks 
for his courpanions says the rice was bud, and is rebuked by the 
above saying. ’ ^ 

4 iiTvfteTirWiMTrtilT- Ndcha nija^o ongon baQgo. 

iVbf knowing how to dance shs complains of the floor 
being uneven. 

C. /.** ^‘Bad workmen quarrel vrith their tools." 

W 
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5 son marigayo reb- 
iiarha ko kdla. 

A bullock becomeB as dead for the plough^ hut is death 
-on his food. 

I. e. Devours his evening meal. 

Applied to one who makes lame eixcuses about doing any 
work, but is very fond of food. 

6 Potbi ka balngai^a. 

The Baingana ( egg plants J of the hooks are quite 
•different from that tohich is eaieiiu 

This is used as an ironical excuse for doing what is prohibit- 
'ed by the scriptures. A story is connected with this which gave rise 
to the proverb. 

Story : — Once a Pandiia expounded from his book some 
doctrines to his wife, among otbeVs this, that ^^one was not to eat 
Baingana'* in other words that “any one who eats Baingana will 
go to hell.” After hearing the precept the woman became disgusted 
with the Baingana^ the only vegetable she had in her field. Next 
'day she cooked breod for her husband, Hhe Paodita; and placed it 
before him without any vegetable food. At this the Pandita 
became very angry, and reprimanded her for not having prepared 
the Baingana vegetable. Whereupon she reminded her husband 
of the doctrine which he bad explained to her regarding the 
vegettible ; the Pandita being thns silenced by his own doctrine 
cleverly explained that the real Bainganat are quite different from 
those spoken of in the book, and are therefore to be eaten. 

Sadhu ea^tana kana knchba roka (hoka naUti 
jo api^ apa girani girana diyau. 

Nothing is forbidden the Faqu^a; why do you siop the^ 
pieces qf meat f Let thorn come on. 

Ironically to those who asTer mind doing an 

Improper or wrongfai thing because they are great and rich men 
or uke saints. 
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A man of busines one day invited an aseotio ( Vaiahnaba or 
devotee of Vishnn, of the sect who rigidly abstain from animal food 
living in the neighbourhood, to a grand feact The hermit said 
he would never come to the dinner, because mutton was beings 
cooked there. The man admitted the fact but assured him that the 
meat would be cooked quite separate from the other kinds of food. 
On this condition the ascetic agreed to accept the invitation. The 
man went to his home and had the animal food cooked in a 
separate kitchen. When the dinner was ready all the people 
invited to the feast sat down in rows. The hermit also 
took his seat among them. All the varions kinda of> 
food were pnt in dishes and placed before them all. Tba 
ascetic insisted on each kind of food in sufficient quantity being, 
pnt his dishes, so that he might not have occasion to ask for 
any thing more after the meat had oome to the table. fFor they 
think that any food tonched by the vessel in which meat is oooked 
becomes polluted). And so, after getting enough for himself, he 
permitted the other people to do what they pleased. After this tba 
oooked meat came for distribution. While it was being given to 
all, the ascetic being tempted by the savoury smell of the meat and 
soup said think the soup consists of nothing but Ganges- 
water’* to this all who were present said ‘"Certainly.** Then he 
said “I must have some of it, there is nothing wrong in taking it, 
for it is made of Ganges water, but the cook shonld take the 
greatest care that no pieces of the mutton come to my dish, 
otherwise 1 will leave the food and go awav.’* They gave him. 
the soup, which further tempted him, for he had not tasted it 
before. He again asked for it, by that time very little or no soap 
had remained in the vessel, and so the cook was obliged to empty 
the vessel into the Hermit’s dish, patting a spoon to the month 
of the vessel so that all the remaining soup in the vessel should 
flow out, bat none of the bits of the meat, as desired by the 
Faquira, Seeing this, the ascetic, wishing to have the taste 
of mutton also, used the expression which has become 
proverbial. 

8 fifirWT ^ A iSIt. Nimakbana bhaqjsa ki 

bbaiseni kbira. 

The Khira {rice milk) prepared with the mUk of a 
buffalo which one dialikec emella of the buffalo^ or the 
milk of the btffalo which eoits him uothinff^ or the 
buffalo which has no maeter or owner (aetraf! mnelhi 
of the buffalo. 
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Tbit applies to the oondnot and aerrioes of one who ia 
dblihed, or to the thins disliked. The following story explains 
the lame excases referred to in the proverb. 

Story: The temple of Vishnn, where the idol or image 
is worshipped, ia called “Thaknrdora." In the ceremony of 
worship the idol or image ia ^rat of all bathed with water, milk, 

cards, and sugar iui»d together. The water that drops from 
the image as it is bathed is caaght in a vessel, and is oalled 
**Churn6mrita” < neotar of Vishun'a feet^. After this the image is 
adorned with powdered sandal wood, garlands of flowers Ac. 
Snbseqoentiv it is illaminated with lights made of cloth 
soaked in gAc, and then sweetmeats and olemsed raw gram soaked 
in water are placed before it, which are thus called or 

^'Parshdda" i e. an offering. This last ceremony condades the 
worship. When the worship is finished, the water and the 
^^Parahdda" are distributed to the spectators of the worship. 
Among the spectators oace there stood an old woman. As nsoa), 
she was also noked to drink Charandmrita, To this offer she said 
she h.id no teeth to drink it. Alter this came the distribution of the 
Parshdda. She was asked again whether she would take it, to 
which enquiry she said ^*Why not ^ I am nourished only by this." 
The proverb implies that anything disliked is avoided with the 
aid of strange excuses. 

9 ^TST *inr. Nldlgo bbiao akhi^o. 
nama. 

ITie vessel which one does not wish to gvoo to another- 
is said to he in nee {not spare or empty). 

Applied to refusal of another's request for feigned Tensoiuk. 

10 Lotonera mai c&hyim 

tero ^heso Ugo. ^ 

I was about to fall down when I came in conkwt with 
yon\ihen I fell down at onee). 

C. /. ftniw that breaks the oaBialt* bsok.^ 

A worthless asaa layiag Uie blaiM ef bit visfeitones os 
etber people. 
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LAZINESS, SLOTH. Oft SLUOQISfWtSft. 

Aloai ki b&na ekai ghapa. 

A sluggard wishes to have all his work done tfi a 
single attempt. 

For instance, a losy man will attempt to carry two loads 
at one time to aave himaeff the trouble of two yoarneysv 

2 ^1% nj lt«IT Alosi ka bangd }anga. 

A lazy man's mustaches are untidy. 

I. e. In all the actions of an idle man his oarelessness is 
apparent* A common rebuke of sloth and negligence. 

3 Tif vn Wotadd .ULtadd ta 

bhela kya lotada. 

Sad he worked a spindle^ would he have fallen down 
a precipice f 

I. e. If he had worked for his living, he would not have 
been ruined. 

4 ^ipw ^Hn S«niN illN B<tan»Wltan« 

ghara khoyo chula pana bhanga boyo. 

One wasting his time in gosling ruins his house. 
Sis hearth becomes overgrown with weeds. 

8 wfwa ^ aTft* 

maini rayo barhi pachhali d£(^wa ligyo khn^o ^rhl. 

One lay idle for siw months, and at the end went 
away toifA a broken leg. 

Oautioa against laiiaeas, whi^ <rflon ntulta ia a nan being 
compelled to sell his property. 
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6 Chhuyila 
ran^a chhuyog bhuli dokhari pungarhi malasa phuli. 

A talkative womcmt by indulging in converaaHon^ has' 
her fields overgrovtm with weeds. 

Applied to one who lazily leaves his work undone, or indulges 
in useless amusements. 

7 ^rzr ^ *ITW K Bigalaganda moti n» 

napha na to^. 

A fat sluggard comes neither gain nor loss. 

8 Wtr VI«Wl% filil «(% Merit 

khasama kani roji ni milau mai kanl pakupo parbalo. 

My husband must not earn his livelihood^ otherwise 
I shall have the trouble of cooking food for him 
( starving preferred to the trouble of oooking ). 

Used to convince persons fof one's own family or household) 
of the folly of being lazy in helping others. 

9 ^ ^ an. Puma bala na mala 

kbandi danwa jala. 

The D&ma will neither plough nor manure the fields, 
but at dinner time is envious. 

Said of lazy people, who are unwilling to work, but ready 
enough to eat. 

10 ^ril% an riwtt «n«- 

Alan syai^i ko dudha aiga nirabndho bdkama Ko kaaama 
bhikha. 
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A lazy woman eats her rice with milk alone, and a dulU 
headed officer disposes of his cases by maUng the parties 
resort to an oath, 

E. g, A Insy woman will not take pains to cook carry or 
Te^etables to eat with her rice, and so an incompetent officer will 
not take the trouble to find out the trath of a case by an ezhaastive 
enquiry and investigation, but will save trouble by making the 
parties swear, and so deciding the case. 

11 5fVT WfT «it»T MTUr- 

Tukurha kbaya dina bilaya kaparba pbata gbara sop 
bbaja. 

Lives on bits of broken meal, and when his clothes 
turn into rags runs hack to his home. 

This is used of vagrants, especially young village* boys who 
out of curiosity or from disinclination to work at borne, run away 
to a town, but eventually come back to their relations, who are 
obliged to feed them for some time without any return, but they 
have to go to their own parents for renewal of their clothes. 
Also used of one who wastes his time unprofitably. 

12 (ihrm* 

Meri joi saila karana ki dasha buni tamerd bapu kA bhaiBa 
ni buna. 

Were I so lucky as to rove about my father would not 
have buffaloes. 

The speaker complains of his father having buffidoeB (property) 
in gracing which he is employed. 

Applied to slnggards woo wish to waste their time at any 
risk whatever. 

13 ^ vrfv % ^ Wie OtK* EhetipitikenaiUM- 

a^a me jctlra 

No husbandry, but relies on garlic. 
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/. One who does not do any work bat talks of oostly food. 
Applied to slnggards to stir toem to be indastrioos. 

14 UTi: ai ^ Gai na bacbbf nfnda ai 

icbbi* 

One who haa no cows or ealeea sleeps soundfy. 

Ironically nsed of one who is idle and will not take on him 
the responsibilities of life. 

15 •'8^ *f[ wt Gnmu ka 

kurba ki bisauna gamu ka I kurba ma. 

Gcmmu rests, with his load on, in his own house. 

A stay-at-home who does no work. 

The reference is to coolies carrying load on their backs. 

16 lij fli inv ^ ^ WT wn kt Jo 

ni dbowa apanu mukha so kya karau baika ko sukba. 

Se toko cannot wash his own face^ how can he he of 
emp use to another ? 

An idle man is of service to nobody. 

Ba^da ko sanda saudagara ko gborba kbalo bbauta kamalo 
thorba. 

The son of a widow and the panp qf a merchant eat 
much hut earn little. 

A widow*! son is petted and lives in idlenmc,' and a 
merchant*! (riding) horse has bat little work to do. Also nsed 'of 
an indolent fellow who boasts mnoh bat does little work^ 

Husbala chaada pbiran. 

Madksg tike a pestle ; 

Apptied to a eagrant person. **A roUing stone." 
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IT ^ ^r* Kuwa ka mendaka kuwa 

me raya. 

The frogs who live in a well remain in the well for ever. 

Applied to people who never leave their homes but remain in 
one place during their whole life. 

The following story is told to illustrate the effects of 
snoh a life. 

Story. Some men, who had never moved out of their 
village before, once W’ent to another village in order to get one 
of their sons married to a maiden of that place. They arrived 
there in the evening. The marriage had to ne performed in the 
latter part of the night. But soon after their arrival they saw 
the moon in the sky, and supposing that the moon belonged to 
their village only, and no other village had a similar moon over it, 
and that their own moon had been carried away by the people of 
this other village on the previous day, all of them became angry 
and began to return nome wij^hout performing tbe. marriage 
ceremony, charging the people of the village with the theft of the 
moon, which they considered exclusively their own. Seeing this 
ignorance the magnates of tho neighbourhood became surety for 
returning their moon to tho village the next day under penalty 
of dlsh 10,000. Having been thus assured that their moon would 
be returned they had the girl of their village married that night. 
On the next day they returned to their village with the sureties, 
who showed them the moon over their own village, and were 
then released. 


LITIGATION & JUSTICE. 

1 H f r m i if viVlif ^7^* Adalata men cliadhanu 
gadha men ebadbanu. 

7b have a ease in court is like mounting a donkey,. (To he 
made to ride on an ass is the greatest mark of disgrace). 

This punishment was awarded by Hindu or Mabomedau 
rulers for the most atrocious crimes. In like manner a litigant, 
however respectable, while in court, is liable to be put to 
great inconvenience and dishonor. Ho is reprimanded by 

X 
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peons for approsobing the officials etc, be has to hamble 
nimself before each petty official down to a Chavrdsij besides 
having to attend the precincts of the oonrt like a vagrant. 
This kind of trouble follows him from the first to the last 
stage of the case. 

2 WT cbhApa dewa. 

Either father must give or the Court, 

This means that one’s own father is to give a man his right, 
if not, he will obtain it by a decision of a court of jnstice bearing 
its seal (chhapa). 

^ iffq tT 9IT Bapa dewa gaun raja dewa 

^yau. 

A father gives a village and a king does justice, 

I, e, A father is expected to |;ive his property to his son, 
and the king to do jnstice to his subjects. 

4 ^ BagaToksro eka gW^a 

pdpi piwa. 

The lecpa/rd and the goat drink water at the same pool. 

This proverb is cited to represent good government by 
which the strong are kept from oppressing the weak. 

5 wfr ^ ^ Ka^odl billi ch6ho9 

mu kana katardwa. 

I7ie ears of an entrapped oat are gnawed by rate. 

Used to denote one who beoomes partial in kia jodgments, 
or connives at the wrong actions of one^ whom ho may be some 
way or other under obligation. 

^ r* qr ar na Dudba ko d6dl»tid^ko 

pani. 

Uilk by iteelf^ emd water by itself. 
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Applied ttf impartial justioek In legal oaaea truth and false- 
hood are mixed up as milk mixed with water looks like milk, but 
the judge separates the trnth from the falsehood and thus gires 
real justice. 

Story, A man owed lU- 5,000 to another as a simple debt 
The money when demanded having been refused by the debtor was 
sued for by the creditor in a court of justice. There the debtor 
denied having owed anything at all to the plaintiff. The plain- 
tiff’s statement was that there Was no other person present when 
the money was lent. After considering the case the judge asked 
the plaintiff whether there was any animal there at the time, to 
which query the plaintiff replied that there was a oat. The 
cat was ordered to be brought before the court. When the eat 
was placed he took it into bis bosom and began to caress it. J net 
at this moment the defendant exclaimed that that cat was not 
present at the time (meaning that the one present at the time was 
some other cat). From this the judge at onoe oonoluded*that the 
plaintiff was in the right, and after further inquiry, which still 
further convinced him, he gave judgment accordingly. 

Gofn|iare the story of Solomon's judgment. 1 Kings iiL 

JVbts. The expression Dudha k& dudba, p&ni ka p4ni. **Milk 
of milk, water of water,” is also used to denote the best part or 
essence of anything. **Cr6me de la cr^me.” 

7 Pansoparha Bodiwa 

raja kara bo nyiwa, 

nice tom the het, and whatever the king doe» ii 
justice. 

This is nsed in representing the decision of a king as 
inevitable and final. 

^ ^ P&ta dpiq^o nyawa parajo. 

The judge mmt not favour ike offender even i ;he ie 
hie own eon. 
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9 i?iT^«iil% 5^1 nrft %r »i^niT^ 

Sbyala kasi buddhi eyu kaso taraQa, 
duba kasi jarba, dbarati ko jaso cbbarba, akasba 
jaso ucbo. 

T/ie cleverness of a fox, the courage of a lion, the root 
of Duba grass, (Bent grass, parricnm dactylon or cynodon 
dactylon) for its evergreen and spreading nature, the length 
and breadth of the earth, and the height of the heavens 
are proverbial, and all these wished for by mothers for their 
sons as blessings. 

The canning of the fox is often illustrated by the following 
two stories. 

Storv Ko, 1. Once a leopard was caught in a trap set in a 
jangle. A Panditn passing near was asked by the animal to 
extricate him. Bat the man said^ ^4f I release yon, you will kill 
and eat me.” The leopard swore on his honor not to injure his 
benefactor. So the animal was set free. Bat no sooner was he 
(the leopard) at liberty than he leapt upon the man who entreated 
the animal not to kill him after he nad ao generously liberated him. 
The contest continuing for some time, at last both parties Sub- 
mitted their case to the arbitration of a cow, the Ganges, a snake, 
and a fox. The cow condemned the man, saying that ho received 
immense benefit from her, yet beat and starved her. The Ganges also 
concurred with the cow, saying that men were purified by her 
water, which they drink and make nse of in various ways, yet 
do not forbear from throwing filth into her. The snake also 
delivered the same judgment, declaring that men first of all provoke 
him, and then kill him unjustly. Then came the fox's turn to 
pronounce judgment, who, after patiently hearing the findings of 
the other arbitrators, expressed a wish to see the position from 
which the leopard had been extricated. All therefore wont to the place, 
and desired tne leopard to lie within the trap once more, so that the 
arbitrators might have an idea of the facts of the case. As soon 
as he did so, the fox, to the great admiration of the other arbi- 
trators, said justice demanded that each party shosild remain where 
be was, and toli the man to go his way, leairlng the leopord 
in the trap. 
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Story No* 2, Once a traveller met a fox, who asked the 
traveller where he was going to. The reply was “Be off, yoe 
jackal ; don’t meddle with me.” The fox went away saying that 
though he treated hira with contempt then, he would afterwards 
feel Hie need of his help. At night the traveller reached a cetain 
village and there he stopped, tying his pony to the Kolu (the oil 
press). The villagers wishing to rob him of his horse gave out 
that their oil-press had given birth to a pony, and in order to make 
the story public they distributed sweetmeats and congratulated 
each other on the event. Next morning when the stranger was 
about to unloose his pony, he was stopped and told that the pony 
was the offspring of their oil-press. The stranger was obliged to 
have recourse to the king for justice, who, daring the investigation 
of the case, ordered the stranger to produce his witness the fox. 
When the stranger went to call the fox the fox said he would go to 
the king and give evidence, but he wanted the man to carry him 
on his shoulders (as a revenge for the contemptuous treatment 
he had received from the man ) for fear of the city dogs which would 
kill him. As soon as the fox arrived in the court of the king he 
feigned to dose. The king asked him why he was so sleepy. The 
fox said “Sire, I could not sleep last night, as the sea had caught 
ffre, and I was engaged all night in quenching the fire.” Thekin^ 
laughed at tbo fox, and said “How could the sea catch fire, it is 
impossible.” To this the fox replied “Sire, how can lifeless wood 
give birth to a pony This stopped further proceedings, and the 
king ordered the pony to be made over to the traveller. 

10 SV Jalko binda taiko pinda. 

The body is his of whose seed it is created. 

The son belongs to father and the girl to the mother, for it 
is said that a son is born out of the father's element and a girl out 
of the mother’s 

11 Banta ten kbano worha 
tee lawano. 

One must eat one^s own allotted portion only^ and reap 
crops up to Ute boundary mark (i, e. in one's own 
field only ). 
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This is made use of when one trespasses on ancliher's rights 
Food is divided oat carefully among the ‘different members of a 
poor family. 

. 12 »iTin WIW •ni Misa mitha gauff 

n£ atbara matha daun ni. ^ 

No village beyond Mdnd (a village in the snowy range 
tn Garhwdl) and no nvmher {of dice) above eighteen, 

JE. g. There are only eighteen spots in dice, and Mini is 
the last village on the M&n& Pass roate to Thibet. This proverb is 
also found in another form, via. that “no flesh can he found beyond 
one's nails.’* 

This is used to denote the highest court one oan apical to, 
or the last remedy one has tried with a view to obtain jostioe. 
“Ne plus ultra.” ^ 

13 aA* ^ Jasai mukba uaai thaparha. 

As the face so the blow, 

E. 0. Strike a little child a little blow, a big man a big blow ; 
or, people of tbe^ same station abonld act according to that 
station, or as the crime so is the pnnisbment. As the man so is 
the work. 

14 ^ i-pwju Buno khofo 

parakhanera ke dokha. em 

It is no fault of the assayer when ends own gold a 
counterfeit 

This proverb is generally need of wl* who rightly loses bis 
case or gets himself punished for his red gnilt ^ a court o€ 
jastiee. (A guilty oonSdenoe needs no aoonssrj. 

15 wa %r Ca tlr- K^kailii ko Sfon oiroiifaMrl 
£han. 
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Th^ qf a cucumber ahould bepuniahed with one etroie 
or blow. 


This means to say that light offences shonld meet with light 
pnnishment but shonld not be allowed to go unpunished. 

The onoumber is the cheapest of all vegetables and is freely 
giveif away. 


MANAGEMENT (bad). 

1 VV 1^ Unne nuns nnne 

liana unne wakhali unne dhana. 

As the nuna so is Kdna, as the mortar so the dhana 
{paddy). 

The members of a certain household and the arranmmont 
of their work or business are equally bad. Nona and N&a are 
proper names, ^‘Tweedledum and tweedledee.*’ 

2 ITTWr Rau kheti salama pabaro. 

His fjUlage is in Bau^ and he keeps guard in Salama^ 

E. g, “Ran” is ten miles distant from the place known 
as ‘‘Silama.’* 

This is used of one who lives away from the place where his 
bosiness is, which in couseqaenee so£wr loss. C. ^ The master’s 
eye makes the horse fat” Rau, a patti (tract or Potwari circle) 
of Pargannd Kali (eastern) Kumaun, and Silama that of Ghau- 
garkhf Zillah, Kumaun. 

8 WS ^ ^ ^ ^ Sntu rsigyo 

Basu ttu Boparbdka raige bawiri mu. 

Sdiu {Jkur of parched grain) is with the mother-in-law 
bait the dexterity ( skiU in management ) is in the 
daughter-in-law. 
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E. g. The person in charge of property is not competent to 
manage it, bat the one who has the wit to manage it is not in 
charge of the property. 

Sasu le buwari thain kayo buwari le kukura 
thain kayo kukura le puebbarba bilai diyo. 

The mother-in-law told her daughter-in-law to do some- 
thing^ the latter, instead of doing it, told the dog^ and the dog 
in turn refused to do it hy moving its taih 

Want of control in a boasehold. 

5 ^ ^ »>nt. AsUarfina ki lufa 

kwel&ia me mobara. 

Gold mohars are allowed to he stolen, hut charcoal is 
kept carefully sealed up. 

^Tenny^wise and ponnd-foolish.’* 

6 fiQT ^TTVTT Bya me kbala kba^u 

ta aura dina ke kbanu. 

When chaff is given teijfe eaten on a marriage day what 
tffiU be given on other days f 

Either great poverty or great stinginess. 

7 fi|H^ Bigara ran ki maanl. 

A swarm of bees without a Eao {queen or leader). 

Bees that have no qneen to lead them are scattered here and 
there, hat those that have a queen keep together. ' 

Applied to subjects witfaont a ruler, or ohHdren without 
parents, Ac. 
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8 srrtA lei barata tbakaral tbdkura. 

In the marriage proceBsion of a barber every one 
invited thinks himself a lord ( ^ barber is every* 

body^s servant ), 

Applied to a household or company which fails because none 
of the members work or help, all considering themselves 
to be masters. 

9 wwt ^ tvfti w- Hath! ki larbain iDdakl 
barha. 

An elephant fight toithin a railing made of the 
castor-oil tree. 

Applied to small or ridiculous preparations for a great 
business or undertaking. 


10 tJaiki ebba dura so nlchba 
gbara. 

The one I am afraid of is not at home. 

Applied to mismanagement in a house owing to the absence 
of the head of the family. **When the cat is away the mice 
will play. 

11 ^ ^TitT Iwut 

Tina bulaya tern aya dekban yanki i ica. 
bhaira wala khaigaya ghara ka gani gita. 

Three were invited but thirteen came. See the custom 
qf this place. The strangers ate up the food^ but those 
qf the house had to sing for it. 

Used with regard to unwelcome guests who oome in un- 
expectedly just for the sake of a meal, and to want of proper 
managemei^ in one's household or business. C, f. **Charity 
begins at home.” 


y 
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12 ^ A 

One hundred from one hundred^ no seed lefl, 

L e. If the \vhole is taken or spent nothing remains for 
further use (or for seed^. 

Applied to bad management. 

13 vm W ^THITT ^(t Eka ghara ki 

nau mata kushala kan bati holi. 

A household which is governed by nine ( different J 
opiniom will not thrive. 

C. f. house divided against itself cannot stand. " 


MEANNESS. 

1 ^TSITT ^ Damarhi ko sauda 

basiara men kbalabala. 

One i*i purchasing only ^ of a pice worth makes a 
great noise throughout the bazaar. 

Applies to dealings with a mean man. Very small dealings 
in business. 

^ vtSt Jatukal cbhoto utukai kbo^. 

The mecmer the man the more wicked he is, 

. 3 ^Tur Fauna puchbi pakorba. 

Me asks a guest who is a, relative whether he should 
vook cakes for him. 

The guest, though naturallj willing to be feasted sidendidlj, 
cannot without impoliteness express bis wish. If tile llost puts 
such a question to him he does it with some mean or inpuoeot 
motive. Hence the proverb is appUad to one wbp does a loNcdiah 
and nnneoesiary thing or sots with the iotaotiott of 
another to shame. 
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4 ^rTl% (% Pani si patalo dhunwan si 

bakalo. 

Thin like water hut thick like smoke. 

Used of H mean-minded and selfish set of people who to 
obtain their own ends become very humble, but when others look 
to them for favours, turn haughty and offensive. 

6 VTft if ^ Wl . Gulnma hathi me 

cbadba pbira laga madhara cboda. 

A dare though motmted on an elephant is nevertheless 
a mean man. 

Men of low descent or family how'ever great they may 
become, are to be suspected and dreacled. 

6 ^ m Apbula ko dbana daphud 

le baja. 

The little wealth of a mean person is made public by 
the beat of a drum. 

Used as a caution against borrowing from or dealing with 
one who is mean-hearted and has very little wealth. 

7 ^ ^ Kacbyara me dhungo 

halo mukba ai lago. 

Throw a stone into the mud and you splash your 
own face. 

I, e. Direct oornmnnication or oonversation or dealing with 
vile persons should be carefully avoided. 

C, /. “You cannot touch pitch and not be defiled.” 

MERITORIOUS ACTS, GOODNESS OR VIRTUE. 

1 %r i4)khara bhalo ko blialo. 

^ gwod mm’t end i$ good. 
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2 ^ Bhikba me bhf- 

klin dino tina loka jita lino, 

Me who gives alma out of what he has received aa 
alma {begged) wins three worlds. 

This proverb is generally quoted to encourage a poor person 
to give aim-) or support others. 

3 Blmji bono satai dlno. 

To bestow an alms after many repulses is like sowing 
parched grainy i. e. bears no fruit, 

C. f. “He doubles his gift, who gives in time ” “He gives 
twice, that gives in a trice.” “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Swarga son teka ni dharma 

son clilieka ni. 

Heaven (the shy) needs no props ^ and a virtuous act 
needs no special time^ or an alms needs no future 
promises (Jor its performance J, 

This is used to eueourage one to do good deeds without 
procrastination. 

5 f9.iv t^viTQT ifiT (JmnrT Nitya nimana dbarma thi- 
kdna. 

Only one who is free from pride always can he 
(truly) religious, 

6 ^ firilT Tuti lagan parajbutini 

lagau. 

Let poverty comey but do not be dishonest, 

“Tell the truth and shame the devib'* 

7 vrf tir trie w vw Ai wl%* 

Dhorma karnai karnai bai jau ha^i taba laga ni chhorbani 
dbarma ki ba^i. « 

Hollow righteousness stedfastly (hough you may be 
imgwred by it. 
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Story, There was a very poor Brahmin beggar in the 
kingdom of a certain king who was noted far and wide for his 
muniBcence and virtue. The Brahmin and his wife being entirely 
destitute used to live on wild roots and vegetables. Hearing that 
the king gave money to every beggar who went to him, the 
Brahmin was constantly urged by his wife to go to the king and 
ask for alms. But he always refused. At last having been 
prevailed upon and compelled by his wife, he went to the king 
one day and stood before him, but did not ask for any things 
On the Ring's offering to give him a Quantity of Rupees 
the poor man refused to accept them, saying tnat it would injure 
him in his next stage of existence. Seeing him so firm and 
determined in his refusal the king was very grieved and asked 
him to accept something again and again. At length the Brahmin 
said that he would not take the money for nothing, but if it would 
please the king to buy a certain thing from him he would then 
accept the money as payment. The king agreed to this proposal. 
Then the Brahmin said that he had nothing else but his poverty, 
which he would sell for three lacs of rupees. On this the king 
ordered three lacs of.rapees to be paid to the poor man and bought 
his poverty from him. The Brahmin departed. Immediately after 
the bargain was comnleted the king's wealth disappeared from hit 
treasury, his kingdom was encroached upon by neighbouring 
kings, who left him nothing but his own house. There was 
constant quarrelling and estrangement among the members of bis 
family. One night, while he was sitting in front of his house and 
brooding over his misfortunes, a beautiful woman clothed in red 
came out of his palace and asked leave of him to go elsewhere, 
saying that she was Wealth and could not remain in bis house on 
account of the poverty he had bought. The kiug gave her per- 
mission to go, and she went^away. After half an hour another 
woman in a black robe came out of his house and craved his per- 
mission to go, saying that she was his Ei^ire and she could not 
stay with the poverty he had purchosed. l^e king told her to go 
and she also went away. After a similar interval a third woman in 
white clothes came out of his door, who also went away with the 
permission of the king, saying that she was his Wisdom, that she 
departed because he had embraced poverty. After this an old man 
came out of the king's house and asked permission to go saying 
that he was Righteousness or Virtue, and he wished to depart 
from his bouse on aocount of the poverty he had bought. 
king however refused ^ him permission, for, he said, now ooiU 
righteousntes forsake him when the poverty was purchased 
for his sake ? Righiecnsness could give no reply to this reasoning 
of the king, hot having been convinced of its force re-entered hie 
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hoiue flnd stopped there. Later on the three wometi allnded to also 
returned to his palace, but the king forbade them to enter. On 
this they all entreated him to let them into his honse where their 
husband Righteousness was living. Xhey said they left his 
house as their husband (Righteousness) was also to leave it, but 
since he did not leave it they must return to remain with him for 
ever. Then they were also allowed to enter the house and remain 
with their husband. After this he became an emperor instead 
of a king, and possessed of incalculable wealth. 

8 Qlt innTf 9|1T« Jan dharma tan jay a. 

Where rirtue^ there victory, 

I» e» Where there is honesty, truthfulness, and godliness 
there victory is sure and certain. 

Sau gbarbi gbara ki eka 

gbarbi haraki. 

One hundred gharhie gharhia make an hour ) to 
the house and one to God, 

This means that out of the abundance of time spent on one's 
own business a f^w minutes should bo devoted to the worship 
oi God. ^ 

10 Punya rekha men mekha 

maranebha. 

Meritorious acta drive a nail into the line of 
enU destiny, 

J. s. Into the sutures of the skull which are anpposed to 
tecofd one's fate. The nail obliterates the writing. 

* Story : There was a pions man who bad no son ; be longed 
fdr one vary mnoh, bnt in vain. Onoe a saint came to bis house, 
to whom also he prayed that he might have a eon. The saint, 

I Jiypider to find ont whether or not toe inan woillh have children, 
first to Brahma, and on Brahma's replying to his query 
1 |P p> negstive, went to Hahadeva, who also told him that there 
qips no ohildren deoreed in the pious min'e fato» After this tl^ 
repaired to Vishnu for the same purpose and*feoeiued a 
h^nr replr* Than the saint came baok to oia devout matt and 
iMbnued him ol his fate, and then went away. A km yealrs ufber 
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this Qvent anotber aaint came to tbe boase of the religtoas man, 
and oomplatning of banger told the man he woi:|j[d have as many 
sons born to him as he would give loaves of btead. The pioiM 
man gave him five loaves for hU meal which he ate up and then 
went away. In duo time five 'sons were born to the good man. 
The first saint after some time came back to the pious *man tfnd 
Vas amazed to find him possessed of five sons, contrary to the 
prediction And consequently be became very angry, and regarded 
the aforesaid three deities as liars. Being indignant he went 
straight to the highest God Vishnu. As soon as be approached 
the God ho found him very ill fa form assumed by illusion in order 
to pacity the saint). Finding Vishnu in such a state the saint's 
anger subsided, and he asked Vishnu “0 God, thou hast never 
before become sick : now what medicine will cure thee ?’* To this 
Vishnu said, can ho cured only by the blood of saints." So the 
saint went to other saints with a cap to bring their blood in, and 
asked them for their blood. fjacli of the saints after hearing 
the sad news ga^o each a drop of blood from his own body, ana 
on the first oaint^s demanding more, all of them said that he oonid 
get more from his own body since he also was a saint. *The saint 
then came luck to Vishnu with a little dried blood which Visbnn 
rejected because there was so little, and it was dry. Then tjie 
saint said that he could not get more On this* Vishnu pointM 
out another saint in tbe neighbourhood, and told tbe saint to go 
to that one and bring a cupt^ul of fresh blood. The saint went to 
tbe hermit, and after representing the whole matter to him asked 
for his blood. No sooner had be heard this than the hermit, 
to the utter astonishment of the saint, gludly oat his own body 
in several places, and filled up the cup. Immediately the eaint 
saw Vishnu standing before him, and heard these words. **0 saint, 
behold tbe hermit who spared nothing for me, shall 1 not canaa 
his words to turn out true in that be promised five sons to the 
pious man. You have been to so many saints and yon jonreelf 
are a saint, yeU none has furnished me with bis blood 
this hermit." 


11 i|if Dharma ki jarha harl. 

2^ roo^ of virtue is perenniaL 


r There was a pione man in a oertain town, 
jrearp of his life to tbe service of God and led i 


devoted no vearp ot ms me to tne service or uoa ana lea % 
of piety and righteousness. After this a son was born td ’ 
Oionoeming whom God infbrmod the man that be woldcl iide 
IS years. This made tbe parents sad and anxious. When 
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boy became 8 years old he one day a&ked his parents why .they 
were always so dejected and sad. The parents at first wisely and 
prudently refused lo acquaint him with the real state of affairs, 
apprehending that their doing so would dispirit him, hut on his 
persisting to know .the matter they disclosed the secret to him. 
On^this, the son, seeing that he had shortly to die, left his home 
and went on pilgrimage, resigning himself to the will of Providence.” 
While thus* journeying he was seen by a king who was about to 
marry an ugly faced son to a fair damsel of another king. As this 
boy was very beautiful the king requested him to do him the 
service of taking the place of his own son in the marrir^e 
ceremony. The custom is that the son goes with a procession 
of men to the house of the father of the girl who is to be married. 
After visiting the girl in her house ho returns to his own honse 
with the bride. If the son is found to be defective in his person 
at the time of the ceremony the proposed marriage is rejected by 
the father of the giil. In that case the bridegroom has to return 
borne without completing the inamage, which is considered a great 
disgrace. So the short In cd boy was taken along with the 
marriage procesiiion to the house of the other king, to whose 
daughter the king’s ugly son had been espoused. Then the 
marriage of the girl was celebrated with the beautiful boy, and 
the procession returned homeward. During the first stage the 
short-lived boy was dismissed by the king, but, on seeing this, 
the bride also deserted the camp oud followed her briJegroom. 
By this time the appointed tw'elve years of the boy’s life were 
nearly ended, and so he went towards the Himalayan snow's to die 
there. (^Tbe belief is that one who dies in the snows will go to 
paradise). But while there be was seen by the deities, who having 
pity on the very young pair were anxious to avert the boy’s death. 
^6 age of the girl was found to be fixed at 120 years, and so they 
found a way to increase the boy’s ago to 72 years by taking 60 
years from the age of his wife, to whom only 50 years more 
were then left, during which period they lived happily together 
and were also blessed with oftspring. 

12 iRlstfilV X«ir «nr V Dhansaojika 

n^a ku jyu sanjika jyuia ku« 

• Money gathered or saved is sure to he oonfiseated hy a 
, king, (as teas the custom in the time of native rulers)^ 
and the body carefully nourished is certain to be seised 
by de€dh. 
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roti jakha bati torhi takba bati mithl. * 

A sugar loaf sweet on all sides. 

Applied to good and meritorious works wLioh one ought to 
do at all times and under all circumstances. 


14 nv TO Gurba anyara me laga mitiio. 

Treacle is sweet even in the dark, 

E. g. Good deeds though done in secret have the same eflFect 
and are apfireciated as much as if they had been done publicly. 

I sed to encourage people to perform good deeds even in 
private. 

15 TW Raja ko dana parja ko 

anana. 

Baja's alms, and bathing of a poor person, are equal, 

E. g. To give alms is the duty of the rich, but the poor 
can get merit by bathing. 

16 vfv Bbali kari kberba nijani. 

Ooodness ( a good deed ) is never ’ wasted ( or 
fruitless J. 

17 181% w^irr m ittt irft ^ 

papilai pbali, dho^atbia ka cbbora 
chbori papf kd ball, para anta me dbarmatma ball 

The Kali yuga or iron age is prosperous to a sinner 
whom the son of a virtuous man serves as a ploughman^ 
hut eventually the latter will be victorious. 

Used of strango ai^d adverse results and incidents 
Z 
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MIDDLE OR MODERATE OOURSE. 

1 ^T5 ^ TTRt^T*!* Apun rakbi tapa gbara 

rakbi dana. 

Perform penance^ hiit without ruining your health — 
Bestow alms hut without wasting your wealth. 

Be not “righteous overmuch.*’ 

2 WTJ ITT? 

Daurba daurlia jandu ta dbuiiya batandana mdtliu 
matbu jandu ta sabela batandana. 

Tf I go quicicly, i. e. running^ people thinh me a had 
character, and if I go slotcly they call me an ass 
or lazy. 

A mediam course is best. 

3 SW Siru sira* 

dhara biru biradbara f ukanya biche dbara. 

Siru to Siradhdra ( a mountain, of that name ), 
Biru to Biradhar, and Tukanyd in the middle of the 
two mountains. 

There were three brothers in a certain village named Sirn, 
Biru, and Tukanyd. When they were fulLgrown Sirn, in pursuit 
of objects of his ambition, took an extreme course and was ruined, 
and in the same way Biru, who took the other extreme, was also 
ruined. But the third brother Tukanyd always chose the middle 
course and prospered. 

4 ^(l^T Sh ^ Kano laga garhi jan 

pirba lagai ni ho. 

The thorn {which has pricked the foot) should he 
taken out without pain. 

Used to encourage one to go easily* in all affairs or to pursue 
% moderate course. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 Arhu berhugbingaru. 

Arhu (apricot), Berhu (wild Jigs), and Ghingaru, 

Wild fruits representing ignorant and mean people who are 
hardly to be trusted with any responsible work. 

2 Andho aluno pahachyanau. 

A blind man can discern food which has no salt in it, 

A man devoid of one sense can be made use of in other 

ways. 


3 ^«(T9T if ^[^7 Andbana men kano mira. 

A one-eyed man is a lord among the blind. 

A figure among ciphers. A triton among minnows. A castor 
oil plant is reckoned a tree in a country where there arc no 
other trees. 

4 ^l| illD Alba karna son laga guna 

cbalnchba. 

To commit a crime even requires skill. 

This proverb is often cited when an ofi'onder evades detection 
and punishment. 

5 flpi^ Bina gum bata n£ 

bina kourbi bata nl. 

No way (to heaven) without a spiritual guide, and no 
market (^purchaser) without cowries (i. e. money). 

This is often made use of by one coming to market without 
any money wjth him. Villagers when urged by their wives to go 
to town and purchase necessaries strengthen their refusal by this 
phrase. This proverb also reminds them of their need of a 
spiritual guide. 
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6 »ilT Bbula chuka ko bharadwaja 
gotra. 

One who does not know his own descent {gotra) 
belongs to the Bhdradwdjagotra. 

This is applied to one who is of low birth hut becomes a great 
or notable man, or to one who justifies his actions and mistakes 
by quoting or inventing traditions which cannot be gainsaid. 

7 ^ iiyir tv* BtiuU blsara janau Isuwara, 

Unro}fScious errors and mistakes are knoicn to Ood, 

This is a phrase used bv pious persons ns a prayer for 
forgiveness. AUo by those who have done their best in any 
undertaking, as an excuse for any mistakes or imperfections. 

8 ff ^IHJT ^ ^siTir Waha 

nyafa ki ni jana kyata parawana bingi nljana. 

He who does not know how to tic up his own pantaloons, 
what kind of a chief will he make f He will not 
understand his people. 

This is applied to the head of a commanitv wbo does not 
know even bow to look after his own private a^uirs, and is an 
incompetent ruler. , 


9 W. Baik^ dekb- 

yun Miga ayaini ko dekhyun 

A vegetable seen by a man and a tiger seen ffy a 
woman are not to be trusted^ h e^ should he considered 
as false reports. 

In villages the women cultivate the small Beldt of vegetables 
near their bonses, and the men know nothing about them. So a 
man who professes to know where a certain vegetiible is to be 
found is not to be believed any more than a woman who says she 
has seen a tiger. 
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10 VTfZ^T ^ Hatha katlyo ko bbarbo. 

One has to pay for hamng^his own hands cut off, 

E. g. If hands which are necessary members, are cut off, 
one has to pay for the operation. 

This is used regarding the loss of a thing in constant use 
expressing a double loss. 

] 1 if •! if. Tina men na tera men. 

Neither among the 'Hhree'' nor among the *Hhirteen'* 
i, e, worth nothing. 

E g. A prostitute was reputed to have thirteen loVers in 
one direction, uiitl three in another. Over and above these sixteen, 
she hud also contracted friendship with another one secretly, to 
whom now and then she used to say that he was the ^hmrest of 
all her friends, and she would leave him a greater shoM of her 
property, after her death. In hope of this promisb this man 
rendered her good and constant services. After she was dead 
all these seventeen appeared to .claim her property, but as she 
had already bequeathed her property, some of it to the thirteen 
and some to the three, the name of seventeenth man was not 
found either among the thirteen or among the three, so the man 
exclaimed that he was neither among the noted thirteen nor the 
three. This became a proverb for people who think themselves 
uuentitled to a thing, not being included amongst those eligible. 

12 ft ^ Gbara ki muragi dala bara- 

bara. 

A hen in one's house is like Ddla {pulse grain ). 

Dala is an article commonly kept in the house, and sa 
can be cooked at any time. In 4be same way one oan cook 
the hen in his own possession at any time he likes. 

Applied to things which are easily accessible or proonrable 
and are consequently not mnch valued. 

13 hAit ^ftw HTW e 8 i«T Hulka adami U nikha 

men tosa. 
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A small-minded man shows anger in his nose. 

C. f. “A little pot is soon hot.” 

14 Junyali rata kulyali 

vj 

tbata. 

A moonlight night and irrigated land. 

E. g. A night with the moon shining is equal to irrigated 
land. Watered laud is much valued, as crops on it never fail, 
and so a man walking in the moonlight will not stumble. 

15 Saba nara cka sara nai. 

All men are not alike. 

16 ?TITOT. Sabasabhuli 
kangala paile pasda bnti mangala, 

Well donCf sister Kangald^ we should begin hogging 
from the tipper story. 

Beg from the rich, the poor have nothing to give. 

1 7 ST w VBSfilsn' Sarapa ka khuta 

Latbaguli ka bala ni dekbfnda. 

No one sees the legs of a snake or the hoMrs of 
one's palm. 

This means that no one can toll at first glance what genius 
or skill a man may possess. 

18 ^niT VTV ^ Apa^a hdtba le 

apano abira ni mundino. 

No one can shave his own head himself 
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1. e. Ko ono can properly speak hia own praise ; or in 
reference to certain actions which cannot be accomplished without 
the intervention of others (friends or relations). 

Jaiku ni sujha 

apano ghara so ke akalabara. 

One who does not take care of his own houses how can 
he he considered a wise man ? 

20 ^r»I ^I»? f ^T*l- Pi'ii aba rogn, 

pacbljaina soga uttiira joga dakhina blioga. 

The east for disease, the west for sorroio^ the north 
for penance, and the south for pleasure. 

This phrase is genc'rally used by tlie hill people regarding 
the hills being not a place for enjoj ment bat a painful place of 
residence or of penance. 

21 Sau sunaraki eka Iwdra ki. 

One hundred strokes of a goldsmith are equal to one 
of a hlaclmnlth. 

This is used of ono who after much forbearance amply repave 
anothoj^ either for good deeds or for bad ones. 

22 in* ^ Sabana ka guru gobardhana 

dasa. 

Oohardhan Das is the spiritual guide of all. 

Us^d to denote the greatest person ( the chief ) in an^ 
business or profession. This is equivalent to “the paw of ac 
elephant covering that of all other animals." 
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23 TtTUT Vir. i.pana pairajano 
paraya paira auno, 

Oiie goes on his own feet^ hut he has to come bach on 
smother's feet, 

1. e. If one goes to another of his own will for some 
object, it depends on the other to do the business sooner or later. 

24 mr vaiTf;. Bbuta pujai. 

Material for ghost-worship, 

A ghost is worshipped with half cooked khicharhi (made of 
two parts of rice and one p.art of Ddla (pulse) and hastily. 
For the superstition is that while being thus worshipped the 
gbosi might take possession of the soul of the worshipper, hence 
bis worship is performed in a jungle, or in a place where four 
roads meel ana very hastily at night. Henee the proverb is 
applied to naif-cooked food. 

25 <n\VTI| Lunyu 

eaga teri boi na nikayo ankba maiku takani. 

Tour mother has not put salt in the vegetables^ why do 
you stare at me with red eyes ? 

Spoken by the wife to her husband, who is blaming 
her on account of the food which has in fact been cooked by 
his mother. 

Used in convincing one of his fault or in provi% one’s 
own innocence. 

26 Irrft m ^ ka cheUL tumarbi k4 

meU« 

The disciples ^^gi {ascetic) are as nymcrows 
as the seeds qf a gcf^ i* c, too many to count. 

Used to denote a ^fogt'e popularity. 
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27 ^ TT«ir li<IT Kdn raja Bhoja kan Gapga 

teli. 

What comparison is there between, Sdjd Bhoja cmd 
Oangd TelL 

E. g. Ganga was a king whose dominion was seiaed by Raja 
Bhoja, who in addition to this had his hands and feet cat on\ and 
left aim in the jungle. A Teli (oilman) who happened to see 
Ganga in such a pitiable condition took compassion on him, and 
also thinking that he could be made use of in driving his bullock, 
carried him nome, and got his wounds healed up by patting him 
under the treatment of a physician. When the Teli died his 
house was made over to Ganga, hence he is called ^^Ganga TelV' 
Thence forward Gang6 always ridiculed all the acts of Raja Bhoja 
and, though himself now only an oilman, tried to oppose him as 
mu^ as he could on account of the ill-treatment he received from 
him. Seeing this disposition in Ga^gi fund finding him always 
against the Raja) people used to say among themselves Ganga 
Teli cannot be compared with Raja Bhoja. 

Used whenever a small man attempts to measure himself 
with a greater. 

• Kani puja 

Five vessels needed in small worship^ cmd five vessels 
in great worship. 

E, g. The same number of ntensils are necessary to cook 
food for one person or many. All men whether great or small 
have the same necessities and the same fate. 

2d Lotiyo goru cbba maniyan. 

A cow which has fallen down the hill {and been killed) 
is always said to have been a good cow, or to ha/ve givcfn 
three seers of milk. 

A thing not to be had any more is always praised. 

30 %Tfr «>» 

bato cbborbanu. 

The ieper can neither die nor get out of the wav, 

A 2 


28 vmj 7S1 ««IT ^ 

^ \S ^ 

pancbai bbanda tbuli puja pancbai bbanda. 
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g, A leper laj down on a road in each a manner ,ihat 
he almost closed it, every one disliking to pass that way for 
fear of touching him. 

Used of persoDB or things disliked. 

31 Gadha pacbisl. 

The donkey agct up to twenty^Jive yeara. 

Tooths are awkward and silly nntil that age. 

32 ^ Nan bharili taba dabalf, 

nS 

The boat toill fill before it sinks. 

A man will continue to prosper under iniquities for some 
time, i. e. his sins and injustice will accumulate before he ia 
ruined by them. 

33 ^ «IBT Perha bhrashta cha 

pangarau nara bbrashtn tu dangaro* 

A tree depra/oed becomes « chestnut tree ( useless J 
and a man depraved becomes a Ddngara^ i, e. one who 
professes to be inspired by a deity. 

E. y. Some people feign to be inspired by gods, and while 
under their influence dance and predict things, though their 
propfieoies generally tom out false. 

34 117*1 Budha manmi bbaga saranl 

Old people die, but their Sixyksgs desoend to the 
progeny. 

That is, oral traditions are iiipposS|^ to be based on thots. 

35 ^ i^ItAt* Pbungd me dharano. 

Toplaee one on a stone {to ruin kirn or to deprive 
Urn of hk weaith). 

To eject a maa horn bis bonie and redoee htli k Ibe 
greatest waal 
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3$ «« airv* Khkla bbok bjiir. 

Faddy in the mortar a/nd ma/rriage to-morrow, 

Applioable to any important boBinesa for which the people 
concerned are unprepared aa yet. 

37 Koibodakya 
khaun koi boda ke ma khaun. 

One soya “ What shall I eat amther says “ What 
sauce shall I eat with my food ?** 

Uaed to compare poor people with those who have plenty. 

38 q Eacbo na p&ko bbaabbaao. 

Neither raw nor well cooked^ but half done. 

Applied to a man who is neither one thing nor the other. 

MISER. 

1 Hf5gB!d4aU 
pfaute ni bina binga ko edga bo nf. 

The hall of asafostida (a spice) mmt not he broken^ 
hui the pottage must nevertheless he seasoned with it. 

Applied to one who, is a. miser, bat at the same time 
an epionre. 

2 ^ %T ht. Dbel4 ko ly^ purh^ 

khanp. 

Would buy a dhela's worthy but would eat a plateful, 
(a dkeloss^ qf a pice). 

Applied to one who is a miser, bat at the same time 
aa epionre. 

Ldsa 4oU ^ 

aloso idga howa nai. 
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The lump of salt should not he mecl^ but the food 
should not remain without salt. 

Applied to one vvho is a miser, but at the same time 
an epicure. 

4 wir ^ kbano 

kamala odhanu rupaya ke jorbanu. 

What difficulty is there in earning money ? One can 
earn it by eating chaff and covering himself mth 
a blanket. 

Getting rich by scraping and meanness. 


MOCK MODESTY. 

Nacbana nikasbi glinngata ke. 

If you have come out to dance why should you^veU 
your face ? 

Applied to one who after having already undertaken a 
business abandons it for fear or shame or wishes to do it in private. 

Women of good family wear veils, but if one of them 
comes forward to dance why should she in that case cover 
ber face. 

2 %Tlfr «TWT r«nf Jota kbaya ijjata bacbi. 

7 received a heating with a shoe^ but saved my honor. 

To be beaten with a shoe is considered very disgraoefuL 
Persons are often purposely dishonoured in this way by their 
enemies, which is regarded as a public disgrace for themf 

The proverb is used by one who is injured or insulted, but 
not in a public way, and so consoles himself. 
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MODESTY. 

1 VTir (% Sharama ki ankha jahitja 

bai bhari. 

An eye full of shame or modesty is heavier than a ship. 

Fear of ehame prevents many from doing wrong. 

2 Sharama hi boi 
gbarba para muba gbali roi. 

The mother of modesty hides her face in a jar when 
she weeps. 

Used to denote that a modest person would rather weep in 
secret than expose the causes of his doing so. 

Due reserve. 


MONEY. 

1 TC. Jara men para. 

Money has wings. 

I. e. It can accomplish strange and seemingly impossible things. 

It is also used to denote that money having wings does not 
stay, is soon dissipated, and so one ought to invest it in property 
or ornaments, and thus *‘cut its wings.’* 

2 WIT WT(% Dbana ka agarhi makkara 

ndcha. 

Haughty and wealthy people will dance for the sake 
of wecilth, 

I. e. Everyone will condescend to do anything with a view 
to get wealth or money. 

C. /.* “It*8 money that makes the mare to go.*’ 

(lancing in India is never indulged in by respectable 
people }. 
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MOTIVEg. 


1 ^ ^ 1% Ch£ia bwhi ki chaturai barhi. 

I» eleverneas grmter, or necessity 1 

This means to say that necessity makes one do odd things 
in spite of the suggestions of his onnning or olevemess. C, /. 
Necessity knows no laws. 

A man's skill is not always a matoh for necessity. 

2 Pinfipikadoraukawi 
kakarbado rau. 

When the bruised oil seeds are heating in the sun, never 
mind the clamors of the crows {inviting other craws to 
eat it). 

This is used to confirm another in his purpose against the 
criticisms of other people who have no concern in it, 

3 ITH^ W Patala ka charbd« 

Chirping birds in the hushes, 

I e. Pay no heed to carping criticism. 


MUNIFICENT MEN & HEROES. 

1 W W fMro9lc& tbiralil 

kd gbara ni. 

Heroes have no headSy and nms^ent persons have 
no htmssse 

T. €. The former do not care for 'peif own Usm. tni the 
latter for their own possessions, os in tfaa plorj related hefow.-^ 
Story : Bbekba Nftga is the nsips or one of the greatest 
snikes who bears on fais bead a most brfiia&t Jewel ^lled ^Ifa^'* 
and is so poisooooe that any thing or eplmat tksi goes naar him 
is hornt to ashes. He is said toM tho monMoh m all kinds of 
seipents who inhabit ibo world known ae briow this 

world. One day a mnnifioent man of this world happened to go to 
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Shekha Naga, before whom he stood for a minute nniiytired, &nd 
paid him his obeisance. At this the Shekha Kaga was greatly 
pleased with the man and gave him four rubies as a token of his 
favour. The onality of one *of the rabies was to give its 
possessor as much grain as hb wanted, and the second as much 
money, the third as large an army, and the fourth as much 
religious merit as he wished for at any time. As soon as the 
man with these four rabies came upon this earth be met with a 
very poor old man who made known his poverty to the munifioent 
man, who at once offered to let him have bis choice of ono of the 
rabies, after describing the power and property of each. At this 
the poor beggar said he would take one after consnlting his fomlly, 
and so he went back to his house, and on consulting his family 
his wife insisted on having the ono which gave the grain, saying 
that all the family was starving, his son longed for the one whicE 
gifve the army, saying that by tiaving the army he would bring 
empires under bis snbjeciion, and then would become an emperor ; 
but his daughter-in-law asked for the one which gave money, 
saying that by having wealth they would live in s^endour and 
comfort. In spite of all these demands the old man wanled virtue 
and piety. Thus they quarrelled for some time and -eaob of the 
memoers insisted upon his own choice. After this the old man 
having become disgusted with his family went again to the 
munificent man and said that bo would not take any one of the 
precious stones, but the liberal-minded man knowing the cause 
from his dejected countenance gave him all four mbies and went 
away. The poor man returned to his home in great delight, 
blessing the munificent man who bad snob little desire for suoh 
valnabm things. 


s ^ vm MV Kharha khaika bharha ho^na. 

A hero ia brave even though he hoe only grass to eat 

Bravely depends upon the disposition of the nun, not upon 
the food be eats. 


MUTABILITY OF WORLDLY WEALTH. 


1 Hr ^ w br Jodeyo y< kUyow 

ipa^o. 
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Only ichat one has given ( in cluirity ) or eaten is 
onis own. 

C, /. “Hethat givetb to the poor lendetb to the Lord." 

MUTUAL RE8PECT. 

1 «r» f*reiw f il%- Sasa ni rakba 

sarbi buwari ni rakba dadbi. 

If a father-in-law does not hesitate to pvil off the cloth 
of his daughter-in-law^ why should the latter' hesitate to 
puU out the beard of the former. 

A father-in-law is a most venerable person to a danghter-in- 
law, who in turn is also an object of careful regard to him, and 
neither of them should tonoh each other. 

Applied to mutual respect. 

2 in VIT ^ Hama kasa jaea tuma. 

How am I? As you are to me. 

Mutual treatment. 

ate Jo apuB kana ni cb&wa wi k& bapa 
kani ni ebann, jo apnn kana ebawa wi ka gulama ka^ 
ebanu. 

ff a man dislikes me, I shall not like his father, hut of 
one who likes me 1 will like even his slave, 

C, /. “Love me, love my dog." 

4 If Tu botabhari 

oyurbalu ta maiQ bdtba bbari nyurbulo. 

If you bend {condescend) a span before me, I mil bend 
{concede) a cubit before thee. 

Used of mutual •respect. 
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NATIONAL UNITY. 

1 ^ Jaun jaun rasbi gyun gyun 

rasbl. 

Barley heaped on barley^ wheat on wheat 

Applied to national unity or tho unity of castes and races. 

C. /. “Birds of a feather flock together.” 

2 fWT Itupaya rupaya kamawa. 

Money earns money. 

This is a common plirase shewing that money draws money 
and wisdom draws wisdom. 1. e. Money goes to money. 

NATURAL CAPACITY OR GENIUS. 

1 ^ %T ^ ^ 

mukba Iwara palyunda kanda ko mukba ko palyunda* 

The point of a needle is sharpened by a blacksmith^ but 
who sharpens the point of a thorn f 

This is applied to a clever and able person who does not 
need to bo tutored for any occasion. C. /. “Old foxes want 
no tutors.’* 

^ Kbanuwa kuialo. 

A digging hoe, 

(A sharp and fault-flnding person). 

A nagging and inquisitive' disposition. 

NATURE OF WORLD & HUMAN NATURE. 

1 W Ap dubo tau jaga dubo. 

vS 

The world is drowned to him who is drotmed, 

I. e, .The affairs of the world arc of no interest to him. 

B2 
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Story* Once a jackal was drowning in a lake, and kept 
‘crying “the world is drowning,” “the world is drowning.” On 
hearing snob an extraordinary exclamation the by-standers (other 
jackals) wanted to know the meaning of this, and asked their 
dying brother bow the world was abont to perish. To this the 
crafty jackal said that he conld only tell them from the shore. 
This made the other jackals all the more inquisitive and impatient, 
and so by their nnited endeavonrs they got their brother ashore, 
and then asked him the same qnestion again, to which he replied 
as in the proverb. 

2 ^ ^ Apa bbalo tan jaga bbalo. 

A good man finds the world good* 

C. /. “Good mind good find.” 

3 ft Apana mana k 

janani parya mana ki bata. 

One's own feelings towards others suggest what ethers 
feel towards us* 

4 fTT wn: arfa Wara 

kau^ipara kaunf pakorhl joH kakbi ni pan^f* 

Aaimt (a coarse kind of mUlet groron in the hills) here, 
haunt there, but sweetmeats are no where to be had* 

This is nsed to denote that there are many people in the 
world, bnt none who are willing one. 

NEW COMPARED WITH OLD. 

1 ^TRT •hf Mf ^ l^aula goru ki nau pula 

gUuui. 

Ninejbundles of grass for a new com* 

C|yiai cai>h taken of any thiDg newly (Atained. 
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2 nwr IfTV* Nayjg. nan dima paTai>d 

chha dama. 

New coins fetch ninefold^ md the old ones only six. 

E. g. New things are more valned than old ones. Here 
^^ddma''^ means value. 


NOVELTY, 

1 ft ^iftwri Vft ^ Wril* Ni paupiyie 

le payo adhi rata uthi bera kbayo. 

One gets up at night and eats what was not procurable 
in his own home. 

Eagerness for a new thing. 

2 djft % atT«l WrV "JJ! % *«Tft P“9ji haibjrSja 

pyaro puta bai nati pyaro. 

Interest is valued more than capital^ md a grandson is 
dearer than a son. 

I. 4. Any small addition to one’s possessions is va]as& more 
than things already in hand. 


OBSTINATE & STUBBORI^ PEOPLE. 

mai ni dindo para pusa k£ poli na khdye. 

1 am not abusing you^ but rmy you not live to eoU the 
treacle edkes made in January. 
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E. p. Obstinate men pride themselves on not >vitbdrawing 
the language they have usea. 

Once an obstinate beggar addressed a great man, whose 
complexion was black and who was mounted on an elephant, thus; — 
“0, Mr. Charcoal preferring to the black colour of his skin) 
give me something. The great man, being provoked by this 
address, told him to hold liis tongne. On this the beggar rejoined 
“0 Mr. Charcoal, do not crackle.*’ This stuhbornoss on the part 
of the beggar astonished the great man and made him reflect. 
He concluded that the best thing to do would be to rid himself 
of the nuisance of the beggar's insolence by giving him money, 
so threw him two rupees. The beggar, delighted with the gif^t, 
blessed him saying “Remain red for ever,” (again representing 
him ns a piece of live charcoal). 


2 TT«I V* W W. liata joga Lata tfry’s 
hota. 

The firmness of a Ung^ an ascetic^ and a woman 
are alike, 

T(|gy will prevail in fhe end. 

Lata ki karha Icarba. 

The indifference {stubbornness) of a dumb man, 

’ ' /. e. A dumb man or an idiot will, in spite of instruction* 

to the contrary, continue to do a thing in his own clumsy way. 

Used of one who spoils his work by disregarding the 
advice of others who are his euperiors in knowledge and 
experience. 


OLD AOE. 

1 Jaiko budho tai ko kurba. 

So long as there is an old per 80 ^ in a family the reputa^ 
tion and prosperity of the hou^e is sure. 
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Story » Once a man 'went to espouse a daughter of another 
■who granted his request on the condition that the bridegroom 
should bring no old man with him along with the marriage 
procession, but bring hundred strong men who should fulfil or 
accomplish all the conditions he might require of them, on the 
marriage day. On the fulfilment of all the conditions he would 
give his daughtei in marriage, and not otherwise. On hearing 
this, the would-be bridegroom came home and consulted all the 
old and \ivise people. All were of one opinion that it was necessary 
fur at least one old roan to be present to give advice in d case 
of emergency. So they managed to take an old man to the 
bride's house by having him concealed within a drum. (According 
io the custom the bridegroom accompanied by his kinsmen, and 
friends, with drums, trumpets etc goes to the bride's house in order 
to bring her to his home. This procession is called 
^party of the bridegroom). This party is well fed, and gratified 
with pecuniary presents or rewarda by the father or guardian 
of the bride). As soon ns the marriage procession arrived at the 
bride’s house, the bride’s father supplied hundred goats, fifty seers of 
rice, and a hundred seers of Ghi to the hundred strong men who had 
gone there with the bridegroom, and said that if they would eat all the 
food he had given they would obtain his daughter for the intended 
bridegroom in marriage, and if not, they should return to thefr 
home without the bride. At this the party felt perplexed, but 
kept silent in order to secretly obtain connsel from the old 
The old man told them, Do not be afraid of this, say to the man 
*yes we will do so.’ Then kill one goat and divide the meat 
among the hundred men, and each of you must then eat a little, 
concealing some in the mouth to be afterwards spitted out. In this 
way you will be able to consume the hundred goats, fifty seers of rice, 
nna hundred seers of ghi. They acted as advised, and thus consumed 
the whole quantity. After this, when the marriage had been 
performed, the bride's father found out the trick which had been 
effected through the ingenuity of the old man whom they had 
secretly taken with them. Bat he was helplesB, for then the 
marriage could not bo cancelled on any lloount. Hence the 
* necesBity of old people as advocated by the proverb. C. /. ‘*Old 
^en for counsel, young men for war.” 

2 av ko biidlio bauli tai* 

ko kurlioWili. 
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When an elder of a household becomes mad all fke 
members of the family are sixre to become so. 

Hence the necessity that the head of a family should lead 
nn exemplary life, as all his dependents vrill bo sare to imitate 
his condact whether good or bad. 

3 i|K9 inVT Vlt Baraea asi akala 

gal nasi. 

When a man reaches the fge of eighty his 'intellect 
leaves him. 

It is said that God at first appointed forty yeara^as the limit 
of lif^ for men, bnllocks, dogs, cats, and owls. In conversation 
together, man expressed to the other creatures his dissatisfaction 
with the brief age allotted to )iim, saying that forty years was too 
short for an intellectual being who bad suoh responsibilities to 
fulfil both to God and man. On the other hand, the bullock, dog, 
cat, and owl were discontented because their age was too long, 
seeing that their life was so full of toils and annoyances ; therefore 
the^ desired to be limited to twenty years of existence. God granted 
their wishes, and reduced the age of the four beasts to twenty years 
each, adding the surplus to man’s life, which thus was extended to 
hundred twenty years. So it comes to pass that daring the first forty 
yeai« of a man's life (his own age) he lives bappilv and fortunately, 
boring the next twenty years (the bullock’s period )ne is full of anxiety 
and ambition, toiling like a bullock for worldly advantages. From 
sixfy to eighty (the dog's period) he is witbont sense of honour or dis- 
orimioation, oaring omy to suit bis own convenience. From eighty to 
hundred his character becomes like that of a cat, timid, humble and 
pitiable, and from a hundred to a hundred and twenty he resembles an 
owl, being purblind and stupid. 

4 Wf* boly^ 

«wada. 

The advice qf an dd man is l(k» the Auold fruit (fie 
emlia rnyroMhmf phyllanthus emUka). 

L e. Though unpleasant to the taste, if eaten jrields good 
results. 
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5 TH* fS| Budho kau tani^a ni 

Bau budha ki lakha rau« 

Whatever an dd wan says is unbearable by a young 
man, but the saying of the former turns out to be true in a 
lac of instances, 

Yoang people ought to mind what old people tell them. 

6 W>T »II^ ^T. Dano dushmaoa 

bbalo nadana dosta buro. .f 

An enemy in an old person i§ better than a friend 
in a child, 

. It is better to have an old (or wise) man for an enemy than 
a young (or foolish) person for a friend. 

ONE IN DISTRESS WISHES ANOTHER TO BE SO. 

(dj* ifiiK (% ^ Uagara ki mai josi 

howa. 

Oh cursed fjoomen of the toum^ be like me. 

' (h), %in- «|^r. Haija parhosi mai jaso. 

Oh, neighbour be like me. 

A bad character or defoi*med person wishes others to be 
like himself. 

The story narrated below will illnstrate the proverb : 

Once a man who had his nose out off for some offence 
happened to come in a city, where he was tensed by being given 
the nickname ^^Nakata'^ (uoseless). For some time he patiently 
eudored the disgrace but eventually invented a plan of revenging 
himself upon the residents of the town. So he sat dosrn like a 
salht in a oonspiouons place of the city, and acted as if he was 
absorbed in the oonteimplation of God. Now and then he used 
|o addiess the gods thus^^ Vishanu, yon are welcome, 

8 MahAdeVB, yon are welcome, 0 Brabm4, yon^are weldMne, 
Lakshmi, (wife of Yishonn), 0 Firlrati, (wife of Mahidevi^, 
0 Brahmini, (wife of Brahmij, (in this wsy addressing manv 
Imfjortant 4pities) “Yon are welcome, come and sit down bere^’ 
(pointing ont a porticnlar place Isr each with hb two bands as 
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& form of respect, nud thanking them for their trouble and 
condescension in manifesting themselves to him. He did this 
constantly every day. This conduct attracted the attention of 
the passers-by, and gradually the news spread throughout the 
city and the country. At first the people did not believe him, 
but seeing him so firm iu his faith, piety, and adoration, at last 
some people began to piy some attention and feel eager about the 
matter, and so they enquired from the feigned saint into the cause, 
and said that they did not see the deities while he was addressing 
them as if present. To this he said that no one could see the 
gods with the bodily eye until he got heavenly eyes by having 
become a devotee. This naturally induced some to become 
devotees of God in order to. have a constant vision of Him like 
the man, and so many of them besought him that ho would have 
mercy on them also. The man said that they should become his 
disciples by learning the religious enchantments (fascination of 
deitiesj from him. On this many of them volunteered to be his 
converts, but the noseless man said to thorn, ‘‘0 my dear brothers, 
it is very difficult for one to become a truly religious man 
amidst the luxuries and endearments of worldly things. No one 
can ever see the deities unless he divests himself of all worldly 
ambition and desire for the sake of his god. The chief source of 
pride of these worldly honors is the no^o (the root of haughtiness 
and vanities) which ought to be got rid of first of all in order to 
render man an humble and worthy being in the sight of the deities. 
This is the first (most important) preliminary ordeal one has to go 
through in order to deserve and merit personal conversation 
with the deities. For as soon as one's nose is removed or cut off 
he becomes absolved of all sins and sinful sensations.’* One man 
at first fell a victim to this plot, (i. e. became a convert by having 
his nose cut), and to his utter grief found his hopes of seeiug the 
deities to be utterly false. On enquiry from bis Ghiru (spiritual gnide) 
the new disciple was told by the man, ^^0 my dear son, (disciple) 
do yon not know that a leper wishes to have the whole world 
become like himself, and so a sinner ? Since you have been 
anfortnnaiely imposed upon, now yon should also make the 
same profession, so that more men msy become like onrselves, 
and that then no one will have to cast a* slnr on any one of ns 
singly, for then there will be more men like onrselves in the world.” 
After this both of the men {Nakatas) began to play the trick 
conjointly, and thus entrap a good many men in their olntohes, 
until the news reached the King and his wise statesmen, who at 
once put a stop to this misbehaviour of the noseless secifby driving 
them oat of their city and country. 
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2 ^ 1! «r«l «l «T<nr^- l^udbo baila 

na ^pa la^a na anrana ka^i de. 

An old bullock being miahle kimaelf to vooo preeeTtte 
others from doing so, 

A dog m the mnngor. 

3 Nn ipa kata na kati sau. 

Me neither cuts himself nor sujfers others to cut. 

Used of a presniDptaous and en\ioa8 man who* will neither 
do a thing himself, nor allow it to he done by others. 

C. /. “A dog in the mangei,*’ 

’4 jSif^ ^iiv. Giri parbachbyun saja nigecbha. 

I fell dotcn^ but found the place I fell m comfortMe. 

Once a jackal while lialking along the 4op of m 
nonnkin uocidentall) fell doan a precipice and was canght in 
the wild creepers below. In the attempt to get np, he got more 
and more entangled in the plants. At last^ being quite exhansted 
in his efforts to got out; he was obliged to remain there. Other 
jaokals who came by, on seeing their brother thns seated belpw, 
called ont to him to come np and join their company. To tiiis 
call of theirs, ho did that he would not find a more comfortable 
pkoe in the world, and so he wonld not quit it. This statement 
of his tempted the other jaokals to fall down the precipice ahd be 
thus entangled like their brother who was greatly pleased at the 
success of his trick. 

Applies to one who himself being in trouble desires that 
otiidrt SDoald share it with him, or tries to get others into the 
tkme pSigkt. 

C- f. The fable of the Tailless Fox. 

kaki hi ragr^g ki cbha. * 

I cKf not complain ^ n^r own min, but whg im^he 
world has mg mole escaped f 

The regret of dtsa ftUteigttl iUirortdrt oftbA tin hot 
Aare it wi& him. 
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ONE’S OWN DEEDS ETC. NEVER BAD. 

1 ^mr ^ sift «ir Apaija dw kapi kha|o 

kwe ni batunu. 

No one calls his own curds sour, 

E. g, A merchant never says his commodities are bad. i. e. 
DO one exposes his own faults and defects. C. f. “Every cook 
praises his own stow’* “No fishwife calls out stinking fish.” 

ONE*8 OWN FAULTS db FAILINGS. 

1 i-papo Buno khoto 

parkbanera ke dosha . 

It is no fault of the assay er when one's own gold 
is counterfeit. 

This proverb is generallyp^ed of one who rightly loses his 
casCi or gets pilnished for his real guilt by a court of justice. 

OPPORTUNE ACTS. 

i «ET Nlft^ %r ^ NT* Bapa ko byd karyug 

Bubera ko mukha dhoyim. 

A marriage arranged hy owi's fmther^ and ablutions 
performed in the morning. 

No Hindu according to custom can eat anything until he 
has washed his month, hands, and feet, after having got up in the 
mornir j ; but if he has performed these ablutions in the morning 
be can eat anything at any time daring the day ; and in the 
same way, if one is provided with a wife by his father, be can 
utilize her services at any time and is also saved the trouble of 
providing himself with one afterwards. 

OPPORTUNITY. 

1 Bugda ge l^yata BO. 

The drop hat gone to a foreign oomdry. 
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This proverb arose from the story noted below : 

Onoe some perfumers brought perfume for sale to a king, 
who bought some, but out of what he had purchased one drop 
fell on the ground, and the king at onoe tried to take it up wito 
his own fingers from the floor. This act on the part of the king 
was considered very mean by his ministers and all others including 
the perfume-sellers. In order to remove the impression, the 
ministers afterwards purchased many thousand Rupees’ worth 
of perfume from the same strangers, and got it sprinkled all over the 
royal stables in order to augment their master’s fame for 
munificence and liberality. Nevertheless the news of the drop 
had already gone to foreign countries through those foreigners. 
H«nce this proverb suggests a careful, reserved and wise dealing 
with a stranger, and shows that an opportunity once lost cannot be 
regained. E, g. Ill news travels fast. 

2 Apa^o hatha jagannatha. 

One's own hand is as that of Jagannath, ( the Lord 
of the world). 

The word Jagannath means God. 'When God is pleased 
with a man, He showers wealth and blessings on him ; so when a 
man has permission to help himself he will do so to the utmost. 
A man will bestow on himself benefits when he has the opportunity, 
as bountifully as God does. 

Belf-belp. 

3 if T%T MTV %T* Bara barasa dilU 
men rayo bbarha jhaunko* 

Se lived m Dehli for twelve years, only to heat the 
oven of a grain parcher. 

1, €*. He accomplished nothing for himself. Dehli being 
the capital of the Moghal Kings, people thought that by going 
to Dehli they conld make their fortunes. This is applied to one 
who has not availed himself of a very good opportnnity of better* 
ing his oiromnstanoes. . * 

4 ^qtir ^ MM. Bakbata ebuko juga ko pbera. 

One loeee m (^ortunity nu^ be delayed 
for ages. 
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5 ^ Jal** ohhayo rai®tho 

toba tu ni ai baitho. 

When Z had Rainthd (a hM of savoury dish) you 
did not come^ 

Yon did not come to me when 1 was in prosperity, and 
conld benefit yon. 

6 ^ ivrt ^ pasa ai ga^ga meg 

nu Ugu. 

One ought to bathe in the Ganges when it comes 
to him. 

Seize every opportunity (of gaining merit etc). 

7 Gharbi bachi ta gborbo bocbo. 

If a small pot escapes (he large jar tnay escape, 

L e. If the critical or dangeroos moment is passed then 
there is no danger thereafter for years. 

(A gharbi is equal to twenty-fonr minutes). 

l^is is a play on the words ghafai a small pof, and^ gharho n 
}ar, gharbi a small and light copper cup with a hole at its bottom 
which is placed in a tubful of water in order to measure time. It 
will fill with water in twenty-four minutes and then sink down. 


PARAAftOURiU 

VTTK ^HT Syai^f ko jira jut^ ka 

gam. 

(M^*s,ic\fe*s paramours and pebbhs in the shoe (oete 
very troublesome and embittering to the heart J. 

U 9|s4[pi% ebwtbOu dUotfSi wuig^kl U|hi 

dbarbaka. 
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qn, a ol^du d<^ i§ ^ atfsqkq^ ^IfP^ 
by a paramour, 

A woman can willingly bear the ill treatment, of her hnabuni, 
oo the consideration that aue is maritied to him, bnt a jinm from 
her paramour, (or one with whom she H«)8 without marriage bond) 
is unbearable, as sunstroke on a cloudy day oausei ipore barm 
than on a bright day. 


PATIENCE. 

1 Bhukhaboda 

wall gadani agbano boda pali gadani. 

himgry traveller wishes to eat his food at the 
first spring he meets^ hut the one who is not hungry 
wishes to eat at the next. 

The needy man has no patience. 

PATRONAQE. 

1 fti Vn Pahar.ha ki ota aika. * 

A small stick hides a motmtmn from one^s eye, 

E. q. A small stick if placed close to one’s eye will Qonoeal 
a, mountain from his sight. 

Used as an appreciation of patronage, however small it 
may be, which works miraclps and gives one enconrageiuent and 
consolation. 

C. /. “A drowning man will catch at a straw.** <<Little 
strokes fell great oaks.*’ 

Used also in the same sense as, “To make a mountain of a 
mole bill.” 

2, HVr ^ EukufihjL ki p^li|,»ip4kj{ 

jhila. 

2%^ fiigit qf a eoeh it o»ly Mo the next 
qf ^na. 

The oook when oluinwl tikei shelter iq th« next bnh, L e. 
• peer jpen or »m pmm ie distrete eeeki the help ef hie. 
immediata patron, wtroaoevor ha may be. 
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3 mfhi \vt daurba masajida 

taka. 

The flight of a Cadi is as far as the Mosque (no further ) . 

7. e. The Cadi's course ends at the Mosque. 

That is, one in need or distress resorts only to his patron 
for help. 

4 *T %TT Kila ka jora bachhi biiraka. 

vl 

The calf jumps with all his might because he knows 
the peg to which he is tied will keep him from falling. 

Applied to one's firmness or zeal in a certain business, which 
he shows on account of the patronage or help of another greater 
than himself. 


PECULIARITIES OF LOW HILL-PEOPLE. 

1 Japkliasi- 

ya le da pai kayo pbira eka gbarbi ui manauo. 

When a Khasiya says **Da Pai” then nothing will 
stop his rage, 

A Khatiyd is an illiterate hill villager who when ill-treated 
will forbear for a long time, bnt when be is unable to control his 
anger any longer he will sny **Da Pai” (‘^very good, see now”} 
and then nothing in the world will stop him from assaulting 
the offender. 

Used ns a caution against enraging him. 

(For Khasiya, see Introduction j. 

S Vftvr dl ^ Khasiya ki risa bhai^sa ki 

tisa. 

2%e anger qf a Khasiya (a rustic villager) is like the 
thirst qf a buffalo, 

A kkanyd when in rage will not spare any one, yfl as a 
hnflklo drinks up all the water of a pool from which he drinks. 
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3 ^nfl’ *ITW ^ vmrw- Ochlii jata karatt utp^ta. 

A mean man raiaet quarrelt, {and a noble pereon 
doee what ia noble). 

Low birth will show itsolf in vile deeds. 

4 ^ ^ ft* Pabarhi ki nai san rnpayd 
ki. 

A kinsman's is worth a hundred rupees. 

Eg, If a hill mnn once refuse to do a certain thing, ho 
will not do it, even if one tries one's utmost to pursuade him 
to do it. 

3 WITV ^*rT»l ^ ^* Paharha aamana 

data nai bins lathi dinera nai 

No country so liberal as the hills {hilUmen)^ but they 
will not give any thing without a stick. 

This is used to describe tbe nature of the hill-people, 
who will give a thing when thej are forced to give it, but not 
otherwise. 

6 w ^ftuT •nCT ft nm Snngara ka pothila 
chhara ki bana. 

Yomg pigs are aecustomed to ashes. 

Applied to people of low and mean families, by way of 
criticism of their bad conduct and evil hnbits. For the evil and 
filthy habits to which they have become aocnstomed for a long 
time become a second nature which they are quite unable to 
forsake afterwards. 

7 in* W niWT ftiwif •HW* B^ta ka b4rhy< 

bhitanii garhyd. 

V ^ {or hordes) family inctw^ they ease 

themselves inside their houses. 
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I, e. People frolm a mean farinly are aooiAftoiDdI \o ^ve 
mean lives. A bhdta is a partioolar caste of Khaatia Brakmang 
wlio beg from anf ani everyone, by singing their praises, and 
will even take money oat of a dead man's bands, a pi^aotlce 
abhorrent to other Brahmanas. 

8 ^ litit ^ Bbijelo 

badbata badha nitara kharsyana tabhi howa. 

Let a pumpkin Mwell aa much as it will^ ichether it he 
large or mall it mil shrivel up all the aavne. 

The nature of a thing cannot be changed. The evil nature 
of a man will not change in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary. 

^amya^a bokya ki bokyana kakbi ni ja^dl. 

7!he peculiar smell of a !Q^m and a he^goat never 
dies out. 

The evil propensities of people of low families. 

10 1% wwrn: St Puma kl tanlf 
l>oda ki bithana kabarijann. 

X>dm'9 veaselsags, ** When shall I go to ike dvbellmgs 
qf the Bifhas r' 

A pdm is always anxious to mix with the Bifbas fFatrioums) 
in aay way peestble. Applied to low caste people Who are anxions 
io be nllied With the higher castes. Sven sen injury done fi^ h 
a ipom is welcomed by hfan so long as ft who ^aStwdhs 
the caste. 

11 ^ Ilf a WT Wf ^ aero uKa dike 

jSbadu mai kyd bodn? ftyd kad& 9 . ^ ' 

Mg name is Shddi,f€hat leap 

Apidiei tw pddpie ef low ihmHy Whb HittM «b 
For they have no sense of shame k them. 
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12 %% lire IT ^ ft 5l^. Ekai bd^sa 

ka ^la 6upa ekai bansa ki topari. 

and small baskets^ and fanSt are made of the 
same bamboo. 

Similarity of members of the same family. C. /. “A chip 
of the old block.” 

13 %%l|ft^^T. Ekai tbaill ka batta. 

Weights of the same bag. 

Same meaniog as above. C. /. ^Tarred with the same 
brush.** 

14 iffQ. Bansa ka khunta bansa. 

bamboo grows out of the stump of a bamboo. 

As father so is son. 

15 Jaiko jaso taiko taso. 

Such as his { father \ 

Same meaning as above. 


16 ^ Jan batnmana 

©V 

t^n langbana jan rajputa tan majabuta. 

Starving where Brahmans {reside)^ everything to be 
had where Bajputs (preside). 

K g. Brahmans are very lazy, and therefore live on begging 
(priesthood) whereas Rajputs are very industrious ond have every 
necessary in their homes available at any time. If n traveller 
hapfiens to be in a village settled by Brahmans alone be is sure 
to starve there, but if he settles in one of Rajputs fnow also 
nailed Kbassias, i. e. coolie race) he will get all kinds 
of Ibod. • 


D 2 
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This is also used by Rajpats in regard to Brahmans, in- 
asmuoh as the latter being engaged in their religions duties take 
their meal late, while the former who have nothing of the kind 
to do take their meal in good time. 

17 &IWI ^ ^irW- Khasiya bhola 

delo topi mangalo chola. 

The Khasiyd {coolie or ruaiic) is so simple that he wilt 
demand a long coat in exchange for a cap. 

An ironical expression meaning that rognes oomhine great 
cunning with apparent simplicity. 

18 «Tf?T WT« V TTSIT irf%- Paharha ko 

Raja khati mala ko Raja hatbi. 

A Khdti king in the hills^ and a wild elephant in the 
Bhdbara {nlains commencing from the foot of the hills). 

JS.a. Before the amalgamation of the kingdom of Eumann 
by R4ja italyan Chand of the Chand dynasty into one state, Kheti, 
a race of Kajpnt origin held sway for a time in the hills, 
while the plains below the hill ranges were fall of wild elephants, 
and BO people dreaded to pass through them. Hence the Khati 
tribe of the hills was appropriately compared to the wild elephant 
of the Bhabar. 

19 ^ ^ Ebaaiyi mitra nai gii^a 

pawitra nai. 

The Khasiyd will never pnme to be a friend^ nor a 
croton holy. 

20 9IT1T9I ^ Jatana me Barbiyi 

■agana me jarhiya. 

Of all castes the barhiyd {gwrdkner) (it the word) 
and of all vegetahlee thejarhiyd ^roxbwrgh). 

The gardener or Ifitfi eaiie ii Tory aelflih and nnworttiy of 
confidence, and ao is dit Te||^table JodM arhidi It bittwMi la 
taste and nnwholesoae oiriog to its gonenitfiig ontarrlL orifik 
ete when eaten. 
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«l%ir W9ii%r ^ Khasiya manayo (hanga 

thango* 

A Khfmyd (jDillager\jtJohen entreated becomes ungractoue. 

1. e. Polite requests are lost on the villager who will only 
lerve you after being threatened. 


PER8EVERENCE db DETER MIN ATI OR. 


1 apftr* Saka rau santana jana rau. 

Let fame or reputation he established^ though sons 
should perish. 

Applied by one who is deiermlned to fight out his case to 
the end even at the risk of losing his own sons or property^ for 
be wishes bis own name to live after him on accoant of the 
affair. 


t Shira jawa ahirarhi ni jawa. 

Let one^s head perish, hut not his determination, 

C, f, “Try, try, and try again.** 
lUustration, Once a bird known as ^^SitoW* bad 
young ones in a nest built in one of the branches of a tree. Bha 
bronght seven grains of millet to feed them with, Sia of the 
yonng ones ate each its share, bnt the seventh grain fell into a 
crack of the tree from which the bird could not extract it She 
went to a blacksmith and requested him to out the tree, but he 
refused to do so. Then she appealed to the king of toe realm 
to fine the blacksmith for his non-oomplianoe with her request 
But the king refused to do so. Then she went to a mouse and 
reouested him to gnaw the bed of the king. The monse also 
renised to grant her reqnest Then she went to a oat and requested 
her to kill iht mouse, she also declined to do so. After this aba 
entreated a crow to take out the oat's eyes, but the crow alsok 
refused td oomply with her request Then she went and requested 
the fire to scorch the feathers of the crow ; the fire also refnsed. 
^ ^is she went to the waterspring entreating it to quench the 
fn, and on its refusal she requested a ram to destroy the 
an the refoaal of the ram she requested to a leopard to kill the 
ram, the leopard^ on this, said ‘*yery good, snew me tko raoH 
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1 vrill do 80." Then she bronght the leopard to the ram, who 
being frightened at the prc«!enco of the leopard agreed to destroy 
the spring, which in its turn to save itself from being injured 
promised to quench tin* fire. Then thci fire promised to scorch 
the feathers of the crow, the crow, to |»nll out the eyes of the cat, 
tlie cut to kill the tnon«>e. tite mouse to gnaw the bed of the king, 
and the king to puni^li tlie blacksmith, and tiic bincksmith to cut 
the tree an 1 take out the grain of millet iroiu its crevice. So the 
bird succeeded in her deteriuiuation. 


PETTY TRANSACTIONS 

1 Tina tepauna paune cliara 

Three Topauno if added to i?«. Sj amovnf to Its. 
3^12^0 \fhree Hiipees and tvcelce annas ) only. 

E. g, A Tepauua is J of twelve nnnas (or J of n Rupee), 
Rnpees 8/ is a very frma)l capital. If one Rupee brings four 
annus profit (the liighe«>ty the whole will sot amount in any way 
to more than 8 — 12^0. 

Applied to a small business in derision. C./. of the one 
and half a dozen of the athor." 


POLYGAIVIY. 

1 «« m p: air f ebakro 

barati dui by a kukuragati 

He tcho has one wife is as an emperor ^ hut he who has 
two wives is treated like a dog. 

Once a thief entered the house of a man who had two wives. 
One occupied the lower story of the house and the other the upper 
one. When the husband ofter taking his evening meal began 
to ascend tbe steps to the upper story (intending to go to his other 
wife) tbe one who lived below began to drag him oown. Seeing 
this, tbe other wife, who lived in tbe upper stoi^, came and begin 
to pull him upwards. Witnessing this amusing scene for some 
minutes the thief left the house, and proolaimra the* proverb (o> 
the people at large. 
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POOR PEOPLE. 

1 irrf!i SrrSl crfT wr qflt: ^r. Jogi jogi larba pattora 

pattiiru pliuta. 

When Jogis (ascetics) fight with each other (heir 
vessels in which they collect their alms) are broken, 
and being of little value no great damage is done. 

Applied to quarrels or law suits betweeu poor persons. 


2 ihv 9T f%aT*ri RIW. Panda ka sikbayi 

wobara ka satha. 

Those of the vpper story were taught, but those of the 
lower story became clever. 

Sons oF rich and wel -to-do men notwithstanding the care 
and exfiense bestowed on their education do not profit bt it, where- 
as the sons oF poor men who listen attentively to the instruction of 
the former become learned. 

3 V'lV Fatal! cbbanchba pani ni 

Bwawa. 

Thin butter milk does not admit of more water being 
mixed with it, 

A very poor mnn cannot afford to support anyone but himself. 

4 vftirT 41* if* Lestiya ki charbi gbercba 

me^. 

The fat of the Lestiyd (a very small bird) is in its 
Oherchd, i, e, a amali sac in the intestines. 

Poor people need to hide away very earefully the little money 
they may have. 

5 ft MiroweM^i jai koai 

roddro. 
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Kill or heat one who has none to cry for hm^ i, e, who 
hoe no one to support or protect him. 

This phrase is ironically need when a helpless poor person 
is injured. 

6 imr^rwTf %r *». Maduwa ko bhawa ko pucbba* 

nI * • 

Who will enquire the rate of Maduwa {millet) ? 

This means, who cares for a poor person ? Maduwa is a very 
cheap coarse ^rain eaten only by the poor. 

C, f, “Rattle his bones over the stones, 

“fle*8 only a panper whom nobody owns.*’ 

1 WTfti ^ V |S| Imi mukha 

•aba dekhuni tawa mukha kwe ni dekbanu. 

No one need look into an iron oven (which is sooty), 
instead of a looking glass, 

E, g. No one sides with or helps a poor and distressed person, 
bat every one naturally wishes to please a party in position and 
power. ^ 

>1 vS 

Gariba le bbirba men cbadhnu bhirbo udbari gayo ta pali 
pali baithi janu. 

A poor man may mount on a wall ; hut \f the wall 
becomes insecure he should put himself in a Sife place, 

A poor man should not Bght for a thing of whioh be has been 
deprived by force though it was his by right. 

9 Gariba ka 4M}>a kail. 

A poor person has ten deaths or oppressors, 

I, e. Every man oppresses poor people. 

Gariwa kl hgrlBMtaaa 

kbechall. 
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There are nine ohetaolee m the way of the marriaye 
of a poor man. 

In arranging for a marriage many persons or relatives are 
concerned and have to be consulted. A poor man, not having the 
means to please all, cannot expect them to be in his favor, and conse- 
quently many obstacles are thrown in his way. 

11 Ghorba ki latagborbai 
sabarancbba. 

A horse's kick can he home hy a horse only. 

A poor person cannot fight with a stronger one. 

12 wil' 

Gbarba ma dhungo ta gbarba kl ra^ida db^ga ma gborbo 
ta gbarba ki randa. 

an earthen jar is struck hy a stone it will breaks 
and if the jar strikes the stone^ it will suffer the 
same fate. 

Poor people have no chance against the rich. C* /. “It is 
useless striking your bead against a stone wall.” 

13 ^ Nanga aitani ujyarba me^. 

Naked men sleep in the jungle. 

g They have no fear of being robbed of any thing. 
Applied to one who has nothing to lose. 

C.f. “Yon cannot take the breeks off a highlander.** (Scotch 
proverb.) 

- ■ 14 faniliy ^ Kimt&Mi ko mdana u^glui, 

Madan Sittgha (ii called for) when no other ietohe had. 

liadan Sing is an inferior man. 

15 Offr ^ nfv ^ w« KdraiU MBtakawi'ko 

44ma. 
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The prick of a thin hot iron bar is enough for a hen 
to bear, 

A TakhoA is a thin iron bar vihich is attached to the hand 
of a spindle. *'‘DAma** is a slight burn with a hot iron as a reme« 
dy for pnin in different parts of the body. If a hen is bnrnod even 
with the thin iron of the Sfdndlo it is enough for her. The meaning 
is that even a little loss is enough for a poor man. 


16 i ajira il Ye jangala 

men mai na bapa alakba niranjana api apa. 

Orphaned in this jungle, unnoticed, alone, entirely 
by himself. 

This is said by one who thinks himself helpless in this 
world, which he considers as a desert. « 

1 7 ^ ^ w Andha kf j we ki 

pati parmeshwara ka batba. 

God alone is tlte protector of a blind man's wife. 

Said of poor people when oppraiA by the rich. 

18 ^11 %j %T Swarga ko chhuto patala 

ko pbnto. 

Let fall from the sky, and broken on the earth. 

Used of one who is extremely poor and has no one to support 
or help him. One who does not even know his own parentage or 
is ashamed of it, and is also in very poor oircnmstances. 

Mero nftn 

cbba padi iche kadun alakhana b)^inde bonfki badi. 

My name is only Padi, but for my slight faults 1 am 
greatly defamed, 

Sdld by one bemoaning himself as a poor and homble man 
who is matently blamed for slight faults, while groat mon do 
mneb wone things with impunity. * 

One law for the rich and another for the poor. 
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20 ^ Gariba k4 ebda olsda Ico 
posba. 

For the children of the poor, tleep i* the only nourielment. 

Poor people should not di^tn^b their peace of mind by 
^ndertiikin^ such works as lead to quarrels aud risks which they 
mre unable to eope with. 

21 ijTT ^ ^ ^ Cbhora ko jiu tnmrhi ko 

gliyu. 

ITte pluck of an orphan is only equal to the gki 
contained in a tnmrhi^ i. e. eery little 

A Tumrhi is a verv small vessel cut out of a long pumpkin. 
A poor man has very little courage to undertake any thing. 


22 irr %r TTH. pboln damaug mi 

kamebyon ko raga. 

I7te soft song of the Eimcha (fiddlers and minstrels) 
amidst the beating of big drums. 

In other words the voice of a Tati (a small bird) in a honse 
full of sounding drums. 

Applied by one who thinks himself too poor to have his 
prayers and petitions heard by a great mon or officer, who is 
inacceuible to him. Khimoha means the players of mosioal 
instruments who accompany singing and dancing girls. 


fwria e (ll wnh DobaU ki jwe pa^ohuv fci 
bh«bi. 4, 

The wffe of a poor man ie addrtaaid hy aU at *‘ShAi* 
or '*iakor {i.a. Oder iro(W< u^<). 


teetie 


ffieiry one locks 
‘‘ l9 
oPa rick 


her wilk bad inta^tloiMu aal OTiM ja a 
bar, wUeb bo wwldSMlIit 
t^s wife. 
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84 ttSh* ^ Nan^ kuda ujyirba men. 

One naked does not hesitate to trespass. 

E. p. One who is very poor nnd hns neither property nor 
fnmily will rot hesitate to commit a wrongful act, for be has 
nothing to lose. 

25 % Ke piddi ke piddi ko jhola. 

What is a piddi^ and how much soup can he made 

from it f 

Piddi is a very small bird. 

Used as ridicule when comparing small things with greater. 

26 SflT f« Kirroola son muta ki 

rewarba. 

A stream of urine is an vnfordaMe river to an ant. 

Used by poor people to express their helplessness to do even 
a snail thing. 

27 9ii?r Nnns^ nau nicliorha ke. 

What cloth will a naked man wring dry if he bathes f 

Anplied to one who, having no property whatever, ioonrs 
debt. He will have norhing to I'ny hack 

JUwtration. Once h washerman in hope of finding employ snd 
livelihood repiiin*d to n cortain colonv inhibited by naked people, 
e.al1ed ‘'Dignmbnrs,” having nothing else but the eight directions 
(East. west, north, south, northeast, sonthenKt, northwest, and 
southwest ^ for their clothes. The man fir ding the inbabftanti 
in sach n condition lost no time in qalMing the place. 

POVERTY. 

gttio phira bbaira^harho danraiiha. 
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A hegqar ts standing at ike door of a mm ¥^io himself 
lives hg begging, 

C, f, “Begg^ara oannot help heggars/' 

“Cun the blind lead the blind ?*' 

2 juT ir Qr%r ^ VIItV- phugga mep dhojo pok& 

men ubayo 

Washed on a stone and dried on his loins, 

E. g. A man is so poor as to have only one dhoti (cloth to 
cover the loins) which he is obliged to wash when bathing, but 
having only one he has to put it on again as soon as washed, before 
it is dry. 

Extreme indigence. 

3 ^ Inf ^ZTinr W ^TTZT- Peta baigaio tota korama 

haigain kho^. 

A hole in the stomach {always hungry)^ deeds had. 

One in poverty always feels hungry, and is therefore opt to 
resort to illegal or dishonest means ot livelihood which are sure 
and certain signs of his total ruin. 

Used as n caution against falling into such errors as will 
lead to destruction. 


POWER db POSITION. 

Guni puja dokhi saja. 

A worthy man is respected and an offender is punished. 

Used to persuade boys to become skilled and leained men. 

2 fUT WT %T WTf%« Koftia kyi 

dekha^o kuttd ko malika dekbono* 

It is not the filthy dog we respect but the position -of the 
persoii to whom it belongs. 

Used of a great man's unworthy relations ond feyvants who 
are dreaded only owing to tbair family ooBoeotioni^ or to thoir 
position m a great maa's houst. 
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8 BOQ dldesba. 

Bending {making obeisance) before a light or splendour 
(great man), 

I e. Every ono respects or tries to please a prosperoas 

person. 

4 q^lTT hr^ A f ^rWTWT mm Mulaka ma ganwa ni 

dafatara ma nama ni. 

I have no village in the country and my name is nowhere 
in the office, 

E, g. Every ono wbo possesses an entire village or a 
portion of one has his n ime recorded in the public He 

vrbo has no land has no name in the office. 

Used hy one who laments bis bninble position in the world. 

5 aA vb Jasai dewAti ami pujari. 

Jit is the ffod, tots the worshipper. 

I, e. As is tbe bead, so are bis attendents. 

Used to denote a nan's pontien at well as character (either 
good or bad^ jndged from his aarvants and oonrades Ao. 

6 Muklarhi dekhika (ukarhi. 

2h give one bread after seeing hie face. 

E, g. A man gets or disregard from oihor poople 

aoeording to his posWon. To the great we give mnob, to tbe 
poor little 

7 llli^ mi tasd pbaiiitA. 

AeieAe owl {of man) eo wiU be ike angd (of ieoA^ 

§• It ie eeid that when a^man diet engels eeme t» take 
bisionl. If M is a eiiiaer tbe angels of bell will oeme and take 
him to bell, and if be Is a rightmos man an anftl iHdi pevdftiii 
nM dosesfUl from beaeon to take Um tbore. A 

TUsknsaibf oanbeoMBMifaig tbet be k fisIM ly^ fin j knes eaa 
ooe ate tbe other, or ^ distresses (or it eoetber m • 
eooditioii) in oanaeqnmioe of former bed deeds. 
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Gurb a dagarbl mdkU. 

Fites will flock round iimcle. 

Applied to one -who while in power i« crowded by foUoven. 

^ Ghama ki tarnfu saba baithanl. 

jill sit on the side tchere the sun shines, 

Tbifl is to the same pnrport as the preceding one. 

10 f[Y7«rr» Pbecbuwa ki kbeba kurba 
ma. 

Fhechuvoc? 8 flight is up to the roof, 

E. g, A small bird called Phechutoa* can fly only as high 
as the roof of a hoasoi hence the ()oint of the proverb. It is 
applied to a poor man whoso powers of action are limited. 

11 %1WT Makb»rhi 

dekbi ka takarbi cbetana dekbi ka byohara. 

Alms according to appearance^ and business dealings 
according to intelligence. 

E. g. One gives alms or sifts to another according to the 
position of the receiver, and deals with him according to bis 
ddll or wit. 

« 1^. vqirinik m»(% Jowl j<gw^o t»«u 

bha(%lu pakhola. 

JL%$^ ^ w the food made cf Bhafn 

fa if ad of inferior puhej offered to him. ^ 

t A VM Is honored or ditboaored according to hie * 

W qnatitentfon. C. /. *«Ab fir the garden, sneh is the |eia«ner/ 
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13 9i4t rdnda tasai disa^ia. 

As tl^ woman {dancing girl) so her carpet. 

As a man is in character, position Ac, so will be bis 
circumstances. 


14 Khali khasiya budbi patara. 

A Khasiya {a hill rustic or a man of coolie race without 
employ ), and an old prostitute ( do not meet with 
re^rd ). 

Used of those who are out of power. 

15 PuchUarha jharhi- 
gayo nau cbauriya raigayo. 

Though the ox has lost his coloured tail he is still called 
^^Chaunydl* 

This is applied to one who is nominally called after bis former 
post or podtiQO, of which he has been deprived now. 

PRECEPT & PRACTISE. 

1 9TW Masu kbaika masakbard. 

One loho eats animal food condemns it in others. 

Instead of this having any effect on the Ininds of people 
they laugh at the man. 

The eating of animal food is oonsiderad eiofal. 

2 Aurona lo naabihata 
ipa phajibata. 

One who is himself of a loose character gives instruc^bns 
tg others (to no pvrposej. 

I . «. No one will attend to hini, knowing hie* efamotor* 

**Praotise what yon preach.** 
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8 ^ ^ ^ w Ttw TT^. Au- 

rana denda bako dako apa randa na liurbakiya rakbo 
A female who lectures others {on chastity) is hersif in 
love with a drummer^ ( Hurhakiyd is a man of the lowest 
caste even among the Dumas ). 


PRIDE & HAUGHTINESS. 

1 ^ in. Ati chatura ka nau thaura gtu 

Se who thinks himself very clever^ will find filth in 
nine places on his own person, 

E g. A clever nnd proud man has many great * defects la 
him, of which he is not conscious. 

2 »JJI W’OI 5^ 5kTCT. . Batakyard 

bbukba marana cberbwalyo bbela lotana. 

One who is very fastidious about hU food will starve^ 
and he who thinks too much of himself ( always looks up 
at the ky ) will fall down a precipice. 

This proverb advises one to be content with what he gets, 
and not to boast of any thing that he has in this world. C. /. 
“Pride cometh beiore destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall.'* 

BigachyuB d&ma khiri mi 

lu^a. 

A very premd pdma easte) who goes heyoasd iho 
Umtsef*his caste puts salt in the rioe^Uk [inetead 
qf sugar). 
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/. «. One who is pnffed ap or proud, does a thin;; tteyond 
his power or position. A man wno places himself ont of his 
natural and proper station in life, does odd things. 

4 liTf if vriTHsi. Bhin men ankha nabatana. 

One never Iv^Ling inwards the earth 
Applied to a very prond person. 

5 Barisa men cbarbiyo. 

One mounted on a bamboo. 

Denoting a very haughty person. 

Chutarha cbharam 4 sbe- 

kbi gborbama. 

Haunches in ashest but pride as tf on a horse. 

Applied to one in poor circninstanees who becomes very 
prond. One who sits in ashes i. e. who is citremely poor) is as 
proud as a man who rides on a boian. Abeggar on horseback. 

7 ft svW Smrai- Dbela ki 4110091 pka ko 
mijaja. 

A Pumami {/emale Dorn) worth a quarter qfapiee has 
the prvdeqf two pice, ' 

H p. A poor man leading a life beyond his posUioD cr 
ciroamstanoeo. 

» wrw Sifsw ww Irw- 

wpdo UuiM4ai>o dtarhowilyS kopO* pboiiiww. 

Penomt goi»g out qftMt proper U mi fi tImB JiiiB, mmi 

kyfiM to «lnM'<Mto Sfto to inB 

to tbose who are hangli^. 
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9 (Irat ^ MfW. PaiH naiya^ bawalo 

tai para khai bbanga. 

One who is already insane eats bhanga (hemp) for 
intoxication. 

This is used vvheu one noted for pride becoraet much 
haughtier on nccoun^ of increase of fortune. To add crime to 
crime, to act m a very senseless manner. 

10 Tjfiur »llfB a asirn r»ili budhiyi 

gitanga clibi aba nati jai haigocbba. 

The old woman who always sang for gladness of heart 
has her joys increased by the birth of a grandson. 

1 e. Excessive pride at one's good fortune. 

11 i* Apun sarbiyo gborba 

ineQ cbarhiyo. 

JSimself rotten ( utterly destitute ) but riding a 
horse. 

This phrase is used of a poor person who is haughty, or 
assumes the airs of a rich man. 

12 Apana mana le guna 

baurana. * 

Ound thinks herself the beloved w\fe of her husband 
f^who, however^ does not like her). 

Self-praise is no recommendation. This is used of one who 
ihiaks too much of himself. T. /• *Ut is not good to eat muoh 
honey : io far ereA to search their own glory is not glory.'* ^*Let 
another man praise thee, and not thine own month, a atrangor, 
and not tjhine own lips." 

^18 mre a Itf % niBsmcbba 

bkba ga^ga dekhado wllfea 
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Sis eye is turned upwards and he does not see th4! 
deep river that is below him. 

This is applicable to one who does not see how ho is being 
rained. C. /. Let thine eyes look right on and let thine eye-lids 
look straight before thee. 

14 (% (?ffVT9| SUikala eburerbaki 

mijaja pari ko. 

Face of a hag and the pride of a fairy. 

Ironically used in regard to one who being destilute of 
any qiuiification or worth assumes an air of srporionty and 
haughtiness. 

t TT^ir % Vft ^ Haja ke dbani mai dbarii. 

^ Baja mera dbana ko dbani. 

^ Leebbioyo ta khayo kana. 

1 What is the king's wealth compared to mine. 

2 The king is wealthy by my wealth. 

3 ]f he took my wealth why could he not ei^oy it T 

The above are the three notes supposed to be sang by a 
small active bird known us ^^PijwarhV^ which dances about 
singiug on the branches and twigs of trees. 

Once while catching insects and worms on the ground she 
found a very small copper coin which sbe took in her bill and 
danced about singing note 1. The story reached the king, who 
being angry on account of her pride bad the coio «natobea away 
from her. After this the bird began to sing the second note. Oa 
hearing this, the king for fear of disgrace thought it odvisablo 
to return her the sairf coin. As soon as sbe got her wealth buck 
she began to sing the third song. Wberenpon the good king 
came to the conchision that it was no use fighting with such a 
small creatoro as she was. Hence the proverb, teaching that no 
one can atop the mouth of the world,. aad that it ia beneath the 
dignity of a great man to quarrel with, or tease, or oppress, poor 
people, for they have no strength or courage to face him, but wiU 
open their mouth to defame or revile him. They are puffi^ op 
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^vith the little they have, and so the proverb is also used of poor 
people who become haughty. 

16 WfllfV T!^T HT*J Dhana dhana 

kirhi tero bhaga twipa Hdechha bhell. 

O KirJiit you ore the more fortunate of the two 
that your huahand^gare you alone a Bheli ( treacle or 
gagry cake J. 

A man bad two wives, one of whom was Kirhi. The man, 
who had gone to a foreign countr}’', returned home with money 
and jewellery. He made over all the valuables to his younger 
wife, blit in order to prevent Kirhi from quarrelling he gave her a 
cuke of gngry (Bheli). She in consequence became puffed up and 
shewed her pride to her kinsmen and neighbours, who knowing 
what had taken place in the household ironically uttered the 
phrase which afterwards became as a proverb. Applied to those 
who become proud by having a little property. 

17 ^ <1 KlUf vr>ir* oa bhana duma ka 

hdna. 

Neither on the ground ^ mr in a vessel^ hut in the head 
of a JDmna {a low caste man). 

This is made use of to represent a very haughty person who 
has no more reason to be proud than a l^uma has. A haughty 
person is represented by a J)uma, 

Story : Once a low-caste man was speken to by a king. 
The man after having been thus honored came to his bouse, and 
contrary to his usual demeanor sat down silent. His wife, brother, 
and sons addressed him as usual, but he did not speak or reply 
to them. They then thought him to be possessed by a demon, 
and his wife eagerly entreated him to speak to her, and asked the 
reason of his having become angry with her. On this he beat 
her with a stick and said, “0, cursed woman yon are a foolish one, 
how can I speak with yon, a poor woman, with the moutil with 
which I have spoken with the King Hence it is said that pride 
does not find a plaoe for itself anywhere except in the head of a 
low person. 

, 18 Stwxrr % *irw VWW Merf ghoTk 

iili dga Ifge ndma bdSihwdnara dbnro. 
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You iooh fire from my houae and tli^i named it 
^^Baiahtodnara," 

( As it is called in Sanscrit). 

Used of one who ungratefnlly shows arrogonce to another 
on account of the very thing which he had received from him. 
For instance a student will act proudly towards his teacher on 
account of the learning which he received from him. 

19 ijrvT 3rHT- 

WT Upara jail nlsa parali irunha me?^ 

bandba dhota. Ye bala bamare to nangon ka kyd 
nahota* 

J have a net over me and atraw under me, and my 
mouth ia covered with a Dhoti ( a loin cloth J. Theae 
are my conditions, but how do the naked live f 

The speaker is really naked, hut he thinks much of himself, 
and others to be naked. Applies to those who are puffed up at a 
little property they have, looking down upon others as their 
inferiors ; as elsewhere it is said that the man of low descent when 
made a king, the son of an illitenita man, who becomes a Pandxta 
by learning, nod a poor man who gets money, consider the world 
to be like a piece of grass (nothing). 

20 m ^vr b «nVT ghorU cMiuMIchba 

mai pakba ebadbun. 

he rides a horse I shaU 9UOunt a roefi 

Applied to pride oad kaaghdaess. 

PROSPERITY. : 

1 iyimxi- 

dha phula ka^sa bdauma kuda nau nau bd^ad. 

' At the appraaeh ef kanydgata (fifteen days sf the 
%rMdha fortn^t whidh aeoerdia^ fe 
ealmdatuma oemre 4a ike months sf Beydemker mSt 
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October) when the hdi^ grace need in eaot^ficee and 
religiously ( Fod, cynoeuroidee ) begine to floteer, ike 
Brahmans leap with joy nine bamboos ( a bamboo^ten 
cubits J high. 

This is an ironical phrase applied to the Brahmans bj other 
castes who have to feed them daring this period. 

Out of the four Months of the rainy season called “Chaumdaa** 
sixteen days are set aside for the worship of one’s deceased ancestors 
for three generations back : these are called “the sixteen Bbradhaii*^ 
Shradha means a religious ceremony performed in the name of 
one's forefathers, the priucipoi part of which consists in feattiog 
as many Brahmans, kinsmen and relatives with dainties as possible, 
and giving as much alms as one’s circamstanoes permit to the 
Brahmanas. This is performed annually on the anniversary of tho 
date on which one’s father or mother died. It has also to be 
performed on the corresponding dates of the Shr&dha period. 
According to the doctrine of transmigration every one that dies 
is said to enter into another body, and anything given to God 
in bis (deceased's^ name is enjov^ by him, and so every one 
wishing bliss and prosperity to bis forefathers feeds Brahmanas 
with expensive food and gives them as much alms as he oan. 

In proportion to the number of Brahmins fed and the value 
of the offerings made to them will be the satisfaction and welfare 
of the forefathers, who in return will bring blessings on their 
descendants. 

The proverb is also sometimes used to describe a piece of 
good luck. 

2 ^ viTvmTl^* Chalati ko Damn garhi. 

As long as the vehicle moves it is called Ihe '*gdrkV* 

A man is considered wise and good as long as he in 
prosperous. 

s mIo ohoparba. 

W^Krm water and eool oil. 

TUs h quoted in re«rd to one who is in very proi p itqw 
vbcanmsinneesf as only weU^e-do porooM eaa afford to Msio wana 
uqi^r to in and oil to wlb over their bedka. Tbt «ii it 
rdbbed over the body before they bathe in warm water. 
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4 ^ %i<|' Pusu koli pusa ten 

rancba kucba takhi ten. 

The weaver '^Fuau'' gets employment with hia weaving 
instruments up to the month of Pusa ( January J. 

After this the work of weavings is stopped. 

^‘Make hay while the buq shines.'* 

^ Sharadha Bukha, bdma^a bbu* 

kba. 

When Shrddhas are ended the Brahmans are 
hungry. 

Vide above for a description of the religions ceremonj called. 

^^ShaMhar 

6 |[i| ^p:ir 9 HTW mu 9* Dudba gbutana ku bbata 
tbukana ku. 

To drink the milk and to spit out the rice, 

'Well-to-do persons generally mix rice and milk together for 
eating. Bat after they have eaten enough rice they drink the 
nUk only. 

Applied to one who has enough and to spare. 

7 nr ^ Gbalati ka Baba kwe. 

All ^are akin to the prosperous man^ i. e, everyone 
seeks his friendship, 

SUrry : Rdma Chandra king of Ajyodhyi (now known aa 
Fyaabad) daring twelve years* banishment once happened to visit 
the hnt of the saint known as ‘*Agasti." The saint paid* no 
attention to him and did not receive him with the respWt dne 
to a king. But when after haring killed R&wmna he was on hda 
wij to bis capital Aiodbyd to ascend bis father's throne, then the 
same saint Ajpiati, along with the other saints also, eamo<4o psy hie 
reapaets to the king (Bnnw Chandra). At tbia time R4ma Onandiw 
asked Agosti what was the cause of his being so courteous at thia 
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time, since both of them knew each other from the beginniDg ; to 
which the saint replied ‘‘0 King, one^s circumstances are worshipped 
or respected, but not bis body/' 


8 1IT»IT HrW WT»IT 

Saradba laga bamana jaga saradba nimarha bamana cbi* 
znarba. 

The Sarddha commenced^ the Brahmam avoohe^ tke 
Sarddhas ended, the Brahmans became lean, 

2. e. The Brahmnns who live on invitations to Saradhas or 
religious feasts rejoice aud grow fat, while the festivals last, but they 
starve when the religious ceremonies come to an end. 

A satire on Brahmans, and also applied to one's prosperous 
and adverse days. 


KaparliS barb! bastu* 

Clothes are the chief thing {for respect ). 

Once a man of some note went to a certain town in his 
ordinary dress, but was not saluted nor shown any respect by 
any person he met with After some days he visited the same 
town dressed in sumptuous clothes, when he was greeted and 
saluted by every person he met. In reply to every salutation 
the man instead of uttering “ifdma Rdmd' (the name of God), 
^^XahirbddcC' (blessing^ “Live long’’ “Be happy” &o (forms of 
salutation), said as above, to show the people that no one regards 
man or God bnt every one has an eye to the apparent signs of one's 
prosperity which oommand the resne t of mankind without any 
regard to his internal defects and failings. 

10 Harabakhata kukura gbyu 
ni kbano. 

Bogs do not eat ghi every day. 

One must not look for continual prosperity without a 
single cloud. 

11 Bida dyo ka mdnda. 

A shed for bright days. 
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Houses in which one can find shelter orly dnHng fine 
leather and not on a rainy day when they leak broly. Snmmer 
friends, who fail in time of trouble. 

PROSTITUTES. 

1 wtm b %TW»» %r 

Patara ko yo kaina khai pi u^akau chatura ko 
ULma ^tara so ni otakau. 

Ti is the harlot's business to entice and rob a man 
and then discard him ; but the toise man wUt not be 
tempted by her seductions. 

Applied to all who selfishly wish to profit themselves at the 
expense of others. 

2 IfHt %T ^ •wft Pfttara ko yarn maro 

kai giliko* 

. WMo knows in what street a friend of a prostitute 

This is used to show that prostitntes have no real friends 
ns ihey themselves are not snoh to others. As they have a great 
■insiy customers, no^e knows the wfaereaboots ii the one who 
died. This is need by one who having n certain interest in a joint 
matter thinks himself too poor to do any thing in the matter. 

s ^ eVTW» R<94igi»a» 

patibrata ko karbaka. 

It tf stranye that a harlot has an aJtmdance of scary 
liking^ and a chaste woman starves. 

This is nsed to nwhU ope on aooomitif HMdranatet aatare 
of worldly nleasnres, find to base hopes on good desds, which 
secure oyenasting Iniss. 
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Once a senrant of Mahadava (oalled “Naodl/^ Was 
Tabbing the bodj^f the god with oil. On bearing a cannon-diot 
he enquired from ttte deity as to its oanse. The latter said that 
lUwana was born. While continuing to serve him the servant 
again heard another shot. Oa enquiry he was informed that 
Rawana wa# made king of Lailka (Ceylon). This news grieved 
him and caused him to repent of his long service rendered to 
Mahadeva, being envious of Rawana, who was anointed king of 
tiank& BO soon after his birth. While the servant was tfana 
brooding over and lamenting his luck, he heard a third shot. He 
ogain asked of the deity the cause of k, and Mahadeva replied 
that Rawana was killed, and his death was being announced. 
This pacified the man and brought him to his senses. Then 
he began to appreciate the immortal life he had gained in 
the d vine service, and to despise the transient nature of 
worldly glory. 

4 Or «Twr Wf f tit Jo 

banaki dari na so kbawa gbara ki buwari. ' 

Whatever money ia spent on a harlot ought to go to 
one's wife. 

Used as a caution against vicious folly. 

PRUDENCE & PRECAUTION. 

1 ^fZ HTR- Jog£ haga^ai bati bbaja. 

The ascetic runs away from the place where He has 
eased himself. 

Applied to one who has no family or property to bind 
him to'one place,* and so oannot be entrusted with a loan or 
taything. 

2 hrVT DU Oehbi ko dhtnft cbnkild ko 
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The wealth of a poor person and the eructation from 
acid food. 

C. /. ‘‘Great cry and little wool.” 

3 ^TH* Bhaganera bbuta ki langoti 
labba. 

Even the rag of a flying goblin is a gain, 

L e. The smallest thing received from a person who is 
leaving for good, may bo regarded as a gain. 

4 (iiif(%irf % Nimarhiyd bai cbimnrbiyo 

bhalo. 

{Any thing) even in a rotten and had state is better than 
its non-existence. 

C. /. “Something is better than nothing.” 

5 ^ ^ Le kai Wra nali lyau koi 

chba nali. 

If one is asked to take {purchase) he demands at the rate 
of twelve ndlis {twenty-four seers of grain) : \f he is asked 
to sell he will do so at six ndlis for the Rupee, 

6 W ^ ?fT wil Saga khano 

bjuni bera gaui;i kbano nyurbi bera. 

The crop of vegetables is to he gathered by thinning^ and 
life in the village must be passed with meekness. 

Connselling thrift and cantion. 

7 ai% Hfii «l!ll ^(i| «• Bbali chhi|ii jaQehhya 
naki pbailani chba. 
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The goodness is concealed and the wickedness spread 
abroad. 

E. g. Anything good done to one is confined to him, 
but any wrong done to him he will spread by informing 
every body. 

Used to deter persons against doing an evil act. 

‘‘The evil that men do lives after them." 

“The good is oft interred with their bones.’* (SbakspearJ. 

S ^ Bhainsa ko mola bhainsa kj 

dbamana. 

The large quantity of a buffaloes dung {used for manure) 
repays one for feeding it only. 

A large business req^uires a large capital, or large profits 
are the results of large outlays, also used to describe an unprofit- 
able business. 

9 ^ ahara taba byohara. 

First food then worL 

Used of one who delays taking his food in preference to other 
things at the fixod or usual time. 

Don't attempt work on an empty stomach. 


10 Paneba Parmeshwara. 

God in five persons, 

I. e. God’s will shown in the opinion of the majority. 

It is said that once a king in ancient times tried to prove 
the truth of this maxim by bringing a jar of money, witn its 
month closed and sealed up, before a number of people who were 
required to guess what it contained. All of them said that it 
contained a snake. On openinj^ and emptying the jar a snake 
came out as predicted by the minority, to the utter astonishment 
of the King. 

11 Taka meQ tannu 

(A tiieh of sugarcane) sour at the end. 
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A sugarcane is sweeter towards ks root, and insipid towards 
the end. 

Used of one who after having done some work oheerfully 
and oarefullj spoils it eventnally bj Wd or nnwise conduct. 

12 Cbelo bacbau cbbatl tako. 

A son should live up to his sixth day. 

On the sixth day after the birth of a son a religious rite is 
performed at which there are great rejoicings and festivities. The 
father distributes alms, feasts his relations, and gives dancing 
parties &c. The proverb means that it is better that a man should 
nave a short life and a merry one, rather than live out a long and 
miserable existence. 

Used to encourage sons to be industrious and wise with a 
view to their becoming wealthy and renowned. 

13 i Or Jo "O 

baraM aai jo barasa bo garaja nai* 

The el<md that thunders does not rain, and the one that 
rains does not thunder. 

C. f. “The dogs that bark most biie least.’* 

14 ^ wvn; ghafa ki 

piaai. 

The ehavina of one’s head and the grinding onie com 
(must he paid for). 

This is applied to denote expenses wUok are anavoidabljr 
aeeessary. A man who dees net pay for his ehaeiag will become 
a barber ia the next birth. 

w wvirwian:* Dui kW»oWra 

bira rai khd^o eka Ulra. 

One em mUk a eoto agadn andagaintiui oan^reedk down 
a l&ugh {ff fruU) only oHee, 
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For instance living on the intereet of mAkey and not 
spending the capital itselff or living on the prodnoe of land and 
not selling the land itself, enjoying the fruit of a tree without 
destroying it. To milk a cow gently and carefully. To break 
down, to use roughly so as to destroy. 

Used to persuade one to be satisfied with a little help given 
to him, giving hopes that be will be helped again and again if the 
helper lives. 

C, /. **How lives the wise ? How doth he use 
^The gifts and sweetness of the world ? 

«E’en as the bee that takes the dews 
“Of nectar in the flow’ret furled, 

“But mars nor hue nor scent nor worth — 

“So dwells the wise upon the earth.” 

The undernoted story will further illustrate the proverb. 

Once a prudent man went to a foreign town with a pice 
in his band, where he remained for twelve years. He lived on his 
earnings all this time, but took diligent care of what he had tp 
cash (i. e. one pioe). The man could only earn his fpod, but wot. 
money for firewood, and so be bought one pice worth of firewood 
with the pice he bad, but as soon as he had cooked his food he 
quenched the fire and preserved the charcoal which he sold to a 
goldsmith and got a pioe again. In this way he continued for 
twelve years, at the end of which he returned home with his pioe 
BtiU in his possession. 

16 nif fk 9^ IT Marda ki mauta namarda 
ka hatha. 

A brave person is often killed by the hand of a coward. 

E, g. Great persons or ^lans are often thrown by trifling 
oanses. 5. /. “A small leak will sink a great ship.*' 

“The best-laid plans o'mice and men 

“Gang aft agley.** (Burnsj. 

17 HI %T Sata ko aawdi aaata ko 

dewa^ho. 

Profit four annas in the m^e invested in trade 
hut eight annas uffair. 

Used to iaonlcftte tbit aalhir proit will tend to oae*fl tpht 
bat ifae fiiir one will tnake the trader prosperens asid happy* 
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18 ^rSr Kbano sarakbata 

rauno pbarakbata. 

One ought to share his food with others^ but remain aloof 

A tnan shonld secure a certain amount of privacy for his 
own affairs even in his own house. 

19 virf% mrflt* Dantana ka agirbi jlbba 
Bajani 

The tongue is cleverer than the teeth. 

The tongue remains unhurt though close to the sharp teeth. 

Advice to deal wisely with the dangerous people among 
whom one has to live. 

20 Slmr Naika agarbi rasta nai. 

TTiere is no other way in fa>ce of a refusal. 

L i. If you refuse my request there's an end on't. 

21 wrft «rT. Syapa 

ki barabarl kitaulo kara tani tanl mara. 

The insect or reptile called ^^Kitavla'* (a miniature of a 
snake) in its attempt to compete with a snake drags itsef 
to death. 

An unequal match. 

Used as ii caution against competing with a greater person. 

22 ^ ^nr« WSl OwA* Bnpayi?, k»pi 
aura akala ka^i bbeta nibuni. 

Wealth and wisdom never meet together. 

E. g. A wealthy man has no wisdom and a wise man no 
wealth. A person while in the possession of wealth has no sense 
to take oare of it, hnt it comes to him (in the way of repentance) 
when be baa squandered bis wealth. So lie uses this proTerb 
bemoaning bis oondnot. 
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23 i-papi tllana ba^a tela 
nikalanchha. 

One gets oil from his own Tila (i. e, sesame). 

One may derive any amoani of profit from bis own property 
or money. 

24 Dina dusara ko rata apani* 

Day another's^ hut night one^s own. 

Leisure comes to all when the day’s work is over. 

25 ^^lair ^t*i« Aghapo 

ni cbhorhano Bamala gliama ni chhorbano kamala. 

When one*s hunger is satisfied he shoidd not leave his 
provisions behind^ nor his blanket because the sun is 
shining, 

E. g. Food and clothes are two ihinf^s always needed, especially 
on a journey, where the traveller has to bear them on his shonlders. 
So the proverb tells one not to neglect to take these with him. It 
also tenches one to provide himself with all the necesaries of life 
for his future comfort while in good circumstances. 

Improvidence. 

26 9IT9 Gasn dino basa ni dino. 

Feed the wayfarer but do not lodge him. 

For a stranger will find out the faults and failings of the 
owner of the house. 

27 A Sunani sabana ki karani 

apani. 

One ought to hear everybody^ but do wluxt he wishes to, 

28 f1|iir ^ 1|T7* Bina gum andberf bafa. 

The paik is in the dark without a teacher or spiritual 
guide. ^ 

I, e. Every one is iporant of the way he wishes to go, 
until he is instructed or enlightened in the matter^ 
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29 Tlratha me^ 

si 

jboparhf ni bandhani. 

Om ought to visit a shrine or sacred but not build 

a shed there to live or settle in, 

A man's religions zeal shonld not interfere with his other 
dnties. Besides he is likely to commit fresh sins, if he protracts 
his stay there For it is said that sins committed elsewhere can be 
absolved in a sacred place, but those committed in a sacred place are 
never forgiven, nor can be atoned for by any meritorious act. 


30 Papa aura pantha katiyo 

Bukba. 

One gets peace of mind as soon as his sins are forgiven 
(absolved)^ and his pilgrimage finished. 

Id ether words so long as one’s sins are not absolved or the 
necessary jonrney to a certain place not performed, thev prick his 
heart, and remind him of the disagreeable necessity he is under te 
expiate them. 


31 iBllll kbaika kala ni kata do. 

One cannot pass over famine {get over the time of scarcity) 
by living on human dung, 

L e. One's poverty cannot be overcome bv resorting to wick- 
ed and nnlawful means, such as theft, falsehood Ac. 

32 ^f)r it Ati bhalo tuL 
Too much {of a thing) is not geotT. 

One shonU not go to extremes in any 

8it4 the wife of fiima, owing to her remamble beaniy waa 
earritd off by Bdwana. Bdwanayking of Oeylon, boasting «f bii 
groat jMwer, was slain hy Bdma. Ball, an aneient Indian kiog, 
very liberal in bis onaritfos. On one oooaoi<m Hi kio form of dwarf 
Brabaan went to him (Bimana Avatlra} bo%o»i to Bali md asked 
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for so macli land as could be covered by his three feet. On receiving 
the boon he expanded to such an enormous stature that he filledthe 
three worlds with his two feet alone and there remained no spnce 
for his third foot, for which be had stipulated. Therefore Bali in 
bis excess of liberality proposed that the third foot should be 
placed upon his own head. Thus he was thrust down into the lower 
regions. 

33 ^ tft ^ ^ Apun 

cbainu gaun nai gaun chainu dcsba nai« desba cbainu 
paradesba nai. 

What a man needs for himself should not he given awa/y 
or sold io his village^ and what is needed for the village 
should not he allowed to go out therefrom^ nor what is needed 
for one^s own country to go io a foreign land. 

(Else the man himself or his neighbours will eventually suffer 
want or inconvenience). 

A caution against exhausting the resources on which the 
people depend. 

34 ^ f N HiKT*. Sdro 

dhebaro mudo mado pucbha ki da^iwa larata karata. 

The sheep kept silent while Its body was sheared^ hut 
made a great outcry when they sheared the tail. 

Applied to one who after having almost settled or completed 
an affair, quarrels about some small detail. 

E. g. They agreed upon the price, of the elephant, hot 
quarrelled about the Mahat's spear. 

25 (SfflTQT gaun ni jano wl 

ki bata ke puchbani. 

Why should one enquire after the pathway to a village 
he does not wish to go to, ^ 

Unneoessary interferenoe. 
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36 TTT^T ^ dynn na cbori lagui>« 

Neither will I give you my key nor accuse you, of 
theft. 

I’ll manage my own affairs. 

37 siSti Na jaun ali na kbaun gali. 

If I do not trespass upon the land [belonging to 
another^ why should I be abused by him. 

Caution against trespass. 

38 ^Tfil 1|T»I fwAr in|»5>T WWI Bacbhi bdga 

ligayo taba bulo balano sikbo. 

One learns to holt his door after his calf has been taken 
away by the leopard. 

Wise after the event. (7. /. “A stumble may prevent 
a fall.*' 

39 ^ ^ Marika bacba 

BO dano kbaika bacba so bija. 

JSe who has escaped from a fatal sickness is an 
experienced man, and the grain left after eating is 
for seed, 

40 (Nift Mai thain salaba 

nikari munalo bbijai boitbo. 

Lathering one's head [for being shaxed ) wiihtmi 
consulting a barber, 

E, g, ‘Whenever one wishes to get his bead shived bs 
engages the services of a barber for the purpose, bat if he lathers 
his head wit boat doing so he snbjeeis himself to laaghtsr and 
fidioiile. 

One ought to make ever^ arrangemaat neositoiy fbr n liovk 
or business bdbre he starts, otherwise he will not get °h!e work 
aooomplished. 
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41 %T1W ^T(%«r PWT* Juifl ko dhona 

^kbila ka nana tina. 

Wealth m the hand of a gambler and children of 
ghosUaffected (diseased) parents will not last long. 

42 ^TT^T ft Mero khoro saro ki 

pakbana &aro« 

Is my head harder or the rock T 

Applied to one who wishes to fight a stronger man, to dissuade 
him from doing so. 

43 ir^aiT % ftl^* Marana hai bigacbana kl 

dara. 

To be ruined is more to be dreaded than to die. 

44 %T Buda ko jaliyo cbhansa 

pbukibera pe. 

One who happened to bum his lips by drinhmg hot 
milk does not drink even Chhd^a (butter milk) without 
blowing on it to cool it. 

Applied to one who, once cheated or betrayed by another, 
is suspicious of every one. A burnt child dreads the fire. C. /. 
"A scalded oat dreads cold water.” 

45 ^ OTT 'Nr • Jaiko 

Wp. rikha le khayo bo kala kbunda bo daraa. 

One whose father was killed by a bear is afraid even 
of fhe black trunk of a tree. 

(A itnmble makes one oarefal). 

46 ^ a hItI ^ fi Hoka ki pfaokA pbcka kl 

chbuf^i 
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Cash (^scattered and turned'^ into goods {purchased 
with cash ) and the articles, if lent on credit, disappear 
or are lost through insolvent borrowers. 

Precaution against imprudent speculations and loans to 
persons who are cheats. 

^1% ^fTT Naja kani danta cbhana. 

Tke grain has teeth, 

I e If you eat too much of it it will kill 3011 (in the way 
of indigestion/. 

48 Ii$f ^qr qvr Kabhain baingana patha ka- 

bhain apatha. 

Egg-plants wholesome at one time and unwholesome 
at another. 

This vegetable when eaten is said to be injurious, but 
if one at any time eats it without an3' such effect this cannot bo said 
to be a proof of its wholesomeness. For evil things ought always 
to be guarded against even if they do not hurt one on one occasion. 

49 ifTHafT -ipa dubante bamana 

le duba jajamana. 

In trying to save his priest, the man himself ioa» 
drowned. 

Caution against rashly undertaking to help those m 
difficulties. 

50 Asamana son thuko 
in lib a men ayo. 

{Spitting towards the shy the spUtle falls hack on one's 
own face, 

**CarBeB come home to roost.” 

51 ^imi suir fit W^r. Anotha j<9<> 

dngo bango duli jano tdimo. 
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One should enter one's hole straight ^ even though moving 
zigzag elsewhere^ as a snake does. 

This enjoins submission and reserve with the strong and great, 
and simplicity towards the members of one’s ovn family. As a 
snako wriggling about when abroad yet enters its hole straight ; 
so a man should practice worldly arts in dealing with the world 
or with superiors, but be simple and natural with bis own people. 

ft %tft ftTTft> Aka] manda ki laun> 
di kewaljupba ki rani. 

To he the maidservant of an intelligent man is better 
than to he the queensonsori of a foolish king. 

53 ^ ^ft%r fiwrfV Aghila ko la- 

karbo baliyo,"picbharbi aunebha. 

The fire which hums at one end of a piece of wood will 
gradually come to the other end. 

What is beneficial or the reverse to one will in the end be 
found the same for all. 

54 ^ «TH. Aga lagi jhoparlii 

jo nikalau so labha. 

Any thing taken out of a burning house is a gain. 

‘‘Something is better than nothing.” 

‘ 55 tlf %T 1|TW ^ ko basa kula ko nasba. 

To live in the country is to ruin one's own descendants. 

The children of one residing in a village are liable to contract 
the unpolished habits of their neighbours, and are debarred from 
the advantages of education which in India are found only in towns. 
Village life also renders young people awkward and clownish. 

56 %T »ITV (ailftr Barobariya ko sono 

garha ni bagau. 
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The gold of one of equal rank cannot he swept away 
ecen hy a river (if thrown into it). 

* A person of equal position cannot be imposed upon, as he can 
claim redress in case be is pat to any loss. 

57 %T W Jo dhana jano de« 

kbo adba diyau banta. 

Wealth which is about to be taken away, give away 
half of it 

7. e. If a case seenrs likely to be lost, spend liberally in order 
to better your chance of winning it. Also applied to those about ta 
become bankrupt. 

58 Jo nerbo so perho. 

One who is near is dear 

The converse of “out of sight, out of mind'’. 

59 iRim IITHI (3|| ^ Jabataka balaka 

ni runo mai dudba ni dini. 

A mother does not give her child milk unless it cries. 

C.f. “Nothing ask nothing have.” 

60 ^T^IT ^ ^ iftait* Apano khdpu 
kbano duma then chbuwe manga^o. 

To eat one's own food, after it has been touched by a 

The food of a Hindu of any of the higher oaf^tes 
tevobed by a l^&ma is considered defiled and only fit to be thrown awaj 
Whenever there is any trouble «t upconvenien^ee in t^ Bfnage- 
tnent of one a own property through having introated it to another 
this proverb is need. 

61 itkVc % Maranera ke ni karanu. 

One about to he killed, what foill he not dot ^ 

A desperate plight. 
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62 4V*T WrSTlT ^ Mlflia 

kd jarha kbaini khanda karha ka tukulu ni chherbado# 

The roots of a sweet plant are dug out cmd eaten^ but 
not £'oen the leaves or shoots of a bitter, one are 
touched. 

This is applied to a man of good temper who is always being 
tronbled and resorted to, whereas a person of cross temper 
is shunned* 

Story. Once the sweetmeat being oppressed and troubled 
by every one in the world went to one of the gods and laid her 
complaint before him saying that every creature in the world 
attempted to eat her. The god after hearing the tale of her woes 
was thereby tempted to taste her himself in order^ to find out 
whether the universal liking for her was justified. Whereupon 
she returned to the earth in utter despair to undergo her fate. 

68 Tharhl k«- 

muno apbun son bbauta kamuno aurana so^. 

One who earns a little has enough for himself hut one 
who earns much benefits others {rather than himself), 

64 W m Beti ka magadari 

baladon kd lewdka. 

Those who come to espouse a da/ughter and those who 
come to bug bullocks are alike. 

In Garbwal, where daughters are sold like farm stock, those 
who come to make a bargain for a wife are treated like bullock 
dbilera i. e. wiidi scant courtesy. 

At 

«5 ^ %r WWIfT^. Beti ko baidwfl* 

buwart ko pathyaddro. • 

One who is sent to bring one*s daughter from her 
father-in-law's house, and one who is sent to take one's 
daughternik-law to her fatherU house, 

i These two persons should be fsest honest and £aitbfal. 
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66 iffH ZJZ %r Biga tata bbela kdnda ko 

landa* 

Who will embrace a tiger or prop np a falling hill 
with his shoulder ? 

Dangerous attempts. 

Biranu sonu nakba da. 

sj si 

Another's gold causes pain in one's own nose. 

Applies to one who borrows and wears another’s nosering* 
(Women do this on many occa-ions, especially during festivities 
and fairs) and thus suifcr pain from the unaccustomed ornament. 
C. /. “Borrowed plumes.” 

68 llSJr '*T*iT* nilyonu 

dbango apata ni karanu kango. 

Lean bullocks should not be purchased ^ and men in 
poor circumstances should not be p^adc into relatives 
by marriage. 

69 irSr StSt w "wiu: Chhoto ebboto ni 

dekba ebapagai aaura. 

Do not think of him as a harmless man, he is the son 
of a wild bull, 

A dangerous follow. 

70 4r Anta cbLyo maramagbau. 

Uxcesaive abuse, and a wound on a delicate part qf 
ike body. 

The effects of these are lasting and injarions. Ope can nrrer 
forgive or recover from the effects of snob abuse. C//. “Soaoia* 
times words wound more than swords.” 
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71 nrf 9 Oiitbm 

mai tera najlka nai aunlo ta kasikai bagali. 

O rwer^ if Ido not come near you^ koto y<m toaoh 
me atoay f 

Safety by avoiding evil hcibits or men. 

72 fl HTf wr ^ ^ ^I* Dui nawa para pwra 

dharo dubi maro. 

Se toko puts one foot in one boat and the other in 
mother toill be drowned. 

Falling between two stools. C. /. “No man can serve 
two masters.^ 

73 ^ W W ^T«T vtfif vtfir ym r* Desha deshon ka 
ali bhanti bbanti bulala. 

Feople who come from different countries will speak 
in different dialects. 

Tot homineSi tot sententiae. 

74 Nau nakada bhala tera 
udbara burd. 

Nine CNupeesJ in cash are better than thirteen 
promised. 

C* /• “A bird in the band as worth two in the bnsh." 

75 fi| A karewa bhekba ni kh4- 

yewa desba. 

One who does not adopt the disguise fi. e. customs and 
habits) qf a foreign country ^ will not be able to live there. 

C* /* “In Rome do as Borne does.^ 

Siory. Once a man went to see bis friend who Hved in a 
foreign town. Not knowing his honse be promised a by-stander 
tiHt ne would make him (give him an appropriate 
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Mrarii ) if the man showed him his friend's house. The native of 
that country accordingly led him to the house ho wanted to go to. 
On his arrival there the man gave the native ^ 5/ (supposing 
that sum would satisfy him), and the native was not satisfied. Then 
he offered Kb- 10/, but the man was not satisfied with that amount 
even, and began to quarrel, and insisted on bis being made 
(which also means “glad”). His friend at last came to 
know of the quarrel and came out, and after listening to what 
they both said he gave his friend the necessary advice as to bow 
he was to act in the matter, and went away. After this the man 
concerned took a club in his hand and saying that he w'ould show 
how Uaniimana (the celebrated monkey spoken of in the Ramayana) 
destroyed Lanka (Ceylon) began to destroy every shed and bouse 
like a madman. This play of his made all the people standing by 
laugh heartily. Among them the man also laughed, and was told 
that since according to promise he hud been made (glad) 

he had nothing more to expect as a reward ; the man was convinced 
that he had had the promised reward and went away ! 

76 kl 3IVH <Sr. Jyann clhau tau jalmna 
cbhau* 

The world is of use to one only so long as he u alice. 

“Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.” Carpe diem. 

77 ^ »rt*nr *if w tiK Nau 

mana nandu ka kbdwana cbhansa mangana nandu ka gliara 
jawana. 

Nandu*s family eats nine mounds a day^ and yet people 
go to hvni to ask for butter milk. 

No one should go to ask a thing from a man who cannot 
afford to give it. 

78 ntf kN wl«. Ga^wa khowa rap^a eaga 

khowa manda. 

A loidoto rtdns a village and the mmia {waUr in which 
rice has been cooked) spoils vegetable food. 
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On the one hnnd widows being disappointed of thoir position, 
envy others, and so become very cross and quarrelsome. On the 
other, unending quarrels and dissensions arise owing to their having 
contracted intimacy with some one in the village. Here the word 
“widow” also includes an unchaste woman. 

j"!* »lf5| 11^ Wiir* Gaji ganwai banfyi eoydno. 

The hmtiyd became clever after having lost his cloth. 

Wise after the event. 

Wflr aRT W 

kbanu sbakkara satba duniya kbani makkara ka satba. 

Ghi should he eaten with sugar ^ and the world subdued 
by pride. 

As Ghi without sugar cannot be digested or relished, so the 
world cannot be imposed upon without some pretence or assumption 
of pride. 


SI Gbasi gborho kaphalya 

paika. 

A horse fed only on grass and a hero on vegetable food 
are strong and capable of doing great deeds. 

Refers to the swiftness of wild horses which live only on 
grass and to the bravery of soldiers who generally come from 
families that live on coarse food and vegetables. Implies that the 
swiftness of a horse^nd the heroism of a man are natural gifts 
and have nothing to do with food. 

82 IT Ttl Wt ^ HT^- Garha ka mukha 

pagara randa ka mukba gara. 

Who would build a wall across the mouth of a stream, 
and who would abuse a widow to her face. 

One who abuses a widow brings upon himself a shower of 
abuse. Used of impossible or foolish attempts. 
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*3 ^nt *IHhT» Gonii dino kbad- 

janta nauni dini najyanta. 

Cows should he sold to those who have plenty of grass 
and grazing ground^ and daughters given to those who have 
much grain^ otherwise the cows wiU suffer and their daugh- 
ters starve. 

Hatha ki ganwai bhirha 

ki Sana. 

Having lost what was in his hand he begins to try to seize 
a tmll. 

Applied to one who has ^iven or lent a thing to another 
which he cannot be sure of getting back when needea. ‘‘Catching 
at the shadow and losing the substance.** 

85 vrUT Jala rauno magara 

dagarhi baira. 

To live in water and bear enmity with a crocodile ( is 
not wise). 

This is used to dissuade or disconrage one from contending 
with his superiors. 

86 9^ Jh^ bya sancba nya. 

Marriages will be effected by false representations hu9 
justice will be obtained by speaking the truth. 

It is difficult to get a poor man married unless he is falsely 
sepresented to be of high caste and a man of property and wealth. 

87 W«9r- Jodiyo yikhiyoio 
Apo^o. 

Only what one has given (in charity) or eaten ie on/e owm 

*8 %T ^ %r* Jo kan so gnyfi aagt jan. 

Whoever wild tatk of Qhi will have tego tef^h it. 
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H. g. Whoever vill infonn any man of Ghi to be had at a 
certain place will be told to bring it. 

This is used to caution one against giving information of any 
thing in which he is not concerned ; if he does, he will have the 
burden of procuring it or of proving it. 

89 1|T«| A ^ W Baga ki karhi men hatha 

Lalano. 

To touch the person of a lion. 

To enrage a great man in any way is dangerous. 

*To tread on the lion’s tail.'* 

90 A ITV Jhimorhd ki purha men 

batba halanu. 

To thrust one's hand into a nest of hornets. 

I, e. To stir up a number of wicked people agmWt one. 

91 «ITA vr a irA Gruru karanu jani pani 

'J 'J 

pino chbani. 

Strain your drinking water and use judgment in selecting 
your Guru {spiritual guide). 

Act with deliberation, 

92 Pbato syu^o rutho mantino. 

Thai which is torn or ripped must he mended^ and ih4 
angry must he soothed* 

Applied eapeoially to daily life in the family. 

93 ^ Pure rarbiwa Jibba da^Wa* 

The foot causes one to slip and the tongue causes one to 

he pumshed. 

^'Whosoever keepeth hU mouth and his tongne keepeth Ida 
aonl from troublea.’* 

94 Shatru admivo. 
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To choose an enemy as a witness and to take a stone for a 
chopping block. 

A fatal mistake. 

95 ^ »in: Sudbarau tau nai 

ko bigarb a tau jata ko. 

If the shaving is well done it is creditable to the barber, 
and if any injury he cau'^ed it is to the head of the man who 
is shaved. 

Applied to people who are careless in working for others. 

96 Sasti ro bara bara 
mabagi ro eka bara. 

One who purchases a cheap thing has to weep constantly, 
but one who pays a good price for a good article weeps 
but once. 

97 left ^ ft Esi kblra mai ni kbai sakun. 

I shall not be able to eat rice pudding of that kind. 

“Not if I know it !*’ “Not for Joseph.” 

Story. Once a blind beggar was promised a feed of khir 
(a padding of rice and milk,\ The blind man enquired what kind 
of food was. He was told that it was white. As the blind 

man bad no notion of color, he asked what was meant by white ; 
For answer be was referred to the color of the heron which is pare 
white. The blind man then asked what a heron was like. On this 
some one made a figure of the bird by patting np his fore-arm 
representing the neck, and his hand with nis fingers pointing down- 
wards representing the head and throat of the bird, which the 
blind man touched with his hand, and finding it of a crooked form 
said that “He could not eat Khira like tbat,’^ for it would stick in 
his throat. Hence the proverb ; which is applied to one's refusing 
to undertake any business which he thinks will go against his own 
interests or involve him in difficulties. 

98 Tf« nlv Inr** Ran^ 

bbanda arand bhainsd bigarha gayd to karand kaisd. 
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ff a widow, a buffoon^ and a wild buffalo, become mad 
or angry, what is to be done ? 

There is no remedy. 

Caution to deal (larefully with violent people. [The widow 
in Hindu society, being neglected and despised and made to do the 
most menial duties, usually developcs a shrewish temper.] 


^9 ekr 3^^- Crawara ko mana tbavara. 

You can only manage a villager by professing to agree 
with him. 

100 9 Thokara kbaibera akala aun- 

cbhya. 

A stumble cairns one to be careful in future. 

C, f. “A stumble may prevent a fall. 

101 q? % 3aba bai bbali cbupa. 

Silence is best of all. 

Illustrated in the following story. 

Birbal or Birbar the roost intelligent and wisest man of his 
time, was the beloved minister of Akbar.the great. In consequence of 
favour with the Emperor he was hated by the other ministers of the 
same court. As they could not surpass him in intelligence, wit, 
and capacity, they were always intent on finding out his flaws and 
faults. Failing in this, and knowing that his father was a stupid 
and ignorant man, they found a way of revenging themselves upon 
the hated minister by bringing Birbal’s father before the king so 
that he might see his failings. Birbal was not unaware of the plot, 
and he instructed his father to shew all proper marks of respect 
and homage to the king, but to keep silent. Soon after this the 
conteinplated meeting took place, daring which Birbal's father, in 
spite of the niany questions put to him, on topics of conversation 
raised by the Emperor, remained perfectly mnte as previously 
advised, to the great astonishment of the latter ; who, at last, asked 
Birbal himself ibr an explanation of his father’s conduct. Birabala 
said, ^*My Lord, what should one do if he happened to be in the 
company of a fool ?’* To this the Monarch readily replied ^*1 presame 
nothing but maintain silence." (By this reply the King indirectly 
acknowledged himself to be a fool). 

C. j. *^Speeoh is silver, silraoe is golden." 
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102 ||T«T VIDi 

Wobarawalana kana ligayo baga panda walana parbi jaga. 

The tiger carried off the people of the lower etory and 
those of the upper story awoke. 

Take warning from the distress of others. 

103 lIT" WtTW %IW^r ^ (S| 

Mala janu mala janu sabana le kayo ukala bolara 
kaile ni dekba. 

Every one without due regard to the difficult ascents and 
descents of the hills wishes to go to the plains. 

I. e. One ought not to undertake a work without first 
acquainting himself with the obstacles that he is likely to meet 
on the way. C. f. ^^Look before you leap.'* [See Introduction 
for description of this featnre of the country]. 

104 ^ %r VI f ft 1% ^ Mu«b|i ko dbana driebti ki 
jTre. 

Money in one's hand^ and a wife mthin one*s sight 

This means that money in one's own possession and a wife 
kept under suryeillance are safe. This corresponds with the 
Sanscrit proverb. *^The learning in books and the money in thq 
hand of another person are of no use in time of need." 

105 fiT« anno dpgu. 

One wlw goes to Dhdngd {a steep and precipitous portion 
of QarhwaC) must come back careruUy and slowly. 

A perilons task. 

106 4i| fUTYT «r«A* ekwm kttiyarhil 

ka|a9i. 

The Mng which could he nipped tn the hud with thenculSf 
ffoiffitred to remain must be cut ujjifh an one. 

C.f. <<AimaU leiA wiH imk a gMt dhip.’* ititeh 
in time saves nine.^-' 
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107 iqTf% 9R1 WT ^ jflPi % ^T Wali 
dhungd ki phataka pala dhunga pujige pai batta barbi 
kauno. 

One should leap from one 'stone to the other before he 
boasts of the deed, 

C* /. ‘Traise not the day, till night comes.’ * 

108 IJITT mj HWT* Cl^aya gaya gayai gaya. 

One gone to Gaga has gone for eocr. 

In former times when there were no railways people repairing 
to Gaya (a famous place of pilgrimage) had to travel for months 
on foot, ani so only about one fourth of the average number 
used to return home and the rest perished. Still used to dissnade 
from undertaking a perilous pilgrimage or long journey. 

109 i|«r ITTOT Grama kbanu ya kama kbanu. 

vj xj 

One ought to forbear or eat little. 

To forgive and to eat little food are advised as the safest 
coarse one ought to take in this world. The first puts a stop to 
quarrels and contentions ; and the second protects a man from the 
evil consequences of an over-loaded stomacn. 

110 1CV mi Rakba pata rakbawa pata. 

Be charitahle {courteous) to others and you will be treated 
chantably {courteously). 

One morning in the month of May, the Emperor Akbar 
the Great, his son, and Blrbar bis Prime Minister, went 
ont for a walk. They walked several miles. As soon as the 
sun had risen the monarch felt his cloak heavy and re- 
lieved himself of it by putting it on the shonlders of Birbal. 
As soon as he had done this his son also followed _ his father ’a 
example. On this the Emperor looking at Birbal said ironically 
that tne load was heavy enongh for one ass, to which Blrbar 
said. ^*No*€ire, the loud 1 am bearing bi properly speaking the 
load of two asses.” 
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111 nn' ^ <1 »W T * T» Pakka pana kkanai na 

jukhama. 

Bipe held cauaea no cough or catarrh. 

Applied to dealings with, -and the society of, old people. 
This proverb teaches that friendship and dealings with boys 
sbonld be avoided. Indians eat the leaf of the betel when they 
have oongh or cold. 


113 i wru nn r «(% %rir Gaya bajaya 

anyariyd kani auno chitaya. 

Sing and heat druma^ but he warned of the approach 
of Anydriyd, 

Cantion against the conseqnence of a dangerons and trouble- 
some undertaking. 

The proverb has its origin from the undermentioned tradition 

Aneriydkot is a village on the banks of the river known as 
‘^Swdnla.’* On the bank of the same river is a Gh&ta called 
Bishw'a Nath about two miles east of Almora where all iha dead 
bodies of the town of Almora are cremated. The road from 
Almora to Aneriy&kota passes close to the GhM, The Gb&ts 
where dead bodies are burnt are supposed to be haunted by ghosts 
or evil spirits. It is also supposed that these ghetts occasionally, and 
Mnerallv on the day Amdbashyd or the 80Si of the lunar month 
fwhen the moon is invisible) rise up and beat their drams and 
dance after midnight. On one occasion a villi^er of Aneriyakot 
happened to go to his homo from AJaota late in the ni^ht and by 
miscbanoe met with their procession and was greatly frightened at 
the horrible sight. For some of tbmn were without heads, some 
without legs, some without anna, some with eyes jutting out 
and bleeding, some with eyes'ihmNiiend looking like two bolea, some 
with bleeding hair, some in shape with frigbtfnl teoea nnd 
teeth, some walking on the gmbl ahd bearing their kin^ fwbo was 
in a still more appalling forai,)%thers flying and danmng round 
him, but all in hideous and prouigious human form with tmdr feet 
turned backward. In the deOMsation of his terror he mshed forward 
and seised the leader, and nocwitbstanding the threats of thegfekoiti 
kimt hold of bim, until at laH the king of the demons wu modA to 
snomit and aA mm what ht wanted from him. The villager tbore- 
nmm conceived the happy idea of demanding from the demon king 
the greatest lavonr that ha ooidd imagine, via that all mannre 
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lieapB phoald be oarried from the Tillage of Khafy&rfai near Almora 
to his own yillage, and that all the millet crops in his village should 
be weeded. The king of evil spirits agreed to do this and pledged 
his faith for it, whereupon he was released hy the man. On the 
morning of the next daj to his satisfaction he> found his village fall 
of heaps of manure, hut to his utter grief saw all his millet crops 
uprooted (instead of being weeded, as promised by the king of the 
devils). He then started from his village and again laid wait for 
him, and overtaking him reproved him for the damage done to his 
crops, hut the devils pleaded their innocence since they did 
not know how to weed. So the process was explained to them. 
They also gave theit sacred vows to the villager that any person 
taken possession of hy ghosts would be cured if ho or any member 
of his village or their descendants should touch him, and that they 
would remain at their will and pleasure in future to do any service 
for them. So the man releasing the king of ghosts returned to his 
home and fonnd his crops properly weeded. Since that time the 
residents of the village have become famous and successfnl mendi- 
cant exercisers of evil spirits and are employed as snob wherever 
their services are recuired. At the same time the ghosts have be- 
come so oantious of tfie residents of the village that they never appear 
m their sight and always warn each other with these words, which 
]|ave become proverbial. 

113 iqpvrr VKirilirr* Fain atma taba paraniA- 
tmd. 

First one's own soul^ then Ood ( are to he regarded 

That is one onght te take oare of his own life beiore he 
undertakes to please Qod. For only so long as he is alive he oan re- 
member God. 

Barba maisa ka ditha kAnA ko boja ni lago|io 

pitha. 

No one should go in the sight a great man^ or tnh 
a toad qf thorns on his bach, 

Gre^ men have to he obeyed end *heeded« If" a poor «aa 
does not obey him he will be a a^ked Usan, In ttie auae nay 
load of thomi if takon on one's hade oanses ineaavttnMi^ 
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11"> friQ Rma milija tina nimila. 

One cm get a debt, but not grass f in the cold season J, 

Used to warn people to provide grass for tbeir cattle during 
ihe winter. 

11 G Anna Parmeshwara. 

Grain too is a God. 

Used to cantiou one against wasting grain, which supports life. 

117 Papa pragata dharma gupta. 

Sin comes out, hut righteousness remains silent or 
hid. 

That is, howsoever one may conceal his sins they will find 
him out eventually. 

Also that cne ought to expose bis sins to evade future 
punishment, and to conceal hie virtuous deeds ; since it is supposed 
that a good deed if done in pubiic is rewarded less than if done- 
in private. 

m 

118 mni ^ flprft* 

Laundana dagarbi kheli dbipgarbi aja ni bigarbi bbola 
bigarbi. 

Dealings with boys will bring evil tomorrow, if noi 
today. 

Caution against dealing with boys. 

119 inline* I>«rabdra,pariwdra,talawtei. 
A Court, a house^hold, amf a sword (are d^fieulf 

to manage). 

Used to denote that the managemeai of each of these thinge 
requires a great amount of intelligenoe, oare, and skill. 

120 (^nrfjUjq^rfH^^rjipCTai!. Bi 9 agirh«a« 

purd ko dagarho karanu abura kor 
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Borrow money from a really rich man and have a 
hero for a companion, 

7. e. An ordinary money lender is troublesome, not so a 
hereditary rich man (banker), in the same way one is safe in the 
company of a hero or brave man. 

121 airiTWftlVTW. Khai 

jano kela ko pata ni khai jano kapali hatha. 

If one knoica how to eat hia food on a plaintam leaf 
he can eat^ hut if he does not know it then he may put 
hia hand to hia forehead ( a aign of disappointment J, 

E, g. One who is eating from a plaintain leaf mnst be very 
careful or the leaf will split and the food be spoiled. 

The need of carefulness in everything. 

122 99^ ^ Kukura 

boda ki hadi ten kaunlo pani ten saro kuchha nf. 

A dog finda nothmg aofter than a hone and nothing 
harder than water, 

1. e. He loves bones and hates water. 

Applied to people who go contrary to custom in everything. 

123 STTV Khanu ghatakaika 

maranu bhatakaika. 

To eat mradoualy <md die with difficulty. 

Used to teach that one shonld do everything bravely. 
(A qniet death is considered a cowardly one, while it is thought a 
brave thing to die with difficulty). 

124 ^ V* pluMikfi 

ta roi;io dasha ku. 

Wheik lisawnoi get even plain tobacco to smok& why 
ihould I not lament f 
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Tobacco is prepared for smoking by nising it with treacle. 
Hence to ^ unable to get even plain tobacco is a sign of extreme 
poverty. 

125 Kawa chalo 
hansa ki cbala apani laga bhulo. 

7%e crow copied the movements of the swan and forgot 
her own. 

Applies to one who in imitating the actions of greater people 
neglects nis own business and is thus ruined. 

126 fpiri^T ^ Kutta 

ajo bbukado bbukado baga dyo lukado lukado. 

The dog came barking, hut the leopard came silently. 

One who rebukes or reprimands does not wish to injure, 
bat one who is intent to injure does so secretly. 

127 TT1T- Xalo chora andberi rdlta. 

A thief *tt black and dark night, 

E. g, A thing difficult to be found out or discovered. 


QUARREU8. 

1 m ArTRA- Ska hdtha le tdli ni bdjani. 

Clapping cannot he done with one hand only. 
takes two to make a qnarrel.** 

2 n VWIR RfR JwekbMaiMekacUiiiydla 
chbekiu 

2Ro wife and hmband are one, and lei the ^ncandal* 
monger be aeenreed. 
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Applied to dissuade people from raising qaarrels among 
relatives. 

3 WiW*! Al ira f ¥ MTif ^ Jwe khasama ki kala 
dudha bbata ki bela. 

The quarrel between a husband and w\fe ends like a 
meal of vice and milk (i. e. quickly over, and will not 
last long), 

E. g. As elsewhere said, the fighting of goats, the oeremonj 
performed for one's forefathers by a saint or hermit, a cloudy 
moruing, a quarrel between husband ai^d wife, will not Last long. 

4 Tbinaka parbai. 

Striking a spark with flint and steel, 

(Villagers still get their fire in this way). 

Applied to quarrels which onexpectedly take place between 
parties without any evident or palpable cause. A sudden quarrel. 

5 ^ pdma dagarbi gugeli. 

A quarrel with a low-caste man is like playing with 
human excreta, 

L e. Degrading to oneself. 

Tu dai^a mai tria- 

hula nachana baitba tinu kuln* 

Tou are a club, I am a Trishula (trident) three 
generations began to dance. 

Among ilHterate iolk, deities and phosts are snppoied^to 
possess people and make them dance. During festivals the people 
of every village assemble at night near the village temple, andagr^ 
fire is lighted (called ) in the centre. One of the people 

gaiberra there, stands up and takes hold of the wooden olub, while 
another lakes the Uiree-^inted iron bar which belong to the temple, 
to repreaent the deities. The drommirs beat their drums ; the two 
men Mgin a wild dance. This stimulates and excites nU the other 
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people to dance and make a great shouting and noise. Thus the 
oombinatiou of two big persons is able to excite the whole popula- 
tion of a neighbourhood. That is, two persons combined and 
united can play a far better part than a single person can. *^Two 
heads are better than one.” This is also interpreted to mean that 
when two persons begin to quarrel one thinks or says that he is in 
no way inferior to the other ; if one claims to be the club the other 
says he is the TrUhiUa (trident) and so the quarrel or contention 
arises. Hence the proverb. C. f. “If you are Turk 1 am a Tartar.” 

7 ^llf% Sutro ca kapasa koli 

dagarhi karcbba karchha. 

Neither thread nor cotton qtmrrel with the weaver. 

Applied to one who quarrels with others for no cause. 

8 WV ^ Terl meri kaba 

bigarbali jaba lena dena bolo. 

When shall we quarrel with each other f When we begin 
to lend to and borrow from each other. 

Another proverb says that three things destroy friendship ; 

1 To converse with a man’s wife in his absence ; 2 to lend 
to or borjow from him, 8 to debate with him. 

9 ihcT Tera pisiya men mero 

misiyo. 

Your grist and mine are ground together. 

It is difficult to separate grist belonging to two or more 
parties without some disagreement. Hence the proverb refers to 
cause of quarrels. 

Applicable to division of joint property or cited to warn 
oqe against running the risk of such liabilities or to advise him to 
abstain from such a bargain. 

^ VI T we ku na main ku bbuicbala 

rasa. 

Neither for thyself nSr for my self ^ hut for the earths 

quake. 
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This means that the thina which we nre quarreling nhout 
neither remained with von, nor with me, but was taken away by a 
third person wliile we wf^re disputing. 

Tlie lawyer milks the cows whilst the disputants straggle for 
its possession. 

11 f ? wir- Jharha kutl jliagarbo. 

One raises a quarrel h\j healing grass. 

Be niig grass is nobody’s business at all, or is a useless act, 
€0 if one be.iti it he does it to raise -oiiio contention without cause. 

Ajiplied to those %\ho .mic fond of quairels, and seek an 
occasion ot cifiFtucc, or to critics who aienlways leady to find fault. 

12 ^ Tali dwi hat liana le bajan- 

chhi. 

Tivo hands are needed for clapping. 

Applied to quarrels in which Loth paities are to bluae. 

13 Kalyari kalakarl 
marama dnkliara naboli. 

Quarrel, but do not say anything that may give mortal 
offence. 

Quarrelling is allowable if it is not corried too fur. 


RASH AND FOOLISH ACTS. 

1 Sifw WT'C ^TT »Ml?t 'if T '8T«* baila “ai 

karii mara merd gala me phanda dala. 

Come, bullock, beat me, and put the yoke on 
my neck. 

I, e.^A bullock is generally yoked and beaten. 

If one QDDeoessariiy and rashly undertakes the liabilities of 
tbe bullock (another [lerson) he will be treated accordingly. 

K2 
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2 1T9 Ohhanda karcbbula batba 

dadono. 

In spite of having a spoon (to stir up the food in the 
pot) he gets his hand burnt. 

Applied to one who rashly endangers himself by atteiftpting 
unnecesrury work, or to one who instead of taking a safe path goes 
by one which is evidently peiilous. 

3 mj tlTfl* Cbatnra ka cbaro jaga laga. 

A wise man feels four difficulties. 

Before starting a thing a prudent man will reflect over its 
present and future consequences to him'^elt and other people, 
whereas a fool will attempt a thing rashly and without any 
deliberation at all. 

4 gsf WJ Clibana ankbana ka bbela 

parhanu* 

Falls down a precipice in spite of having eyes. 

Applied to one who does an evidently foolish thing rashly 
and without deliberation. 

5 ^ Au khunda ixiyara mundo. 

O log, strike my head. 

I. e No one should endanger himself by meddling in 
another's affairs. 

6 ^ 9V7V ^ ^la kacbd kbai nakba 
mukba ai. 

The food raw and half-cogked if eaten comes out 
through the nose and mouth. 

E. g. As it is not digested it produces colic, causing vomiting 
and derangement of the stomach. 

Used to warn fieople not to do anything without deliberation, 
for one who does a thing rashly eventually suffers in qonsequenoe 
of it. ^Jiook before you leap.*^ '^Haste makes waste." “The more 
hatte the less speed.'** 
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7 Tatai khaun jali maruB. 

One who eats hot food is sure to burn his mouth 
or lips. 

Used of one who unwisely and rnshly is determined to do a 
ruinous work without regard to its consequences. 

(’antion aoain'^t doinr; a thing rashly or without prudence. 
C. f. “Hasty climbers have sudden falls.” 

^ HOT OT OT HTH Kbasama bolika duma para 

batba. 

A caste woman lays her hand upon a Duma ( low 
caste man). 

Applied to one who thoughtlessly does something wrong. 


READINESS FOR CONTINGENCIES. 

1 %i S'nyala ki larbai sbera ko 

thana* 

One who goes to hunt a jackal must provide himself 
with weapons to fight with a tiger. 

Be ready for all possible emergencies. 

REGRET, REPINING OR DISSATISFACTION. 

1 HTZ« Sili wobari jbili kbaU. 

A damp cellar and loose bed. 

Destitution, or untoward circumstances. 

2 SIT <rftVT 9 Sl'.^ ^fvT< ka mariy4 ku kaba 

ten rono. 

Sow long will kinsmen and relatives weep for one who 
dies in the evening. 

E. ^••'When one dies bis kinsmen immediately take him to 
the ghata for burning, and so long as the body is in thct house they 
weep oyer him, and as one who dies in the eyening oannot be ro- 
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moved until the next mornincj it has become a question *‘how long 
■will hi« people mourn over him.” 

Applied hv one, who either disabled or made unfit for any 
business in his early life, or is in constant distress, for his own 
consolation. 

3 ^ Kano birdlu manda le 

patyayc. 

A one-eyed cat is deceived by rice icater ( because it 
loolcs like milk). 

Applied bv one (bemoaning his ill Inrh) who Is obliged to be 
satisfied with a little in [dace of mneh, or hv one who has been 
misled by false hopes, or has been deceived through his siinjilicity. 

4 ^ VTTT Laga Idgau na dlata pabun- 

ebau. 

I have no mediator^ and no one hears my cry. 

Used by one who considers a certain thing totally out of 
his power. 

5 Pabdrba nijanamau 
ebelo deslia nij.inamaii bjlc* 

Let me not be a man in the hillSf or a he-buffalo in 
the Plains. 

Men in the hills have to carry heavy loads up the steep paths 
while those in the plums Inve not to do "O. In the cnine wuy a he- 
buffalo ill the hilU has no work whatever to do, whereas in tbe^ 
plums he is alwa\ s emplovcd in heavy labour. 

Used by a Pahiiihi grumbling ut his let. 

6 •riwr«>%.TSs^r«r*i. M^bba ki bol ku sadu sboga. 
The fishes' mother is always in sorrow for her children^ 

{for they are caught). 

Applied to one who is incessantly in adverse ciroamstanoea. 

7 ^ >ITt¥ CbaQi kd perlwmep gdrhi 
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A cart stopped hy a stalk of gram. 

E. g. Great afiFairs hindered bj trifles. 

8 QQ;9( Chliippana taka. 

Fifty -six takas i. e. 112 pice the maximum amount 
of a gift. 

In ancient times when money wn& very scarce 112 pice was 
the greatest amount one could give another. This is ^>till used by 
one who is not satisfied with what he has received, and says he 
expected at least 5<) 'Pakaa. 


9 ^ Se runo tera 

baba ka santlia naliai gochha larlii rnno cliha. 

Sleep for me has gone with thy father^ now I ca/n only 
lie {like a log). 

Spoken by a widow to her son who tells her to sleep. 

Tills is made use of by one whose prosperity or happinesa 
has left him, and who cun do nothing but grieve and repine. 

10 % ^9l* Dukha 

Bukha kni pain ni kaiino Bukbi sakbi lakarbo bai runo. 

Better to shrivel up like a log of wood than to tell 
one's distresses to another. 

This is applied by one who bemoans his having no real 
friends and relatives, and so makes up his mind not to expose him- 
self to others, who, having no interest in or sympathy with him, 
are likely to laugh at or take advantage of his weakness. 

11 0 ^ It Jwe jai buni ta roi ke ebbi. 

Iff I had a wife, lohat should I cry for ? 

A wife is a very useful article to the Pah&rhi, as she does 
nearly all the work. 

12 jy« khon 
pbuti tika lai^i t^aura. 
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The hmband'e elder brother hurt the middle of hie 
forehead {or defamed himself), 

7. e. When any great man does anything bad it becomes 
widely known. 


13 fqiJT^ . Sinalu ka pirialu 

nJ *J sj 

phialuko blicla pa'parlia. 

Sinalu (yam or big street potatoes) if neglected ( not 
culihatedi but allowed to grow wild) degenerate into 
Findlus (small roots) ; and if Findlns groio tcild they 
become like grass and not fit for food. 

Used bv one bomoining his degraded position due to his 
friends not taking proper care ol him. 

14 *11 vr HTW IT T Barha bapa ka chela 

barha papa le huni. 

To be the son of a big {rich) man is the consequence 
of great sins committed in a previous state of existence, 

E p. The son of a rich and great man who is brought up in 
luxurious and lavish habits takes no trouble to learn any useful 
profesion and con^cquoiitU is not in such eisy circumstanoes as his 
father. After his lather’s death when he is unable to go on as 
before he fools ashnnod and regrets bitterly that he was born a rich 
man's son, seeing himself now reduced to poverty. 

15 Srar 5lTf< WT- Jetha jyu 

pbun pban karigaya mcri khori pborbi gaya. 

My husbamd's elder brother in gratifying his own toish 
broke my head {I suffered much loss], 

E. g. If the husband’s elder brother going here and there on 
bis own ends happens to touch the younger brother’s wife (which 
is forbidden ) then she says, you have hurt my reputation. Used by 
one who suffers in consequence of the doings of others. 
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16 WIT ^jJT Mora apana kbuta dekbi 

ka rowa. 

The peacock looking at his own feet wept. 

The penoock waa cheated out of hi? beautiful feet by a 
partridge, and in lion of thfin he lectlved the u^jly ones of the 
partrid^io ; he nioiirn*? over his d(eepti*)n, of which his feet remind 
him whenever ho sees tliem. (The tact i- : While dancing the pell- 
cock ia [)l<MSf‘d l)v looking over the otlirr puts of his beautiful body, 
but tears flow fioiii his e}es when he ^ees Ids feet). 

/Story Ouco a p( acock and a p.iitrid^e profiosed to have a 
dancing party in a foicst ; the condition entered into was that one 
should d.ineo hefoie the other hv tin us The [XMcock was the first 
to plea-'P Ids comrade, tlio ]ntind;;(*, with his danciiif;, but when 
the p.ntri 1 ee’s tn? M came he reluxeil to danco unless tho former 
excdianne 1 feet witn him for the d inc<‘, to which the peacock agreed 
and e‘a\o -un ly Ins iu*t to the ( .iitndge. The paitndge niter dancing 
a wliile flew aw ly to the jungle with the borrowed ieet;^and left his 
own with the pe mock, leaving him to disa[)f>ointment. Hence the 
pioverh applied to oue who regrets his own foolishness in having 
lost something. 

17 ^ Nahoi kliila k{ 

kanrii na mapdila ki bldkiia. 

hi either did I get any kauni {a hind of millet) out 
of the jungle fields {newly cultivated in the jvmgle) nor 
have I been able to collect grain by begging from in~ 
habited places {pillages). 

Used by one bemoaning that his labors and efforts to get a 
livelihood have been in vain. 

18 H *1C ^ Kt* Gbara tae 

rai nn. tiratba gai munda inundaibera pbajita bbaf. 

Neither remained at home nor went on a pilgrimage, 
but was disgraced by having her head shaved. 

The heads of those who become ascetics are first of all shaved, 
and after that they are ordered to quit their homes and spend 
their time jn visiting sacred places. If one does not do this after 
having his bead shaved he is regarded as depraved, being neither 
an ascetic nor a family man. 
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^ 9TTH iiir vrrvr< Bdtba ra gata dhuDga matba. 

Neither in his hand, nor on his body but spilt on 
a stone. 

Applied to tilings lost and wasted without being in any way 
used or enio}pd. 

“Spilt milk.” 

20 l|f% »lTf% ft ^ **1*1 Joiki garhi ntaki 

wi ko nama ebutiya* 

The man whose cart sticks in a rut is called a 
stupid man. 

Unfortunate men are generally considered fools. 

21 \ WT^T wfVflT WT^T- Jarhiya ke kLayo 
karbiya khayo. 

Why did I eat jarhiya {a vegetable, a kind of mustard)? 
it proved to be an unholy thing to me. 

Applicable to one who repents for some acts of his vihich has 
resulted very differently from whiit be expected, to his trouble 
and harm. 

22 « ?wr JITW ^ W» SIT5J B 

Jakba sono cbha takba nakha nl jakha ndkba ebba takba 
60D0 ni. 

Where there is gold there is no nose, and where there 
is a nose there is no gold (nose-ring) for it. 

A rich man without a wife, or a man with a wife and family 
but no wealth. So a rich man without children or without culture. 
Plenty with ill health &c. 

^ Tbecba kuti ye aebbana ma. 

This wooden block (on which all the chopping of lire- 
wood, meat etc, is done) gets all the heating and cutting. 

The head of the family is made to bear all the expenses 
inonrred by every member of bis family. . 

Used by tlie bead of a family who grudges the expendiinre 
which his honsebold is incurring. “The willing horse is always 
hardened.'* 
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24 ^ «T wi w lt*i w 

Wn %T ^rft ft%r* Khuda bakbiha k& 

>9 

dina bhala Maula bakbasha ka dlna bbala dina bura mer4 
jo tera gbarbau ko pani piyo. 

The fate of thy sons Khudd Bakhsh and Mauld JBakhsk 
will he good^ but mine is evil, because I have drunk water 
out of thy vessel, 

E. g. The HinJas arc prohibited from drinking water out of 
the vessel of a Mahoraedan ; if any one does so he is excommunioated. 
Once an astrologer travelling in the plains grew very thirsty. He 
happened to meet a woman, who enquired of him who ho was. He 
said that he was an astrologer. On which she requested him to 
kindly predict the future of her sons, ofter consulting their 
horoscopes. To this the Pandit replied in the affirmative, and ask- 
ed her for water (taking her to be a Hindu woman, as in the Plains 
Hindu and Mahomedan women wear clothes of the same £a8hiou). 
As soon as the Pandit had drunk the water given by her, she laid 
the horoscopes of her two sons before him, and ho began to examine 
them. He found one was that of Ehudi Bakhsh and the other 
of Mania Bakhsh. At this he was astounded (fixing his eyes on the 
said names) and did not know what to do. She, seeing the attitude 
of the Pandit^ supposed that be was absorbed in contemplation of 
the horoscopes, and therefore addressed him thus : '^Panditji ! what 
is the future of Khuda Bakhsh and Maula Bakhsh?” To this earnest 
enquirv of hers the Pandit replied thus : — “The days of thy sons 
Khuda Bakhsh and Mauld Bakhsh are fortunate, but mine are the 
evil days, inasmuch as I have drunk water out of thy pot. Henoe 
the proverb. Applied by one who regrets the evil consequences 
of his errors. 

25 ^ ^Twrr%T Put® 

kaputa patbayo cbori jbusalya^a aru lyayo torM* 

A bad son sent to steaLbrought back only green apricote . . 

This is applied to one's own relations or kinsmen, who 
though ihdy have had recourse to evil ways of getting money, 
are yet poor. 

L 2 
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26 ^ «Tf!r« ^jff. 

Suta katika koli ki bhaudi puta saintika buwari ki 
bbaudi 

The thread spun is made over to a weaver^ and the son 
nourished is made over to a daughter~in4aw. 

Natural regret of parents. 

27 ^51 n ^ Aja na 

^ ^ ^ 

puti, kala na puti, keeon pbuli tau na puti. 

To day childless^ tomorrow without issue^ and when turned 
grey sttU without issue. 

This is applied to one ’wbo is never snccessful in any 
undertaking, or one iivho never grows wiser or learns from 
experience. 

28 V '•T^ W pinalu 

kbdrhai, bbola ka pinalu kharbat. 

The Pindlus (sweet yams) dug up to-day are luried, and 
those dug up tomorrow will also he buried. 

This vegetable root is generally covered over with earth 
after being dug up, otherwise it dries up or rots. Infant children 
when they die are buried under ground. So this proverb is cited 
with regard to one all whose children have died in infancy. It is also 
applied to one who has failed in all his efforts to obtain some 
ooject. 

29 ^ 9ir%T« Artba payo na gobLgida 

gayo. 

No wealth earned^ nor yet a piot^ life led (the praises of 
Govifid not sung). 

Begret for having lost both this and next wnrld. For the 
theory is that one must either get bis human birth blessed by the 
iMloration of God with a view to the next exntenoe, or Ity the 
aeonmnlation of wealth for comfort and reputation daring the pre- 
sent life. 
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80 B«p6 

ka ghara nilai cboli payala k& bbara ni kbdi poll. 

No good clothes when in my father* s houses and no sweeU 
meats when in my father -in-law* s house, 

^^Pol'C* is a cake made of gurha (treacle) and is given to yonng 
girls in order to make them grow np qaickly. 

This pioverb expresses regret at one^s continued bad fortune* 

31 wit *81^ ^ »IT5f Bapa kl katirf nf, 

lua ki pitari ni. 

I have received no hatdri ( a three^edged knife hspt by 
Kshetrias or R xjputs.'S from my father^ and no box (in whim 
women keep cash and valuable^ from my mother. 

Used by one who complains of his poor and nnluckj oironms- 
tances, or by one who boasts of bis own earnings. 

32 mi % »/g W 5^ pl wftJlT* Diptana 

vS 

cbbuti gayo ta onthana le ni pakarbino* 

A thing that has slipped from one*s teeth cannot he held 
by the lips. 

Applied by one who bemoans that he has lost the favor of a 
greater man, which cannot be made up for by the favor of poorer 
people. This is also spoken of lost opportunities. 

33 ^ Paraloka ko chars. 

The thief of the former existence. 

The theory is that one who does not get a thing in this li£s 
n Bup^sed to have robbed another of it in his former life. 

Used to express regret and grief of one who is destiinie 
and in want 

84 HTIfT IffT %T Tata tawa ko pan£. 

Water, on a red-hot oven. 

Used to represent one's msignifioant income which is iniuffic- 
otent to meet his large expenses. 
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35 ^ %T VTT^T* makho. 

A fly in curd, 

g. If one finds a fly ia cnrd he immediately throws it 
away in disgust. 

Used by one who is disliked, being a stranger and looked 
upon as an intruder. 

36 WT Ht nj fcasa kasa 

kan gaya musa ka chela diwana bhaya. 

U' hat has become of others that the sons of a mouse have 
become statesmen. 

Used to express regret as to one of low family rising to an 
important post. 

37 ^ ZZ)*. Kanali khai bhuti rarba ge 

tutf. 

Se longed for nettles and ate ihem^ hut afterwards his 
longing was changed to aversion. 

One who follows after evil will suffer in the end. Also that 
all iaojdinate desire should bo repressecL 

38 nf ^ 1* Kbdni pi^i gadtha 

raige rauntyalo kumun. 

Food and drink is left in Qarhwal^ but beautiful scenery: 
in Ktmaun. 

A Garhwali saying, Garhwalis in Kamann cannot get aa 
good food and water as when at home. 

Kbana kam^a ku bidoli ka d^nga dekba^a darsbana ku 
gOBtu ki barbe. 

The stony la/nd of the village Bitfoli is culHvated pro^ 
fitahly, but pleasant to be looked at is Oostu^ki-bdrhe, 

These two villages are in Garhwal. All is not gold that 
glitters. 
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40 «« ir Khala ka gus^i ^a^a* 

wara ki syane. 

One who was once the owner of threshing floors now 
longs for J0a4wara {alms). 

E. g. When the crops are threshed and winnowed the village 
blacksmith, the drnmmer who beats his drum before each house on 
festival days, the priest who performs the religious ceremonies, 
the tailor, the weaver, the oilman, the ploughman etc, and other 
poor men go and get some grain irom the owner of the threshing-floor 
as a gift ; this gift is called ^^DadwAra.** Hence the proverb which 
is applied to one who being once the master of 'wealth has now 
become a beggar. 

41 % ale buari p{ ale 

Basura. 

TP hat shall the daughter-in-law eat and the father-in- 
law drink ? 

An ironical phrase used when there is very little to eat, or 
expressing regret and surprise when the supply is very small. 

42 Katiyan machba dbara. 

Fish cut m pieces {for cooking) fled away to a iidge. 

An impossible or astonishing thing. 

43 Kala mu binatf 
karita rojabi ligyo. 

Death on being requested to spare one took ofooy 
t?te best. 

REJOICING AT OTHERS. CALAMITY. 

1 ww w ^5? '»plr tr. 

Bhala^a marigayo bhaU bbai duma kurbi ago lago bbali 
bhai. 
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That our elder brother the hear (a complimentri/ term^ 
used note when the bear is dead) was killed^ was a good 
thing ; but that the home of the J^wma {a lower caste) was 
burned down was also a good thing. 

This saying originated from the story of a bear wHo once 
entered the house of a jpjma after honey in a hive, and accidentally 
set fire to the house by stirring up the cinders. So, according to 
the higher castes. (Bithaa) of Qangoli, ^‘Two birds were killed 
by one stone." 

2 V f^T fW* Bairl ko b&clibaru pijayo 

Bukba. 

It is pleasant to see the milk of an anemy's cow drunk 
up by its calf 

Bejoicing at the injury done to one's enemy. 

3 f€T «T "Jt: fww W Musa ka jiya para 
biralu ka kbela. 

The raVs painful death is the sport of the cat. 

This proverb has the same meaning as Esops' fable of the- 
boys and frogs. *^What is fun to yon is death to us." 

RELATIONSHIP. 

1 Apa^o pdlo poa» 
pardyo kbarba kocbyo. 

One cherishes one*9 own, but beats to the ground 
€mother*s. 

J. €• No one is as oarefnl of another's property as be is of 
bis own. 

2 ^ goru diyi 

ko ponya aura posba. 

Me who feeds hie own cow, obtains both vhM and 
nourishment. 
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L e To feed the oow ia an act of merit, and alao repavs one 
by supplying milk. Applies to maintaining one's own kmsmen 
and relatives. 

3 Apano apanu blrAisid 
xnacboda. 

One* a own people are dear, a stranger ia cursed in 
oompariaon. 

4 ftrrfiT »TT^* Apa^o 

xnaribera palaa birano palibera marau. 

A man will continue to lore hia own even \f beaten Bg 
him, but an outsider even if tenderly cared for, will beat 
(not love ) the benefactor, 

m 

5 wrft* wrfKm Apapo marika 

undo parayo manka phundo. 

One’s own, even when beaten, will come closer, but a 
stranger, if beaten, will leave. 

This teaches that we should chastise our own kinsmen for 
their good, bat not beat strangers who are employed as 
servants d;c. 

6 iRTWr ^iT Apana balada ka paina ainga. 

The horns of one’s own bullock are always considered 

very sharp by every one, 

L e. Every one thinks his own wit to be better than that 
of others. A man thinks that be possesses one full wit and that half 
a wit is spread over the rest of the world, since God has bestowed 
only one«and-a-balf wits on the world, 

7 Apa^a ko munakitolo bhalo* 
A tadpole caught by one’s own child considered a 

good fish, 

I, «. *Even a mite earned hr &e industry of ibeir own oUld- 
ren is considered great gain by de parents. 
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8 ^7 W. Jo bapa lyawa 

sya bai jo raja kara sya sai. 

Any woman taken by one^s father should he considered 
equal to a mother^ and the decision arrived at hy a king 
must he right. 

Inevitable respect due to the deeds of fathers and officers 
owing to there being no remedy for such grievances. C. f, “Wbat 
cannot be cured must be endured.'* 


9 ^ «I^T t i-pani jangha kanyai 

chharo i cbbaro. 

One gets but cashes (scurf) hy scratching his own thigh, 

E. g. By scratching the thigh streaks like ashes become 
visible. This proverb is applied to one who exposes the fault 
of bis own kinsmen or relations, to dissuade him from doing so. 
^Topling one's own nest.” 

10 ^TIBT f*l ■ Baulya "giiau^o 

para pauno nigijauno. 

A laborer may he treated well^ hut not a guest who is 
a poor relative y otherwise he will come again and again^ 
and become dependent on one, 

1 1 irft if/% Chboti cheli nangi barhi 

obeli laja. 

Seeing her younger sister naked the elder one feels 
ashamed. 

Blood sympathies are absolute. Applied to induce one to 
help his relatives who are in distress. 

C, /. “Blood is thicker than water.” 

12 Luwikok^U 
Ixiwa Bord ko kdla soro* 

Iron cuts iron^ and a kinsman injures his own kinsman. 
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Applied to ene wlio it neared hy hit own eadbe fellows^ Tjfjt 
trees of toe forest beard that no iron axe was oodaifkg io ii^fe^fbeiB, 
bot the old trees on bearing this said there was no danger as he 
belonged to another caste. Bat when they heard thatdhe iroB was 
joined to a piece of wood they were filled with fear. 

13 I 4 b ww 

Jaga jaga kai dagorbo nibunu raero chhai mero chbgi ksi 
apoMii nibunu. ^ 

No one can he sure of his company by requeeUmg 
ira/oellers to wait for him^ nor can any one he certain 
of a strcmger becoming his friend^ by assuring him 
ihat he is so, 

No one in the world feels trne sympathy for another except a 
xea] relation. 


14 ifTirr Daino hatha bayan dbowa. 

The right hand washes the left. 

E. y The good deeds of a man cover his faults and failiage ; 
«r a man oagbt to help his poorer kinsmen, who will do ths sam^ 
m their turn. 

15 ^ ^ Ghara cbbedu Lanka binasba. 

Lanka {Ceylon) was destroyed through the information 
given by a tra/dor ^member of the household). 

Rawana was killed and Ceylon taken by Rama throngb ^e 
secret information gi^en by 'Rawan's own brother Bibbikbana f side 
Sbamsgeoi^ Applied to a member of one's family who has be- 
come j|straDgiSid and tamed an enemy and is dreaded in oonse- 
^BS&oe. Ooes worst enemies are those of his own honsehold* 

•hkHko fMiO^o ni pitnra ahariko dewat£ si* 
t JiNM to Ait MOM 

(fce.imftto’ttoOtrJ.ttoM better Oeftiee them m 

emfii^ertettlmetker, 
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Used to induce people to honor suoh relatives. C. /. Honour 
tby father and thy mother. 

17' Hani maranu becbi kbanu. 

I can heat him or Bell him. 

Applied to one’s own brother or son etc, whom one can tieat 
• as one likes. 

18 %T HT H%T ^ Jo mahadeva ghara 

baaau so parabati. 

Any woman living with Mahadeva may he treated ae 
^drhati ( the renowned wife of the Ood Mahadeva J . 

Applied to an nnmarnei woman who lives with a relative or 
some gtvM: man as a concubine, in regard to her being treated 
exacftly as if she wez;^ married to him. 

li^irtffraiz Tti Jan npanvatx tan kbanyatn. 

Where there ia kinship^ there ie enmity. 

Men of the same caste will be more hitter against one another 
than those of different castes. 

20 MfS vrr^ fkK Lathi maxi abira alaga 

nai hiinu. 

Mo one can he beheaded by the stroke of a club. 

This is used to show that it is useless to try and sow discord 
among the members of a family. 

21 wri> WifV La{hi mid kera p4^ 

alaga ni hnnu. 

Water cdnnot be divided by theetrohe qfa itHck. 

Applied to brothers and kinsmen nho thpagh they men aotne- 
thnei qnkrr^ among themselyes will evehtnel^ get reeoadled, 
aid U k of little nae to try and loparate them by ioimg SumMim 
anMg them. 
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22 ^ dhoti eka goti. 

One hundred Dhotis { Brahmins) and one Goti {blood 
relation), C,f, "^ChaHty begins at homeJ' 

Applied to pursnade one to give to or help his own kins- 
men by saying that helping one kinsmen is equal to helping a hundred 
Brahmins. 

23 % wwr? WIT (S|%TT stw %Tf • Ye 

la^la ku kakbi jnga rii hoi mera nakha bbitara hoi. 

This cluster of hairs, having no other place, fownd place 
fcithm my nostril. 

Used by one who laments on account of a useless and trouble- 
some member of his family. 

24 ^ ^ H ^*1 Ye dewat* 

ko koi nai bliayo mera anga ayo. 

This deity has no one else, and so he has come 
upon me, 

E g Deities and ghosts are supposed to enter into people aiuk 
make them donee. Used by parents with respect to worthless child- 
ren or relatives dependent upon them. 

25 Miya jyughailaholata> 
haluwa khunla. 

Jf my husband is hurt I shall eat Saluted ( a dish 
made of fiour, Ghi, and treacle or sugan^. 

This is a saying regarding a woman whose husband was a 
great niiser, and who used to keep all supplies under lock and key, 
contrary to the common custom which allows anoh articles of Sood. 
to b^ in the custody of the wives. Once the miser fell dowVt a 
precipice and was advised by his physicians to eat Biduvd wbloh 
IB believed to core hurts b;^ dispersing bad blood in the body. The 
miser bein^ unable at the time to give out the necessary ingredients 
himself %as obliged to send the of the store-room to his wifb, 
who losteathof taking a little of each ingredient took every tWng 
idtplenty and. so got mnob HeUuwd cooked not only for the mok wan 
Iwt for herself aSo. The miser at soon as he waa np todk 
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the key from his wife end kept it in his own possession which in- 
duced the wife to pray that some accident mi(;ht befal her husband 
so that she might nave the chance of eating Halutod. The proverb 
is applied to persons who wish injury to their own people or family^ 
and ironically to the miser as well* 

26 ^TTflT 

Syai bnti ai raja ko dara bina&nra bail ai raja ko dara. 

The timber that comes from Syai (a great fir forest) 
belongs to the king, and that which is brought from 
Binsar ( another great fir forest ) also belongs to> 
the king. 

Used to denote that anv expense whatever incurred by any 
member of one's family at any time or place devolves on the head 
of tl«r family. 

Syahi and Binsar are the two great forests which supply woadi 
for building at Aim ora. 

27 T ^ ^ Kukura cbela bi- 

ralu cbela mai ran^i cbela. 

The dogs have sons, the cats ha/ee sons, I, an aecursedf 
(unforttmate) womati, have also sons. 

This is a reply by a woman, indignantly momming over her 
sons who proved useless ^nd troublesome to her, to a query by 
another woman who asked her whether she bad sons. 

E, y. In India the birth of sons is welcomed generally 
whereas those of dauglstere are regretted, for the fbrnies are- 
valued and the latter depMckited for the reasons noted below. 

The sons inherit their faiheu* property mod remain 
at home, while the daughters have to be given away in 
marriage to others with a dowry ; but the sons wbe bring disgraoe 
on their parents or family, squander |ir<|)erty, and are either dis- 
obedient or troublesome to parents, are muoti beopioatied. 

28 ^ 1ui>4te gtito wiUqs. 

A HiS «M hriKgt blame far eeureta "ftrUtaar 
mteOlkf). 
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I e. He eases himself in a forbidden pkoo and thns his 
parents are chastised for the act by his neighbours. 

29 fSr«T«^ ^ Soro ni klianade ja 

khoro ni khanadc. 

Neither will one's kinsmen of the same caste suffer 
him to enjoy or continue in his prosperity ^ nor the skull 
{the suture of the skull denoting good or bad luck). 

Used hv one bemoaning lo‘^se^ dne to either of the above 
sources. For kinsmen envy one another's prosperity throngb 
jealousiy) and so take steps to ruin one another. 

30 flinr^T Wli: Uigaliya bbai Bota baril- 

bara. 

Brothers, when they get separtedfrom eachvtherdonot 
treat each other as brothers but as kinsmen, * 

Living apart from each other they become wrapped op in 
their own interests. 

31 W WT W* Katanya Iwe hagyan sukha. 

One gets relief as soon as he has discharged the pamful 
blood {referring to dysentery). 

Used of worthless and troublesome members of one’s family 
whose absence or loss is welcomed instead of being regretted. 

32 ^ Pina pani eka tela uprhaila. 

dboff ( the matter out of which oil has been 
extracted) and water become one^ but the oil bs a 
stfcm^ (a separate thing }• 

Used by one bemoaning bis estrangement from a friend op 
relation owing to another introdnoed by him to bis friend baviag 
•npplanted him in bis esteem. For at first the obaff was Mri S 
the seed %nd united oompletely with it and water wae a 
ekHent, bat in the oil pret« water and ehatf Ifiive IHbaM ont^ 
and the oil is driven away at a stranger. 
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33 ^ nj^fw fi Kerhai ki tapani dewara 

ki apani. 

The fire of dried-ttriqa is like the endearment of the 
Dewara ( husband's younger brother ). 

A ha<9ban(i will lo\"o liis wile with thfl annip ton^Jer love ill aloni; 
or with ti Ififitintj love. A hush ind s Aounffer bi other, ifter the decease 
of his brother, shews gient nflpection towards his sister-in-law for a 
while in order to impr*^88 her with his Kolicitode, but soon neglects 
her as the fire of thin twigs buiifs np for a time and dies out. 

Used by women oulv. Small thin dry twi^s are called 
“iferWs.” 

34 5}r7T ^r^T. bapa ko gota pan! 

ko Bota. 

Ihe descent of one's own parents and the source of 
water (are never to he depreciated . 

This also denotes that bv descent from his parents one has 
connection with people tar and wide as a source of water has with 
other waters and oceans. 

35 BV »5t wt Br $ri^r siV. J aiko soro cbKu^ 

>1 .s 

wi ko klioro phuto. 

Se who is deserted by his relations is an unfortunate 
one. 

For be will be rendered an isolated and weak party in the 
world, as every one consults bis relations in family allianoei 
a&d other matters. 

36 T^fiTT ^ iwhrr. Apapd pfita ra- 
khant4 pariyi puta bhakhanta, ^ 

2b protsot one's own son and to devour another's. 

Used to represent the cnstom and natori ol voktiaa^hlp 
in ibis world. 

37 %«« m Stbe. Panifpi Mkliatal»g«ria» 

•nklM. 
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First wish comfort to the cow and then to Us embryo. 

If the head of a family is happy «I1 the members are so, 
md if he is in troubl>e ill share with him^ This leaches that every 
me shoald take proper care of and look after the comforts of the 
lead ot the family. 

38 ’y* WTT W ^ Mamaphuphuki 

bhai kaka barhon ka dai. 

Maternal uncles^ sons and fathers* siMers* sons act 
like one's brothers, bal coveins act like enemies, 

E g GeneralK the lot iner live m separate villa (;es and are 
pntftled to alms and help from their rtlations, and so they are 
Friendly with him (the sp< aker), but the latter, who have to live 
in the same village where he does, and have collateral and joint 
interest with him in e\ery thing they possess, are liable often to 
have quarrels with him 

39 ^ uwr at tpij. Khalo pelo 

mero g;uja chbnim ^ lolana son tuja. 

My Gujd {friend or relative ) will have to eat and 
drink, hut you shall throw away the filth or do my 
drudgery. 

Near relations are valued and well-treated, distant ones are 
of no consequence. 

40 TTV Nojlka ko dnshaman^ft 

farha ko doata. 

Tfie one near is an enemy, and the one who is at a 
distance is a friend. 

Used of troublesome neighbours or members of the tanio 
bonSbbold. This is further compared to a troublesome dioem 
oon|rsotcd in one s own body which eertam beibs toreiga to 
of. 

41 iwa aai%bi*iT* iwwSs- 
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Slffors flow from eyes and not from kneeo, 

A man’s own relations will sympathize with him, bat not 
« stranger. 

Story, Onoe a tyrannical king, not satisfied with taxing his 
subjects while they were alive, laid a tax on e\ery dead body taken 
for cremation to the river side. After some years the king felt 
the approach of death, and sending for his eldest son instructed 
him to reign in sucli a manner that the people should praise his 
(the father’s) administration. After his father’s death the new 
king, in order to make his subjects regret the decease of their 
former ruler, issued orders to the effect that, in addition to the 
death tax. no body should he burnt at any ghat ( burning place ) 
until a **coffin officer’* had driven into it a wooden peg as a sign 
of final sanction h.iving been given for the cremation This new 
law caused great consternation among the people, for it was e^i- 
valent to a public disgrace to the body of every dead person. The 
king’s subjects, therefore, began to lament bitterly the new reign, 
and long for the old king, who, though oppressive enough, had yet 
never imposed such a shocking order on his people Thns the son 
shewed his filial obedience and piety by making bis father’s death 
regretted and his administration praised, though at the jMause 
of nis own propulurity. Such a duty would have been ful«M ^ 
no one except toe king’s own son lienef this story is often tom 
as an illustration of the proverb quoted abdve. 


42 w ^ vr. 

A Lakshml merd gbara a, mera parboaha me a merd desba 
me d. 

O wealth, come tome (to enrich ), or to my neifyhhour 
(to enrich him), or my country (to enrich id). 

Ciod by go(^ and patriotic people who rejoioe at the good Oi 
wel&rO of their kinsmen, neighbours aud oountry. 

48 trfirlr araia^ Itbi Isnvft 

&<Hjr4 ko b4ba,nliioi7ai ki bMh, Id Iwi?^ M' 
dn ko doata. 

JWi«f iUM hk tm ^ ihi iirtkt k A 0)^ 
e k mm m m n, kkeremSkmotlierdmitommwIkktit 
HO k kf Hk tkkr Wm Mf lvklkki.it 
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Jtoff Bome hope of advantage from Mm^ hut a friend will 
love him even if he has no hope of him, 

REMEDY. 

1 11^ vncrirV. Bahama ki dawa nabati. 

There is no remedy for a {groundlesB) Buspicion or 
preBumption, 

No one can know what sus^cion another has with regard to 
him in his mind. 

^ Bikba ka mukha cbisn. 

The poison will not heal without a scorch. 

The bite of a venomons oreatare must be cauterized. Serious 
maladies require sharp remedies. 

^ Bikba kl nukhadba hlkba« 

The remedy of poison is poison. 

Once daring the intense cold in the month of January the 
Emperor Akbar the Great, while taking a walk round about his 
city, saw a tank of water, and enquired of his chief minister 
Birbal whether any man would be able to live a whole night in 
the cold water of the tank. A person who had overheard their 
conversation on the load came forward, and said that he would 
be the man to do it, if be were given a good reward. The 
Emperor said be would give him -fts- 10,000/- if he should find 
him alive the next morning. The poor man accepted the stake. 
Accordingly he was put naked into the pool, the water of which 
came up to his neck, and a guard was placed there to watch him. 
The poor man thus spent the night, and was brought by the 
guard before the Emperor the next morning to receive the pro- 
mised reward. The Emperor asked him hefw he spent the night 
in the water in such unbearable cold. The man replied, “My Lord. 
1 saw a fire at a distance of four or five miles just in front of me 
depending on which ( in hope that he would have such a fire to 
warm him next morning ) lie had felt no cold during the night. 
At this the Emperor refused to give him any thii^ at all, since 
he had had fire before him during the night. B^ut Birbal did 
not think the Emperor freed from his promise. He interceded and 
pleaded foi^the poor man, bat in vain. After a few days the Prime 
N 2 
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iniulstor was ordered to nocompony llio kin^ ou u coilain ilay at a 
given time. The statesman in the ^^leantiuio had a bamboo 5 yards 
]ong split up into throe pieces and then made a Chulii (hearth 
stove^ on them, which stood 5 yards high. On the top ol tliis hearth 
ho put the vessel containing rice and water, and lighted a fire 
below it on the ground. On the fixed day and at the ajipointed 
time Birbal was sent for by tho Emperor. Ho gave answer that as 
soon ns be had had his food ho would present himself before 
tho Emneror, who on hearing this waited for him for some time. 
As Birbal did not come, tho Emperor sent his messenger again 
to command him to make haste. Birbal sent him the same message 
again. After waiting for some time further, tho Emperor became 
angry at the delay, and went to Birb.il\s house, whereupon 
Birbal prostrale«l himself at the feet of the Emperor and asked 
forgiveness for ihe unaviodable delay, arnl '•hewed liim the pot of 
rice on the bamboo chula. On seeing Ibis tho Emperor expressed 
his a‘«tonishmont and said “What a fool you are; how' can the rice 
he cooked with the fire lighted at such a distance from it !” To this 
Birbal said “My Lord, tho rice will he cooked in the same way by 
the heat of the fire as the poor man in tho tank was warme 1 by 
tho fire so many miles away from him.” The Emperor boeamo 
convinced of his mistake, and at on^n* ordered 10,000/- to ho 
paid to the poor man. 

4 KTW ^ ^ Tvdka&a ko bhai bhekabu 

The brother of a goblin is one icho assmnes his guise 
{to subdue him). 

A goblin can only bo subdued by bomo one assuming tho 
same form. J. c. A wicked man can he bi ought to hia proper 
bearings by wicked nc.s-^ only ! 

5 Wy %T nrn ^r* lUsarLa 'c 

leni BWaina rosdrha ko khano banto. 

The wife of one, who falsely charges her with unchastity, 
should be taken by others, and the share of one icho gets 
angry at dinner time should be eaten by oth42rs. 

Ironical consuro of such con J act 

b ir ft Sami anguli ghyu ni aundo. 
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J sfraight finger cannot bring out any gM {clarified 
bvHor) out of n narrow vessel. 

Simplicity caDnot thrive in this world; trickiness is needed. 

7 ^ bheda kirhd ni jharliana. 

IT^orms cannot he extracted loiihout clmrming, 

1. e. wickedness should be matched by corresponding arts. 
Worms infest sores in animals and incantations are used to exter- 
minate them. “Diamond cut diamond.’* 

Story. Onco the Emperor Akbar the great ordered his prime 
minister Birbal to convert him into a Hindu. Fearing to offend 
the monarch by saying anything against his wishes he gave his 
a‘^^ent Next day Birbal stationed a man by the side of the road 
daily frcnuoTited by the Emperor, and ordered him to take a 
iJonkev \\ith him, aud to clean it by rubbing and scrubbing the 
animal ^Mih a stone. This process w’as going on, and owing to 
the rough usage that ho was getting the animal was braying 
loud, when the monarch accompaniod by Birbal aiiproached the 
scene. Akbar asked what all this meant, and why the ass was being 
handled so cruelly. Birbal replied that the man was trying to 
turn iho nss into a cow\ On this the Emperor expressed hia 
surprise and said that the man was attempting an impossible thing. 
To whicii Birbal replied “Nay, Sire, it i.s as possible as to turn 
your majesty into a Hindu.” The Emperor convinced of tho 
force of Birbul’s reasoning remained silent. 

This story is also applied to tho proverb, “The remedy of 
poison is another poison u.scd.** (under the head of “Remedy 

REPUTATION. 

1 Aba rau. 

One ought io •preserve his lustre i. e, reputation. 

One w'ho has lost his reputation is disregarded, as pearls 
having vivid lustre sell dear, while the same, though bigger, but 
wanting in splendour, sell cheap. 

2 Koro bhano moeo. 

A new (untaed ) vessel (soon) gets black, 

A new vessel quickly shows the soot. 

A small fault tarnishes a good reputation, but it would not 
be noticed did a scoundrel commit it 
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REQUITALS AND RETRIBUTION. 

1 NT EOT vt ^ %T Jo ^ara tuno ui bo &(/ 

vj 

rupo. 

He who performs enchantments on another will f have 
to grieve or) suffer in the end, 

E. g. One who wishes to^injnre another will himself meet 
with the reward of his endearonrs to min another. C. f “The 
righteousness of the perfect shall direct his way : but the wicked 
aball iall by his own wickedness.*’ 

2 Tlfif "Dina khainya rati parhyo. 

Dug a pit (for others) during the day time and fell mta 

it himself in the night. 


3 Joauranasofl) 

khada khana ui so kuwa tayara. 

Whosoever digs a pit for another will himself fall 
down a well, 

I. e He who wishes to harm another will thereby achioTe 
his own ruin. A bad deed has an evil end. 

Fs. vii. 15. **He made a pit and digged it and is fallen into 
the ditch which ho made.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OR LIABILITY FOR 
ONE’S DEEDS. 

1 ^ Apam karani pdra utaranf. 

Ones own deed will save a mem. 

1, e. One will get salvation by bis own deeds alone. Any 
thing good or high to which a man aspiies most be attained by 
himself. 

“Work out your own salvation.” 

2 nil %t 5»T bffr NT NNT Bl»alo kora 

bhak) bolo sauda kara naphA hole. 
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Da good so that you may get good; and trade so that 
you may get profit. 

This is spoken to one vbo is encaged in good works oi 
trade by way of encouragement. (j, f. “Industry is never 
unfroitfu].” 

3 ^ %T «II« 81t* Cborl 

ko mala cbandala kbau papa ko mala prasbita jau. 

Stolen property is (eaten ) enjoyed only hy low caste 
people {i. e. by mean men) hut property obtained hy sin has 
to he spent in atoning for the crime. 

No good man can rejoice in the fruits of bis evil doings, but 
suffers sooner or later. C f. “Evil got evil spent.” 

4 «TW fil WTV WT Kama ki paebbarba paebba 

aunebbya. 

The effects of an act are felt afterwards. 

E. g. In performing a ceremony such as a marriage or 
tonsure every one wishes to make it as splendid ns he can, bnt 
afterwards when ho has to pay for every tning he feels it bitterly, 
and so one who is wise restricts expenditure os much as possible 
from the beginning by thinking of all items which are absolutely 
necessary and which be has to pay for. Used as a preoantion 
against acting, or incurring liabilities, without due regard to their 
Gonsequcnces. 

6 If ISt^ If. Dbungi dhungi men 

ebarhi ebarbi men papa ehira men. 

The stone to stones ^ the bird to other birds ^ but the sin on 
his own head. 

E. g. One threw a stone at a bird but missed his aim. The 
bird flew and joined other birds, the stone fell among the other 
stones, bnt the sin of wishing to kill the bird remained with 
him, for the Hindu Scriptures strongly condemn the taking of 
animal life. 

• 

6 ^ ^ ^ h«wr. Uyo 

dewatd apai^ gbarui^ gaya melf lipanl mai kn kol gayd. 
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The go(h and fipiritsjiave gone away fn their homc^^ hut 
I have now to replaster ( repair ) the floor of my house* 

E.g» People said to be possessed bv deities and spirits, dance 
inside a house wiih such wild fore© that they break up the floor 
(which needs repairinpr) and so tho mistress of tho house complains 
of the trouble sbu has in consequence. 

Applies to on©*8 feastin;* the people and making them merry 
with eating and drinking but having to bear the expenses etc. 
consequent on it. C- /• “Dinner over, away go the guests.” 
“Having to pay the piper 

!■ »in: filx ^ ST« SiBS! apl W91T Nai sliira men 

liala katuka chbana liazara auiii, 

O, barber how many hav\s hare 7 hi my head ? 

Answer* They will socii lie before you. 

To bo over-aiixious about things which tirre alone can 
disclose. AKo used of the con‘'eqneiK*r& of on<'’si dark ib'eds, which 
are certain to appear at some time 


8 i|ir Niyatn ka santha barakata. 

A man is bles^icd in r)ro 2 wrtion (u he v^ts his jnoptrtif 
wdl 

S' »i»iT *rrf% sisrr *i Gnnga 

ndni apand was! a gadhero ndno apand wdstd. 

One who bathes in the Ganges does it for hi\ own benefit, 
and one who bathes in a rivulet ( not in the Ganges ) docs 
it for hi s own purposes. 

Applied to one's being answerable for his own deeds. 

Kali yuga nahati kara yuga chha eka hatha le de duaard 
hathale le. 

This is not the ^^Jron agd* but ^Hhe age of the* hand;^ 
if you give with one hand you will receive with the other. 
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Used a;; liiist t]i(' to.johin" of tlio Ilimln ‘■c-ripturcs \vhi<‘li 
pays ihat in this age one who does ovil will proHjicr but those who 
do good will come to trouble in this existence, ns illustrateil by tho 
story No. 1; but tho proveib which says this is not tho iron ago 
is illu^tr!ltod by tho story No. 2 narrated below. 

iStory No. 7. it was at the tinio when the third ago, known as 
^U)irai>fH'aJw]iaj'^ had departed nivl the fourth age^ called“dta//i7»<<7a,’' 
had step[)ed in. that a man brought up in the righteousness of the 
former time ielt oxhausted and fatigued on account of hunger and 
thirst whilo journeying to a certain place distant from his home, 
lie still travelled on in hope to find some village where he might 
rcfri'sh himsell. Jjiit he could not find one. At last he saw a 
garden at a distance, to ^^hich ho plodded on. On reaching tho 
[ilaco he found the garden full of various kinds of trees bearing 
flowers and fruit, hut no man or water were to be seen theie. 
The honest man called out loudly, but no one answered him. llo 
then, being eoiiipolled by hunger, plucked one citron and tied a 
gold mohat to thc«tem from uhich the fruit v\RS taken, with a piece of 
cloth, believing that the price of the fruit did not exceed the gold 
coin, and that on looking for tho fruit the owner "bf the garden 
would find the price, and .so ho (the hono«t man) would be justified 
in taking the fruit in tho absence of the owner. After doing this 
he resumed his way, having the fruit tied up in his handkerchief, 
in hop<‘ to find water wdiere he could eat it after performing the 
necesary ablution. AVh<*u he had gone a few furlongs from the 
garden he w’us called on to stop by a dark-coloured man behind 
him, who charged him with having cut otf his son’s head, and 
taken it away. The honest man thinking himself innocent stopped 
at his call. The black-faced man coming near him said again. “0, 
good man, why did you behead my son and take away his head?” To 
this accusation the honest man related what ho had really done. On 
this the black man said that it was not the fruit, but his sou’s head. 
After this the former put the handkerchief with its contents before 
the 111 Iter. On opening it to the utter amazement of the former they 
both saw tho ho.nl of a boy freshly cut off (it was blooding} in the 
cloth, instead of tho citron. At this wondrous sight the honest 
man booamo convinced, and with great sorrow admitted his guilt. 
Then tho black man said. *‘0, my good man, I am Kaliynga 
(Iron age). My loign has begun now. Why should I bo pleased 
with one who does au honest act such, as was becoming to my 
predecessors. I can be pleased only with the man who does 
wrongful acts which add to tho dignity of my reign. They alono 
are beebming during my sovereignty. I am glorified by such 
dark deeds. Highloous deeds cast a slnr on my rule, theioforo 
1 afJlict and render poor those who do such things during my 
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rt)iffn. Had you destroyed many trees, eaten mnoh frnit, stolen it 
without putting any price thereon, and then said that you did not 
do it, but some one else, I would have been pleased with your 
conduct. Beware now that you do not annoy me again by a 
re'petition of such honest deeds in future. 1 forgive you this first 
time ; goto'your homo, good bye ;and commuiticato my instructions 
to all whom you see, so that by following them they may become 
prosperous, and escape the punishment inflicted by me on those 
who observe the righteous laws of my adversaries (predecessors) 
during niy reign. 

Story No. 2. There was once, some hundreds of years ago, 
a king named Nurhachiyd, who, besides having a kingdom over 
which ho ruled, was possessed of fifty six crorcs of Kupcos in his 
treasury. According to the ancestral custom in vogue he used to 
distribute three handfuls of parched grain to those only who had 
bod no food at all during the past three days. Even this was felt 
os a hardship by the kiug, who was a great miser, and so he stopped 
this, in consequence of which God was very angry with the king. 
One day while the king was away from his palace, God Bent another 
naan exactly of the same form, countenance, and stature ns Narba- 
chiya. This new man sat on the throne and commenced the work 
of the realm as usual. All the people of tho empire recognized him 
as king Narhachiya without the least suspicion of his being a 
man ouier than the real Narbachiya. Boon after this the real king 
returned to bis palace, but was refused admission and reviled by 
ibe new king and the people of the kingdom as an impostor. As 
no one in the place or kingdom discerned him to be the real king, 
he was obliged to take refuge in the jungles in order to save his life. 
While living in the forest be used to lead a secluded life, 
sttstaining himself on wild roots and leaves. At last ho came to 
his senses and sincerely repented of his wrongful conduct, and 
prayed to God saying, ‘^0 Lord, if thou wilt give, me even one 
twentieth part of the money 1 had in ray treasury, I will devote 
it to the maintenance of poor people.** God approved of this 
conduct and told him to go to his throne, and when he did so, 
he was greeted and accepted as a king by all the people. Ho 
sooner did be ascend his throne thou he distributed all his wealth 
to the poor of his empire. Immediately after this he made over the 
kingdom to his heir, and himself became an ascetic. He began to 
live naked with a fire before him on the bank of a river oaring for 
no wordly things whatever. After this one day a messenger came 
to him from another king to whom bis own sister was married, and 
who hitherto was not aware of his brother-in-law having < become 
a feyt. The messenger came to invite him to visit tho other king 
whose daughter bad to be married on a certain day. Harhaohiya had 
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nothing to feed the messenger with *and so he (Narbachi,v&^ told 
him to take any thing he wanted out of his TJhUni (fire). The man 
accordingly thrust his hand into the ashes of the JJhnnij and drew 
out some sweetmeats, to the utter amuzeinent of the messenger. 
The envoy stayed then for some davs with Narhachiya and got < 
all the food he wished for out of the Dlivni. At last he took 
leave of NarhaGhi3-d and returned to his own king. At the time 
the messenger departed Narhachiyd (having nothing else)^ave the 
messenger three handfuls of the n<«hes as a gift, and a stone to be 
given to his niece on the marriage day as prescribed by thd established 
usage, saying that he would ho there on the fixed day, and would 
then present the stone to the girl personally. The messenger while 
on his way to his master found the ashes (given by Narhachiyd 
as a gift) to be gold dust. After this Narhachiya arrived at his 
brother-in-law’s house on the day his daughter was to be married. 
He was extremely sorry to see Narhachiyd as a Faquir and 
regretted his having invited him, for he supposed it would be very 
disgraceful to him to acknowledge Narhachiya as his relation in the 
presence of the other kings who were also invited for the occasion. 
And so he got Nuihachiya lodged at some distonoe from his palace 
in a garden. But on that day God sent his angel with a gold 
chariot full of precious stones, clothes etc to Narhachiyd so that 
he might present it as n dowry to the daughter of the king. On this 
all the kings and other people left the palace and went to where 
Narhachiya was with the angel, to see the scene, and everybody 
paid his reverence and homage to Narhachiyd and angel. The 
stone formerly sent by Narhachiyd to he presented to the girl 
had become a Mani (a gem). So Narhachiyd at the marriage 
presented all the valuables to his niece. Hence the proverb that 
this is not the iron age, but the hand age &c. 

12 jasa sop taso. 

God 13 to each aa that person ia towards Sim, 

C, /. With the pure Thou wilt show thyself pure, and with 
the perverse Thou wilt show thyself froward. (11 Sam. 22: 27). 


13 %T MT- Jo kara so bhara. 

One will enjoy the fruit of hie deeds. 

As a man does, so he will have to endure. 

Jaiko papa taiko b4pa. 

O 2 
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The crime is the father of the sinner. 

/. e. Whoever hns committed the sin, the sin is his father. 
This literally means to curse (the father of) the sinner, for it says 
bis father is sin, and sin's father is also sin which will be pu- 
nished sooner or luter. This is applied to an unknown offender. 

Or, a man’s sin is his father. 7. e. Ho can never get rid 
of it. C. /. “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

15 ^ Anta bbala ko bbalo. 

A good man's end is good. 

I.-e. One who does good deeds will have a good end, as 
illastroted by 4he following story. 

Story. Once a goldsmith, a barber, a lion, and a snake 
had fallen into a deep well in a dreary jungle, where a good man 
happened to pass. On perceiving him, each of them cried out 
for nelp, and each of them promised to help the traveller in time 
of need. So, first of nil the good iiuin took out of the well the 
lion, who presented hiifi with a diamond ring, promised that he 
would come to his help whenever he should remember him, and told 
him not to take out the barber and the goldsmith, and then went 
awoy. After this the good man got the serpent up, who also having 
promised his help in time of need went away, giving his advice to 
the good man not to take out the goldsmith and the barber. The 
good man contrary to the admonitions of the lion ond the snake 
helped the barber and the goldsmith out of the deep well, who also 
took their way after promising to reward the services of the good 
man. After some years when the barber bad become a KotvAL of 
o certoin city, and the goldhinith was also trading nt the same 
plnoe, the good man, on arriving there, went to see his friends the 
Dilrber and the goldsmith, who, though they knew him well, 
feigned ignoronce of him, and, seeing the diamond ring on his 
finger, wnnt straight to report liiiti to the king, who, in the 
meantiine, not know ng that his daughter who had worn the dia- 
mond ring on her finger had been killed hy the lion, had issuki 
proclamations throughout his kingdom that onv one finding ony 
clue to her ornoments would be rewarded. The good nton was 
consequently arrested and pnt in charge of the Polio**, when the 
barber t now KotwdI) unnecessarily troubled and tortured him. 
After that iti spite of his pleading innooeooe by rsf^reaenting all 
the facts of the case the king sentenoed him to bs beheadi!4: 
on the (vroof of the dUmoud ring having been found wdeff him. 
At this moment the good man remembered hk friend the mkOf 
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who, after biting"^ the'qoeen, came to the good man^ and said that 
the queen would die unless she was trea^ by him. The queen 
was senseless in consequence of the snake-bite. All remedies and 
charms were administered in vain. Every one supposed her lost 
hour had come. The next day, when the good man was about to 
be executed, he offered his services to cure the queen, oiid occord- 
ingly he was sent for and told to treat her. No sooner had he 
used his charms than she became quite convalescent. But the 
kinjr, notwithstanding this, said that he would not spare the life 
of the man. Then the good man adduced the lion os his witness, 
and as soon as he remeinhered the lien a great miinoer of lions 
came to his help, so that the citv heenme full of them. At this 
spectacle the king became convinced of the tinth spoken by the 
good man, though the hnrber and the go'dsiuith denied the fact,, 
and ordered them to be beheaded in his place. 

16 Jaikochuna taiko pu^ya^ 

The reward is his icho gives the flour. 

Ured to encourage charity. 

17 in %4’|’ *1^ Jo kaqjyd khdwataikl 

gali dtid-i. 

W'sOever cats lanjyd ( a wild hut sweet vegetable which 
causes irritation in the throat) will have his throat inflamed* 

This tenches that every one will have to taste the bitter fruit 
of bis own evil deeds. 

18 xm •iftivT w vrfT Wt Wt 

Hama jbarokka baitha kara saba ka mujari 
leta. Jaisi jaiki ebakari taisa wako deta. 

IHw God Mama sitting at the window sees every one's toark^ 
and gives wages for the work done by each. 

This is quoted in regard to Eama who rewards or ohnttiBei 
-•oABUaooording to the nature of the work done by each. 

<<The eyes of the Lord are in every plate beholdhig 
the evil end the good.’* 
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19 5 fim *1^ H Tu khi- 

lawai’ho ni khariado ta tera bapu rikha nl khando. 

Sad you not cultivated afield in the midst of the forest, 
your father would not have been killed by a bear. 

Applies to one who sufibrs for bis own unwise conduct. 

20 Nachani kbelani muha 
samani. 

The dancers and players will come in front of each one. 

I. e. The result of each one's conduct comes home to him^ 
just as in a dance the performers come in front of each of the 
spectators. 

21 Kuirala kLaika khan- 
karyala kada. 

Whoever will eat kuirala ( a kind of wild tree the flowers 
of which are eaten by poor people ) will be liable to catarrh, 

I, e. Every one is himself responsible for any thing which 
be does without due regard to its consequences. 

22 bolo taso lawalo* 

As much as one sows, so much will he reap, 

' Applied only to giving charities. In a future existence 9 
roan will be blessed in proportton to his gifts in this life. 

lllnstrution. Once there was a poor, simple, and virtuous 
beggar living with his wife in a town. He used to earn only 
three Chbataks of flour a day, whether be begged at flve houses or 
fifty, but never more. One day when they had cooked one and 
a half cakes with the three Chnatdks of floor, a saint arrived there 
who said that he was very hungry. They gave him the one and 
H half (three chbataks) of ready made bread, which the saint ate and 
departed. The hermit then went to God, and interceded for the 
poor man, but God shewed him the account-book and said that since 
ne bad given only one and a half rupees in his former existence, he 
was not entitled to more than what be received, and if he got t^t 
one and a half rupees at one time, after that be would ffe(,«i<A)ttiihg 
more. The kind-hearted saint then petitioned God to let him have the 
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one and a half rnpees at once, and God gave it to him. Then the saint 
came back to earth a^rain and advised the poor man that the one and 
half H rupees should he spent on charity, and whatever he got there- 
after should also be devoted to the help of the poor. The beggar 
did as he was told. The very next day, having spent one and half 
rupees on charity, he earned three rupees, and this sum also having 
been given to the poor, the next day he got six rnpees. In this way 
ns his income increased he increased his alms also, sjtcnding all he 
received on charity. After this the same saint went to Paradise 
again, and saw God in the form of an old man, sitting in a bending 
postnre. On bis enquiring the cause of this, God said that the man 
who bad received one and a half rupees, some lime ago, had become 
very charitable, and that whatever ho got he gave it away to the poor, 
and that his charity had thus put a heavy burden upon himself. 
After this the saint came to the man again and said that be was 
a very pious man, and gave him advice as to his saving something 
for times of need. The man being puffed up with pride began 
to withhold his hand from charity aud the consequence was that 
he became poor again very soon. 

C. /. “Much is expected when much is given.” “As yon 
BOW, so you shall reap.” 

23 smumril fifif HTft* Jatuka kammalabhija 
tatuka bhari. 

The wetter the blanket gets, the heavier it becomes. 

Used in reference to liabilities and debts, for the sooner they 
are discharged and settled the better ; putting them off only makes 
them more burdensome. (The ordinary dress of a hill man consists 
of a blanket). Also used to denote that one’s responsibilities 
increase with the increase of his family. 

24 WfT Sasu buwari 

unjo painjo bapa be^ lekho jokbo. 

Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law borrow and lend^ and 
accounts are kept between feiher and son. 

The necessity of keeping accounts even in dealings with 
near friends. 
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The small skull has little pain ( cares and anxieties ) the^ 
big skull has great pain. 

The burdens and responsibilities of wealth and position. 

26 VT Swarga naraka yain dekhinchha. 

0/2 ’ finds paradise and hell here ( lohile alive in thia 

world ). 

E. g. The doctrine of the Hindu scriptares is that a man 
gets human life ns a reward of good deeds after undergoing 
transmigration through eighty-four lacs of animal live^,. as con- 
sequences of wicked deeds committed bv him during his former 
hninnn existence. So human life is said to be a period of probation 
(out of the eternity the soul has to pnss through) and the last 
improved stote in which he can either obtain salvation tbrongb 
virtue, piety and contemplation of God, or enrn other future lives, 
or hells which are forty-five in number according to the sins he 
commits in human life. The illiterate or common belief is that one 
in blissful circumstances is enjoying his paradise here, and one in 
distressed circumstances is said to be enduring bis portion of hell 
here (in the present human life). 

27 «»(%• Keka paunyall 
hoi ti keku dwdra dhakadi. 

W hy did you make alliance with mSy and why do you now 
shut your doors against me ? 

E. g. As you have intermarried with me I must be treated 
as a relative. A thing agreed to should be maintained at any 
cost of trouble, risk or loss. 


RIDICULE AND LAUQHTER 

1 ikr AdbikAn ka 

&thakari kukani ko. cfaakara. 

The offleer's servant keeps a servant for his own dog. 

The dog-kemr is a very menial servant, but gives cdinniaiids 
as if he were an omoer oppressing the people. 

Applied oontemptoouely to one who takes on airsof Cmnut^ 
(a gentleman's gentleman). 
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Roga ko mula 

khansf jhagarha ko mula hansi. 

Coughing a root of Bickneas, and ridicule a root of 
quarrels. 

An axiom cautioning people against mockorjr. 


RIVALS 

1 WI Ago aura sauta thorhi 

laga buri. 

No one should despise a spark of fre, or a small rival 
wife (i. e, a second wife). 

Both these things are capable of causing much mischief if left 
unsuppressed. 

m Dui talawara eka 

my ana men ni rai sakani. 

Two swords cannot he kept in one sheath. . 

Two rivals cannot live in the same place without quarrelling. 

3 ^11 IRI Sauta chuna ki laga buri. 

vj 

The rival wtfe, even if made of ma^uwa flour {inferior) 
is a nuisance. 

Tkn proverb ii need with keen appreciation by women who 
have rivals ; and is also applied to oompetetors in uny business. 

The first or chief wife of a Hindu naturally resents with 
bitterness the idea of a rival in her husband’s affections. In 
Bengal, according to a native writer, girls of tender age are langM 
to^pnQ^^ainst inch a calamity in the fntnre aod to proDOimot 
corset on the possible fntnre rival. 
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RUINOUS AND FRUITLESS EFFORTS. 

1 ^ ^ m trr Bichbl ko nijano 

mantra sarpa ka dula hatha. 

To put one's hand into the hole of a snake when one 
does not know hoic to charm a scorpion. 

1. e. To ntterapt work which is bf*yond one’s power and 
dangerous. It is supposed that tho effects of the posion of a 
snake or scorpion can be removed by incantations. 

2 53IIT7T Boja cbhoti jagata barbi. 

A small load but a heavy tax. 

7. e. Much trouble attended with small gain. E. g. A 
small share in a village gives a great deal of trouble. 

3 iQT^r (% TOT By® *yo laurbi ki 

khuta torliai* 

The legs of the daughter were broken, { through fatigue 
in visiting all her friends and relations to say good-bye ). 
and after all no marriage. 

Applied to some bargain which after having caused mnoh 
trouble, does not come to any thing. 

4 KTtIT Bbima son bbarata swarga 

son lata. 

To wage a war with Bhima is like kicking the sky, 

Bhima is another name of Bhima Sena one of the five 
Pandabas, a great hero, spoken of in the Mabibhirata. 

Applied to fruitless attempts. 

5 enfu W.IT- Ekaftki 

ki ten jogi bbayo nau faki jogya^i Jigi, 

One became a jogi ( ascetic) for Hie eahe qf tiee pice, 
M hie beinp made a jogi coet him eighteen pioe. 

A bad inrettfflMit. 
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6 iTfif ^ Ifshanata barb&da guni 

Labowr misspent proves a man guilty. 

One who is not snccessfal in this world is generally blamed.* 
Compare tbe expresiocd ‘'Poverty is a. prime,*’ *‘$aaoe«a ^tiiei 
anything.” 

7 ^^TTW l|Ti Gu kba^a ba|a, 

By eating excreta he gained nothing. 

Applied to atrocious condnot by whkk ap-adVaata^ie gained* 

8 fwAvr W ^SNtr atlOT Timilika 

timila khataiya nange ka nanga dekhaiya. 

All the Jigs collected fell down^ and at ike jeame time 
the body was exposed. 

The hill women wear only a smat! sheet wrapped round their 
loins and passed over their head. One olimbing up a tree to collect 
figs in her sheet, the sheet slips out of her hand, and so she loset 
the figs, and at the same time the upper part of her person is 
expom. ^ « 

A double calamity, failure involving |>erBona1 loss or disgrace. 

9 htwt vrrf tw 

ki khatara dhebari layd syd ddoia ddma ka{>dBa kbawA. 

A sheep toae k^tfer ^ cake of her woe% eke ate 
up seers qfcoeton^ 

iTdma— ^Garhwal weight Aa migrofitahlei fpeculatioii. 

fcaohha kxi ai hild para dillali^ baroja^A ku hdi« 

SH^pl*tttofi»omfr 'Ml 9iS>m m UM 

«•#« mrf « iMMAJei*. 

r * 
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Applied to a woman wbo instead of helping the ihmily turns 
out nseless and troublesome. The wife of a younger brother 
must on no account be even touched by the elder brother, nor may 
she touch him. 

11 l^rhaya pothalu gbolyara. 

Toung birds that had flown away return to the nest. 

Applied to grown up children who after they are married 
become dependent on their parents. 

12 ifvit fSf- Pbarphaten xneri kundali 
katben. 

Where is my wooden bowl. 

A jDdm (a low caste man) is in the habit of using this phrase 
all day and night, going in and out of his house asking ^Sahere is 
my wooden dish.’* 

This proyerb is applied to one who is movSag bere mud there 
in vain in search of employment. Tke,i?dinai are ia the habit of 
eating a little food many times dnrmg ine day^ and as many times 
they need their reepeotive dishes. 

13 Vn* iivr time- Pain ko kodo taka pisai. 

One pice gf millet ( maduwd ) bvA two pioe for 
grinding. 

C. /. *Tbe game is not wortii the oandlt.’* 

14 ^T%T wiii wrfhi wiftr ws- r<yo 

pak4yo HgkliQd gb4garo foyo hiMiia bdtbe* 

ThettMeiMrt^fter'btbumtm «ttd wnwiiS Maowfsd 
iaiidbrtndti»l * 

. tat 

•flbtd. Util. gain. <?. /. <*Qrwt cry «i4 titito iwcl.” ^ 

w ^ # mm m ^ 

SvUm In kUten lMW|i|i lyi- jgln iiwien 
itM. 
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A daughter m law wa$ hHmghf to iniateaee our a^^/bf^ 
hut when eke rweo in the morning ahe doea nothi^ but 
aing. 

Applied to articles procured for the sake of comfort, bill 
which prove to be sources of trouble and losa. 

16 VUTT Udh^ra oikala 

nu sop gayo paicha yada karai ayo. 

One went to borrow from a certain peraon^ hut only 
reeeioed a reminder to pay up a former debt, 

C, /. ^‘Goiog out for wool and coming back sheared." 

17 Garlia beehi ben gani 
nanha men chusand 

One who bartera hia treacle for augarccmea has the 
extra trouble of chewing them. 

Unprofitable bargains 


18 VITf^- Kba^ina piqigfaoadkgbMii 

thiv. 

Feet benumbed to tie kneee butnoikmf to eat and^rbnkt 
Great pains, small gains. 

1» Ohaabeiffi 

chtabe buna aop gayll awa dnba jyu baifban. 


A Ohauhe (bnoej went to another^ a houae in the hem 
that he wouUthe taken therefor a iShkabe (would heeaum 
reapeohmi^i^hmthemM to tim^^Odube, oomOi 
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ad Bda bhwi nsoini 

amli bhari kukauoi. 

A cupful of butter and one Ndli (V seers} of dirt. 

Used of work or baeiaesB which is more tronhiesome than 

J )ro&tBhle. This is also used of a person in whom there is a 
ittle good and mach evil. 

21 Aba ki jai kbaunlo 

kunchhyupL baba ki jaige. 

I wished to earn for myself but the undertaJeing deprived 
me even of what I inherited from my father. 

Used of husiness which proves rninons. 

22 Kraa]i^asoB 

gajo nakba kati ligayo. 

One set out in order to fix or replace his ear (which 
was cut qfi), but his attempt to do so deprived him qf 
Ms nose. 

Used of husiness which proves rainons. 

23 Kammala ko fl&tu. 

The flour of parched grain kept in a blanket. 

If 'the floor of parched grain Is kept in a Uanket, wearlj aD 
. of it sticks to the blanket. Bad isvestnirats. 

A lUtle load hmt heavy 

Used of work or hosiness which is mors tiow Msi o mo ihan 
nsafliaUt. 


acoaers. 


% naopift ySNar a iiniSMWiJiB 

or tumem^fhht^ifthtmssasis^ thdhilhs opais^ain* 
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This IS norekB irliliob flhfttild WMifined at moat to 

two persons If it reaches a third ear it will jbeoome pablio. 

2 (% 8«“ jyn ki philapga p&i 

janiya. 

The private disorder of a Baniyd is made known vd^n 
U comes to a head. 

A Bamyd is said to suppress tbe disease he is laboring under 
for fear of exposure, but when it oomes to the worst stage be can- 
not bide it any longer. 

Applied to secret dark deeds or evil designs which ate known 
only when their result appears. 

3 % ^pnr Machbo paiU kai bagata piwa. 
No one knows when the fish dri/nks water. 

Used to enjoin proper secrecy. 

4 fit ^ ^ Dai mu peta chbipo 7 na 

To hide the person from a midvnfe. 

Applied to those who keep any basiness in which they nro 
eonoerned aeoret fnons their parents, or snperiors. 

^ ^ Darbima kbai darbimai ai. 

One ate pomegranede and discharged ^ fame 
(f . e. could not digest its seeds). 

Used of one who breaks seoreoy and promise. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 

The work qfd groom is lUw a deep eiredm. 

a Oh^aSyehMlMkea V ^ gifidkwm to WHg ite|k»r 
Syoeferbkta: theSyeen^W^t is 

ftftiiMi ; i «. reqoirsi great taleirts, wm ^^herefibys oitta W 
w«rf fldkJtetsM 

irsideally^ia mMis Sm mm 

of tbem. 
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SELF-HELP AND EXERTION 

1 HTfT WN fl|%TNT- Bnti ka bhanua 

^ ni raunu hatha paira hilona. 

J>o not trmt altogether to chamM, but use yowr hands 
and feet 

E. g. A certain saint gave a man a talismanic herb which 
would secure his prosperity. The man was delighted with 
the boon and asked leave to return home, whereupon the saint 
told him that he should not place his confidence alone on the herb, 
but also exert himself to attain his purpose. 

Cn f. **God helps them who help themselves " 

Or, as Cromwell once said to his soldiers, ‘‘Trust in Qod» 
and keep your powder dry'*. 

Bapu bya kadau eanehu ni 

Undo. 

The father can arrange for the marriage (ef hie eon) 
but cannot create affection (in hie eon toward hie wife). 

A teacher can do bis utmost in teaching, bat cannot make his 
pnpil clever. This is equivalent to. ‘*Oae man can btjng a borso 
to the water, but ten men cannot make him dHnk/* 

3 filWW ijfr viff VfT* HimmatabactddBiadadalCbnda. 
Gad helpe a brave man. 

A man prospers throngb bis own ezertioiu and the help of 
God. C. /. ^Qod helps them who help 


4 wnrincbi 

Ui ko I1IU&90 <iijbag 4 ^79^ 



eani wofs ansism wv wn 
enadm to do the work i 


ft ‘4* » •* 

(ta 

I id 0ifr0itlll^ie0 
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5 wr ^rtf l*a^i ki dhaa paayara mu. 

One has to satiate his thirst By going to the spfiftg 
itself. 

This is used to encnara^e one to take the trouble of repre- 
senting his own oase^ personally, and not through others, to the 
highest ofHoer, who is a fountain of justice. If you want a thing 
you must exert yourself to get it, and cot expect it to come to 
you of itself. 

6 WTH f% Mala ki lai kaba kaba khai« 

Mote seldom do we eat the mustard produced in the 
Flains. 

1 e One ought not to depend on others for help, beoauee 
it cannot always be depended upon, for one will give help only 
lor ouce, as we can get the mustard of the plains only oocasiauiUy 
since it requires to be fetched from the plains. 

7 Gboghanta bidya khodanta 
pani« 

Zeamuig to be had by repeating lessons^ and the water 
by diggimyl ^ 

C. / ’Kp^feW^^Ukout pains.’’ “There is no royal road 
to learning* 

8 ^ ^ ,djkala le parameeb wara milan* 

ojilsia. 

Genius and wi 0bm will eyyn gain God. 

^ Used as an eodoaiagemeiddip one to exert himself to find 
out the oaHeei of <3ili|g«i|^ to dSnnouiit diffioaliiee instead of he* 
ing dai^sd by 


A fwte fl|lK 9 » <a« 0 MMl» fetfiH ![{.<« 

pbm/NMfsae* he tet imy. 
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BaDjar&s are Plains grainnlealers wbo take griBn to eell k 
the hills. JS g. The Banjar&s of TindA. village oh tfrisi tDra tc 
Moradabad are indefotigable grain dealers^ bat they love theii 
home 

Every one looks forward to the accomplishment of br< 
tmdertakiog. 

^ Khdno barbi ai>ana cbarhi. 

One eats bdrhi {food made of millet flour) for hu 
cum purpose, 

L £. One takes trouble for bis one sake. is v ver^ 

inferior kind of food which no one wonld eat who had not some special 
object in doing so. 


3 Parmesbwara.bai matalaba 

barbo* 

One's object or purpose is greater than God, 


Sverv one cares hisiywa deoijee then about God. 

lllnsmtion : Once tbh Prime Ifinister Birbal was depnvec 
of his post by the Emperor Akbar in consequence of the back- 
bitiag of his Mahomedan Miaisteie, who ooold aoi bear a Hindu 
being above them. Sooik after this the Emperor asked the fom 
ICabomedan Miniiten who was the greatert liMni fg fbe world 
Ho Ibis they replied tbe ^Emperor was ajbove al^ tMb be pot an- 
other question to them as to who was above him ; they said **God”. 
After this the SmjMror asked them what was above God ; tbe^ 
weft onable to if^y to thi% but fyej tipi they would answer tbi 

r ition within one month, the kSg franted them the time. Ii 
meantime they consulted many w^ meu about the matter, aUd 
fed manj Foguirt in order to taimdfafk optei^^ thoqtw»»t|on 
but all m vain. On the last day of the monlo left toeir hidni 

at night sAder the gnke of irsit ®“ 

BSiUheliitf dwnre of this 



king hewM ffvmm ptop^^ 

i^.ZSSS'J'fyrtfiSVm 
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conveyed him to the Emperor the neict morning while he was sitting 
in his Court. Birbal while thus being conveyed to the DwrhSr 
upon the Chdrpdi put on his own clothes before he reached the 
Darhdr. Then he saluted the king and told him that man*s obieot 
or purpose was greater than God, for had the ministers not had an ^ 
object they would have not borne him on their heads to the Court. 
With this the Emperor was .fully satisRed and reinstated Birbal 
and the other ministers in their respective posts. 

4 VTTT? Patala ka charbd. 

Chirpintg of birds in the hushes. 

Applied to the criticisms of various people to which one should 
pay no more heed than to the ditFerent notes of the various birds 
in the bushes, but go on with one’s work. C. /. “Many men 
many words.” 


Tell tela ki nauna balon 

kbalaki. 

The man who is grinding oil seeds is thinking of his oU^ 
tut the children are anxious for the chaff or husks. 

When oil is ground the children eat the husks. 

Used to show that every one is interested m his own afiRiirs. 
C. /. “Every one for himself and God for all.” 

6 SUfSI V7T 91X7^9- Jyana ebba ta jahana ebba. 

The world is in existence or of use to a man so long as 
he is alive. 

Used to induce one to take proper care of himself and 
enjoy life. 

7 HVT Apani ebarbi gadha jawa- 

rani. 

One salutes cm ass for a purpose of his own, 

g, Hindus do not touch donkeys, and consider them to 
be 

Q 2 
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Used to teach one to condesoend to do everything possible 
in order to attain his object. As elsewhere said that one truly 
intent on n purpo&e ought to get it by placing disrespect and 
contempt in front of him and respect and courtesy behind him. 


8ELFICHNE88. 

1 er WSi 

Jo mai knna dewa so tnero thakura jo mai kana ni dewa 
so mero kutta. 

The man who gives me anything is my master^ hut he 
who does not give me anything is as a dog to me^ (for 
which I care nothing). 

2 ^ ^ ngr wiin* 

Badari natba apana gbara mai kana kya delo mera gbara 
kya lyalo. 

What will Badarinaiha give me if I go to his house, 
and what will he bring me if he comes to wy house ? 

The shrine of Badari Nathn is considered by the Garhwalis 
as their own peculiar shrine, nnd tliey do not have to present nny 
offerings to it like other pilgiius, but instead ask something 
from it. 

* Addressed by poor persons to the rich and great. 

Applied as a slur to one who is very selfiab. 

[6'ee Introduction.'] 

8 1|r«Tr %T ^ er Bdkhorti ko puohha 

bakbara ka gicha* 

T^ie goat gets its own tail. 

Each limb of a be-goat, which if lacrifioed, if ofibred to 
different deities. The tail is astigneJ to Yishnn, who alone has 
power to give salvation. Its tail is therefore out off and pnt into its 
month so that the goat may get salvation as a oompeneatira^Ub 
having been killed. 

Applied to selfish people or when a thing taken from one is 
given ba^ to him as a prmnt. 
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4 llUT *At *i»JI *I%T Ganga gftyo 

Ganga dasa Jamuna gayo Jamuna dasa. 

When he goes to the Ganges he becomes Gangd das (i. e* 
the slave of the Ganges), and when to the Jamuna he be~ 
comes Jamunddds. 

Applied either to a fickle-minded person, or to one who ii 
selfish or a time-seryer. 

5 W VT «!T^T Hukka ka santha 

Dato chilama ka santha baira. 

Friendship with the Sukkdt hut enmity with the ChUam. 

The Hukkd and tho Chilama are two parts which together 
form the pipe for smoking used by natives of India. ► 

Applies to one who boars enmity to a father, but befriends his 
son in order to gain some selfiish ends. 

Hatha ki teri tawa kl meri. 

The loaf which is being kneaded is yours^ that in the 
oven is mine. 

E. g. The cake on the cooking-pan is sure to be ready sooner 
than the one which is being made ready: used when one i$ intent ou 
hoving his own object attended to first; putting oft’ the interests of 
other people to a future time. 

Hasana kl dari dena ku 

chumarha. 

A fairy to laughs hut a miser in giving. 

Applied to people whose manners are very pleasant, bat who 
are selfish and good for nothing. 

^ rhate nagarcbl. 

*^ke drmvmer of me who is victorious. 

Time-servers. 
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9 ^TW HTW Sard 

Sara myara mukha men paula paula madharaclioda ka. 

r Put the best into my mouthy and give the refuse tc 
others. 

10 »rK»I 5|^T HT*I. Sabai jog( maranc 

mcro bi pattara bharana. 

A Faqir wishes that all other Faqirs should die sc 
that his own dish may be /died. 

Applied to one who wishes to be profited by the rnin o 
others. Faquirs always inherit the possessions of their deceased 
relations. E. g. Every Hindu puts a little food into the dish of i 
Faqir. If all other Faquirs wore to disappear from the world by 
dying, householders would give the surviving one plenty (a dishful 
or plateful). 

1 1 5 iftr ^ ^ Tu mero yabari 

cbusa mai aunda bbado chusalo. 

you work far me now I will work for you i» the 
month ofBhado ( August ) next, t. e. a long time hence. 

Illustration. A raan onoe cried oat in the Bazar, will any 
rascal lend me a lakh of rupees, I will pay him in the next world 7 
Some one replied yes, why not, yon can nave it, for your words are 
so nice, the amount yon ask for is so small, and the time of repay- 
ment is so near. 

12 girala dhaba Banga. 

A baniyd is willing to fall if he can profit by it. 

E. g. Whatever a Baniyd may do or whatever course he may 
take it will sot be without a motive. 

Story. There was once a Pandit who for some months had 
been reading and expounding religious books in a temple. Ona 
day when a Baniyd went to pay his homage to the deities therein 
one of the idols said to the other ‘^whenever the Pandit finishes his 
hook be must get one thousand rupees.'* After hearing tbJ^Aha 
Baniyd enquired from the Pandit when he would finish tM^wok. 
The Pandit informed him. Then the Baniyd said that he would 
give the Pandit one hundred rupees in Hen of all the offerings that 
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ho might get on that day. The Pandit who did not exi>ect even 
a few rupees, and who was not aware of the promise of one thousand 
rupees made by the deity, gladly accepted the offer and received 
one hundred rupees from the Bannjd in advance. The latter stayed 
there until the former finished his hook. But to the great dis-* 
appointment of the Ba-^di/d the Pandit dii not get a single rupee 
on the appointed day. On this the Baniyd being exasperated 
slapped the idol with his hand, and said ^^the god is false.’* But 
his hand stuck to the face of the idol, nnd he could not take it 
away. After thi^, one of the gods asked this god whether the 
Pandit had received his one thousand rupees. He replied that the 
Pandit liad already received one hundred rupees, and for the remain- 
ing nine hundred nipeea the Jiantyd had been arrested. On this 
the Baniyd was obliged to effect hia release by paying nine hundred 
rupees. 

13 ^ Matalaba ki duniyan. 

A selfish world, 

14 fJTTiOT %t ^ Kha'na son puta larba 

ca son bhatijo. 

One feeds his sons but employs his nephews for fighting, 

13 w Tero ghata 

pisi ya ni pisi lya meri bhagn. 

Whether your watermill mayor may not grind your grain 
give me my right or wages. 

Used of over-selfishness. 

16 ^ Rani mu ni dini 

cbhapsa kumabari mu dabi. 

The queen is refused hutter-mil'k^ hut the patterns wifs 
gets curds. 

Selfishness conciliates those who are wicked and given to 
■lander. 

IX«1« 

1 7 ««T ’Wtw W w|i> HOT HT HH? bakhaU 

ka bacbha chadhatii bakhata ka babarha. 
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Like a calf to suck the milk but like a bull to mount. 

Applied to selfiijh people who nre meek and humble in ad- 
versity or when asking favours, but violent and offensive vhen so- 
licited for favours in return, or when they get other people into 
'their power. 

18 Pill Ijalo mere 

Ni ^ >J 

malua ni pai bhela halua. 

If I get something from him he is mg sweetest friend^ if 
not, he should be thrown down a precipice. 

A selfish disposition. 

19 IIT9 9^1% *119 Pannra ki gala 

bbarini gata ki kiishala. 

The monkey's filling his cheeks {month with food) is 
only for himself. 

E. g. The monkey cares only for his own carcass and not 
even for his own young ones. No sooner does he find food than 
he will fill his mouth with it without regard to his young ones though 
present there. 

Used of selfish persons. 

20 . Laii leta kbala ucherba. 

Grasping or sticking to one closely and then taking ojf 

his skin. 

Used of one who is shamelessly selfish, and who would not 
leave another without extorting his object from him even to his 
rain or detriment. 


GHAMELESSNCSa 

1 A^anyuto bUfa naufl U 

aara. 

A bard or Brahman uninvited is like the land sf the 
village of Nauti ( in Garhvjal). 
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1. e. An nninvited Brahman receives no attention from the 
people of the feast jast as the land in the village of Nauti is always 
nncured for and uncultivated (on account of its being too high to 
produce any thing;. 

2 »ir« wJr VT9 wfi: ' Beta bhari nakha 

kato batha bhari bndho. 

The nose though cut down to a span^ grew to one cubit 
length. 

1. e. When one after being reprimanded or punished for a 
crime instead of lepenting comuiits others much worse. Ihis 
proverb describes a shameless man, the nose being regarded as a 
seat of honour or sense of shame. 

3 ^ ft Be- 

sarama ka nakba men rukha jamo kauna baitho ki shela 
bnitiiunlo. 

A shameless person says he will sit under the shade oj 
the tree which has grown on his nose. 

This is exactly to tho same purpose as the preceding one. A 
tree growing on one’s nose is figuratively used of one who has been 
disgraced by committing a siuful act, and regardless of the warn- 
ings or punishment given for it, gives himself up to an evil life. 

E. g. A man once convicted of theft determines to live in 
future by stealing. 

4 iirqi nl j^TMT Nakba katai nama shobha 

rama. 

After having his nose cut off calls himself Shobha 
Bdma ( i. e.full of grandeur and honour). 

Irooioally applied to one who, after having his oharaoter 
tarnished, puts on the airs of a gentleman. The nose is considered 
to be the sole glory of the human faoe, and a sense of honor, ( as 
represented by the nose) is the chief ornament of a man’s 
<e^«oter. 


5 inrt) %|t Vt|«r <IT«« Nftkati be(i ujala nama. 
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A nose-less daughter called hy a good name. 

The explanation given above bolds good here also. 

0 9(I|St Nakato nakha chandana ko 

tfka\ 

One having no rose adorns his forehead with a Tika 
of sandal. 

Used to denote that people destitute of the sense ofhononrdo 
many odd or pompous things to hide thoir defects. here 

means a small dot of paint put on one’s forehead as an adornment. 

7 Sbaramadarakana 

sbarama bcsharaina kana dubalal. 

A good man is ashamed of wrong ^ but a shameless 
person minds it not. 

Caution against dealing with one who is reckless and has no 
sense of shame. 

Sabana son saki b^- 

sbarama son ni saki 

One can conqtier every one by proper reasons except 
a shameless person. 

For no arguments whatever will prevail upon one who is 
devoid cf common sense. Being deprived of the sense of honor or 
dishonor, nothing in the world can stop him from doing anything. 

Used of shameless persons. 

9 m BlfqrT Khankala ka kakba molaka* 

A shameless man's coat is very loose in the arms. 

E. g. When one's coat is very tight his movements are restricted 
by it. A careless shameless man who is afraid of nothing is not 
restrained from doing whatever he wishes. 


81 MPLETION8 

1 Gobaro Ganesba. 

An idol of Oaneshat made of cowdung. 
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Applied to ■ verj sinple nsa wbo can te monlded into anr 
form i, e. made to do anything one wiehei. 


SLANDERERS AND WHISPERERS. 

1 bapabetaekaichhuydloQ 
na kbai maike. 

Father and son being dH#, the man teho tries to create 
discord between them U cursed ( deserves to have his 
mother abused ). 

2 «f«« ^anr »nt ^ %i wt. Pban- 

kapa baithya mai ko jara ba^^ta^a baitbya cbuU ko cbhara. 

One accustomed to slander will abuse his own mother by 
naming her paramours^ and one accustomed to give will 
not spare even the ashes of his Htchen. 

3 urij ^ till* S^&u buwari eka cbhu- 

yala randa cbbeka« 

Mother-in-law or doAighter-in-law are one^ the woman 
who caused them to quai^el is cursed, 

C. /. “Whisperers separate chief friebds.” 

4 %T % Wf Maranera 

ko batba pakarbanu bolanera ko ke pakarbanu. 

You can catch the hand of one who is about to strike you, 
but who can seize the tongue of the slanderer ? 

6 W ^SIT NftlTNT. Mariya syipa ka 4pklii 

khacborand. 

To ^^rick the eyes of a dead snake* 
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Applied to one who slanders or insalts an enemy who is dead 
or is in distress or poverty. 

C. /. ^‘To kick a man when be is down.” 

SOCIAL HABITS AND CUSTOMS. 

1 ^ ^ ^ -^wa bai^han 

Wnafii *n/%ln nt onf 
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pleased) the boy took the greater portion vith satiefactioH) and 
then went away, 

4 JyfindajogI 

chaba cbaba mua jogi daba daba. * 

Ajogi while alwe is constantly munching^ hut when he 
is dead he is buried again and again. 

This is applicable only to a jogia life ; for while alive he is 
in the habit of eating as many times as he gets alms, and when 
dead be is buried by those of his disciples or relations who are 
present ; but whenever an absent disciple or near relation arrives 
at his tomb he also according to the custom adds earth to it or 
enlarges the tomb. 

5 Wr %r uttara ko talo pacbhama 

ko nalo. 

A thin hot iron bar with which infants etre scorched on 
their stomachs is called *^Tdld^^* and a thin stream of water 
poured on the head of infants is called *^Ndld ” 

This raaxiom advises the application of the ^^Tali'* (in the 
norths cold) and that of the Nala (in the westssheat) as establithed 
remedies for infant children against the attacks of diseases. 

Note. On the occasion of the Bikb Sankrant ( festival held 
at the time when the sun pasaes from one constellation into another ) 
an iron rod is heated and applied to the navek of ohildren in order 
to drive out the poison (bikb 1 caused by windy colic. 

Vide Gozeteer of N. W. P. Vol XI. p. 698j. 

€ ^ VTVra* mukba chbyatr( 

tlratba mukba brabmana. 

A Kshatri in a conflict or a Brahmm before a shrine 
should never turn his face. 

This is a maxim for persuading Brahmins to visit shrines and 

f erform religious aots and to stimulate Rajputs to go to -battle, 
t irsaid that if a Brahmin refuses to visit a shrine or a Rajput 
refuses to go to war their faces should not be looked upon hy 
others. 

7 Ri^tichuloQobh&atiboa^o. 
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Follow established customs and speah in a pleasant 
manner and to the purpose, 

8 ^ Desha kano eka ankha le 

• chanu. 

One ought to look at the country of one-eyed men 
with only one eye, 

C. /. “In Home do as Home does.** 

Once a man happened to arrive in a village which was peopled 
only with noseless men (who had had their noses ent off for some 
crimes). No sooner had he arrived than he was ironically addressed 
by the nickname '‘^Nacku' or the man having a nose. As the 
stranger was obliged to stay there for his livelihood he was con- 
temptuously treated and tormented by the villagers nntil he also 
had his nose cat off. 

9 ^ vrrvrarr % Fauna ki khatara ma- 

gana bai paili. 

Courtesy to a guest before he asks for it, 

10 Jogi aura syapa eka 
thaura ni runa, 

A Fakir ( an ascetic ) and a snake do not stay at one 
place constantly. 

This being contrary to their natural habits. 

11 fil^T 1TVT n»VT Malo bhirho 

udhari tala bhirha men aundo. 

The wall of an upper field comes down into the lower 
one. 

Used only as as a lame exetite by certain seote of inferior 
Rijputs in Garhwal who keep the wives of their deoeaied elder 
brothers as their own without brio|pdg any disgraoe on their 
families. The praotioe would be considered as an inoest by people 
of other castes, and would degrade the culprits. 

12 «ir ^ hrlSi wrw 

Md muchi mauni phaguna muchi gai. Ghaita muchi Jbanai^ 
phala \\p\ khoi. 
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Bees after Md ( January ) cows after Bhaguna ( 
ruary ) and monkeys after Chaita ( march ) enjoy fruits 
well. 

Strictly speaking this is a bill song but used as a proverb * 
as well in consoling and encouraging one in distress, indicating that 
one has to suffer only for a brief period, which is snre to be follow- 
ed by plenty and pleasure Bees are - bard-up for food for want 
of flowers in January, cows in February for want of grass, and 
monkeys in March for want of fruits. After this period of scarcity 
each has plenty of good cheer and is happy and content. 

13 wgjc V mil ^ 

Shora ki nail katyura ko mano jwe jai tliuU khasama jai 
nano. 

The standard Ndli of Shora and the standard Mdnd 
of Katydra are here compared to a wife and a husband 
when the former is older than the later. 

E. g. According to the measure of capacity obtaining here: — 

4 mnnas make 1 nali. 

16 nalis „ 1 pirbai or dona. 

20 nalis „ 1 bista. 

20 bistas „ 1 kbara or khari. 

20 khiris „ I bisw&. 

The standard ndli in use in Fargana Shora (Kamann district) 
consists of eight bandfals of any grain, whereas the standard 
mdnd used in Fatti (circle) Katyura (Fargana Danapura Zillah 
Kumann) contains twelve handfuls. Thus the mdnd of Katyur4 
is larger than the n&Li of Shora. Hence the people commenting 
on the extraordinary usage compare it to an ill-matched pair, 
a grown up wife having a minor as a husband. So a ought 

to M greater than a the latter being only one fourth of a 

nd2l. This proverb is therefore used to denote things not fairly 
matched. Mdnd is also known by the names of “.Bat^ara** ^'Beld * 
or ^^ChJtapiya.** 

15 VT*I- Khatydrhi ko 

* Ga^goli ko bdga. 

Eheiydrhifor vegetable and Oangolifor tigers. 
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The tigers in Gangoli are as common as vegetables in the 
village of Knatyarhi (almost the whole town of Almora is sap- 
plied with vegetables by this village). Consequently the people of 
that part of the district hardly dread the animal. Once hearing 
screams and yells the neighbours went to see what was the matter, 
but finding that a tiger was the only cause of all the uproar they 
regretted coming there, and said that they thought that a court 
peon (messenger) bad arrived, which prompted them to go to their 
iielp, and that, if they had known that it was only a tiger that 
was the cause of alarm they would not have come. At the 
beginning of the British rule in this province people used to dread 
a court peon far more than a tiger. 

16 ^ Khasiyd nai jarho 

Bamana khai jarho. 

A Khmiyd feels cold after bathing , and a Brahman 
cjfter dinner, 

E. g, A Khasiya usually does not bathe at all, but when he 
does BO on some festival or religious day he feels very cold, being 
uninured to tho practice, while a Brahman accustomed to bathing 
does not find it troublesome, but he takes his meals after putting 
off his clothes and so when done eating he feels cold, while a 
Khasiya (coolie caste) who eats bis food with his clothes on, does 
net feel cold. 

47 irr ITTW wit ^ Shora harams 

khora bapa bharhuwa beti miutora. 

Shor's livelihood is an evil one^ fathers give their 
daughters to shame, 

ihe people of Shora, a pargadL of Kamaun, are said to 
prostitute their own daughters, who therefore remain in the paren- 
tal home (a great disgrace in India). 

18 ^ ^11 Eai dtwarA Uuiiijs 

ni snwawa. 

Is she not a cursed woman who does not like her brother^ 
in-law, and vice versa. 

Among lower classes of Hindus these persons are* allowed 
mneb freedom of mteroonrse, and hence suofa Oonduot is approved. 
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SOCIETY. 

1 ^ 1% «««« ^12 Asala bat{ kbati 

ni kamaaala bati wapba ni. 

A noble man will not play false ( betray ) but a mean 
man will not prove true. 

A warniDg against friendship with the latter. 

2 wm irra £ka mdchho tdia kbardba 

kara. 

A single fish infects the whole tank. 

C. /. One sickly sheep infects the flock. 

3 ^ Dudba bbata cbborbano 

sanga ni cbborbano. 

One may give up rice milkt but never a companion 
on the road, 

A companion on a jonrney is considered to be a great 
enpport. 

4 nuft ^ ^ Nakati devi ko padu pnjyari. 

Tddu is the worshipper of a Goddess who has no nose. 

The name ^Tadn’* signifies a mean or inferior person who is 
therefore fit to worship a goddess who has no nose ( sense of shame). 
Worthy men have worthy companions and servants, and unworthy 
men have unworthy companions. 

SOLITARY MAN. 

Bachalo ta nato kati kbalo dto znaralo ta ndto kiriya na 
kato. 

One withtmt a family may live to eat as much food 
(four VtM he can, but when he dies no one will perform 
his funeral ceremony. 
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Used in ridicule of one who is unmarried and has no obildren 
to urge him to marry. 

^ naika api paika. 

JSimaelf a master as well as a hero ( servant ), 

E. g. A king has an army to fight withj and as the heod of 
a family has many members of his family to execnte his orders. But 
the proverb is applied to a solitary man who has neither family nor 
servants to help him in any business. 


STOLEN PROPERTY. 

1 ^ firJr* Chori ko gurha mitho- 

Giirha ( treacle ) obtained by theft is sweeter. 
C. /. ^‘Stolen waters are sweet.’* 


SUSPICIONS. 

1 if men kalo. 

Something black in the Ddl. 

( D6l is a pulse cooked in turmeric etc. and eaten with rice), 
when cooked it becomes yellow, so the smallest speck of black in it 
is easily seen. Hence it means a cause of suspicion. 

Story. A Brahman being conscious of the intrigues and 
jitratagems of the other sex repaired to a dense forest and began 
to live there quite concealed from every body. The man used to 
bring in klucharhi ( raw rice and data mixed together ) by begging, 
and bis wife used to cook it for herself and her husbancf. In tbia 
manner they lived for some years there. One day his wife instead 
of the khieharhi he had brought, and against his wish, put the 
Eaia and rice, cooked separatelj^, befbre her bpeband as a dinner. 
This made him suspicions, and so be said. “There is something 
black (suspicion; in the Eala*' He left the food and went jiwav. 
Subsequently by patient enquiries from the shepherd-boys, wno 
used to graae their herds there, be found out that his wife was in 
love with a hermit (jogi) living in the same jungle, whom she mod 
to feed with part ot toe IdMarhi she USM to cook fbl Imrsdf 
and her husMnd. And the hermit being tired of the kkUksM 
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i^iiested the woman one daj to get him rioe and dal aepbrately. She 
did not hesitate to undertake the trouble of separating the rioo from 
the dd/,and cooking them thus in order to satisfy her paramenr. 

Used to express suspicions rising from odd droumstances 
occurring in the usual course of e?ents. 

2 Saugaiidha khaibera kaaturi 

becba^i. 

One who sells musk with an oath as to its genuineness. 

/. s. One who recommends himself or his wares with bos'* 
picious eagerness. The scent of the musk should be sufficient re- 
commendation. 


SYMPATHY. 

1 VT dhityd^o yi boli patyufiu. 

JSither satisfg a man hy giving him something^ or let 
him be assu/red {of future help) by kind speeches. 

2 ^ V Dusara ko dukba ko jai^a. 

Who knows the pain of another f 

C. f *‘None can feel the weight of another's burden.” *^The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness and no man intermeddleth with 
Us joy.” 

3 ItT >rC Jo niara bo taro. 

J. dead man has passed over pains. 

Used to eonsole the relatives of the one who is dead. 

4 «l ^ W %T*nir Eb^hmJca 

nau mata kusbala kan ba^i boli. 

* A homehold which is governed hy mne ( d^erent ) opin 
mene vm not thrive. 

S 2 
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tised hj members of a fomily when due of tbem dlssoBtf 
from another in regard to domesdo affiiirs, in order to bring them 
to understand that disagreement among themselres is a sure sign 
of their impending rain. 

C. /. “A house divided against itseif cannot stand." 

5 l?Tl Vmr ^ Ga^wa cgala bigalil 

rita bhdnta ekai. 

Villages are scattered hei'e and there^ hut the customs 
and manners of all are the same ( t. e. they are in similar 
circumstances. ) 

Used to induce the people to help and sympathiae with others 
in matters that afiFcct the general welfare. 

6 ft ft «Ar ^ ft ft«!^r Bald ki ni marau 
mai budlid ki ni inaruu jwe. 

May the mother of an infant child, and the wife of 
an old man not die ( otherwise no one will take care 
gfthemj. 

These events render tbem helpless. 

7 ^ % Cbho(o bafluiii nai barhb 

gllpiaii nai* ^ 

- May a mean man not he in power {for he will do mean 
things ), and a great man not come to poverty iptherwiee he 
usU aujftr hitterlyj. 


TCMPTATIOil. 

1 l«i4(ko 

makha kbith> chha para biUi ko abarama ebahefida. 

The mouth cf the pot it OpHlftmt ^hb 4at l)m0l ft %ece 
aosge eense of shame, . w 

TbaigdklliBaawiQ often he ienptedf hat W dhnahh Uhsy^ 
Us epaarinaend rseiet cyjk C/ 
aadnt^* 
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i (Stsnir %nr> Jnfbo ndthilti lobbi. 

One eaU the Uavinge of another pertmi in the hope of 
finding some thing sweet therein 

Men will oondescend to do mean things for the sake of gatoC* 

THIEVES, PICKPOCKETS A BAD CHARACTERS. 

1 %r ^(5r HSvSr Ohora ko sakhi gathakajo. 

^ thief calls a pickpocket his witness. 

Applied to the combinntion of wioked persons. 

2 ^rr A R9IT Chora ki nazara bogacha me^ 

.d thief s eye is on the baggage. 

1. e. Waiting for on opportonity to toke it awoy. 

Applied to a wicked mun who waits for an opportunity to pul 
his evil plans into execution. 

3 9IT ai^r* Chora chara charo jara Jam 
jaro. 

A thief loses his temper, and a paramonr becomes 
indignant. 

L e. Both try to hide their erimes under a mask of apparent 
innocence. 

4 US if %rA S As S%T* H4tba men chori sarina aacho. 

The stolen property in his hand, but the thief says he 

is an honest mm. 

Applies to pemons who try to hide tbek stoi and orisMa. 

5 %TS %rs Mn STS STT iflSI. Chora chora sa^lsa j<m 

jdmid^iuu 

AUJhieoes ore real brothers, and so are M poiimioars, 

-IAIb is applied all lad oharaoters as being umroctby if 
any trost C. /. **Birdi of a foatber flock together,'^ 
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6 ^ fNwjK •TT "Wfc* 

khand^irara para kbandvrara teri meri eka anwara. 

Buin here, ruin there, you and I hate similarfaceo, 

I. e. You are raised and I ara ruined four character is stained) 
and so we are in the same box. Union of bad characters. 

7 a ni*i8> mn ft % Kha* 

halo baga le lala khaba ni khal baga le lalai khaba. 

The tiger's mouth is red whether he eats animal food 
or not. 

Used to denote those who bare tarnished their character, for 
they are always taken for crkninals^ without any regard to[facts« 

THINGS IN WHICH ONE HAS NO CONCERN. 

1 Q(% q *1 ^ Tull mu na kaina mu% 

Neither scales nor weights . 

Ad unfit or insignificant person, or one who has no concern, 
with the matter in hand. 

2 ^ 'Kaiko byau kaika aokhon 

4au. 

Whose marriage and who got pain in Mis eyes. 

Who share the marriage feast and who get poin in the eye•^. 
People who are simply spectators of a marriage get nothing bat 
aching eyes. 

Used when one gets trouble from an affair in which, ha- waa 
not concerned. 


TRUST M PROVIDENCE. 

1 i(ni- Fatxtfeshwar ki lambt bdnbft. 

Ood^s arm is Img ( either to punish or to help \ 

I. «. He is mighty to accomplish anything that seems tm* 
possible to aman. Qua already mined or in distress dmws hope 
from this phrast, whieb is also used in eneoncagiag or eooaoHng 
one in poor eiroamstanoes, so that he mar have patience ifit distsesa 
and trust in the mercy of Qod for better aajt. 
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2 fnvr ^ Kbavayi befi ka^l dew«y< 

rams. 

A voracums eater is fed by God. 

This means that God supplies the wants of every oreatnre in* 
the world. 


TRUTH AND 8INCERETY. 

1 %T Yarona ao choif 

pirana bo dagabaji. 

Concealing things from friends, and acting deoeitfulkg 
with one's elders. 

2 ^ . Jai muo ni satn ui ko nf patiw 

The mem in whom there is no truth carmot be trusted. 
Monest and tmthful persons are trusted every one. 


3 ^ ^ SaQcha men kya ancha. 

There is no danger in the truth. 

This is used in encouraginji; one to speak the truth and act 
truthfully for his own safety. C. /. “The wicked fleeth when no 
man pursueth, but the righteous are as bold as a lion.” **Tell the 
truth and shame the devil.” 

lUuBiraiion, Daring the reign of native princes various 
crimes against the person were tried oy means of a red hot 

iron ball. If any body was accused of such a crime his innocencT 
had to be tried by his taking the red hot iron ball in his hand with 
seven green leaves of the pipala (ficus religiose^, the holy fig tree, be« 
Aeath it, and then j^oing round the parties and people where they 
had stopped. If this ordeal did not scorch the palm of the accused 
he would be acquitted of the charge^ and oonsiaered innooent. In 
case the ball scorched his hand the aconsed had to be punished for 
the crime, and was made to pay compensation to the aggrieved 
party. Hence the proverb says that truth does not harm. 

• 

Sdpcbi bpla^u sukhi rain}o. 
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One who speake truth remaint inpeace. 

C. / ‘‘Lyiofr lips are abomination to the Lord ; bat they that 
deal truly are his delight." 

8 W* bauna told. 

One fourth of a Rati is equal to fifty 4wo Tolas. 

E. g. There are thirteen mtUhds in a Toldy and eight RaftB in 
a }fd»hd (Two grains tnako a Bait). 

A hyperbolical expression denoting that a genoin% nnadnl- 
iierated arttole, though small, is worth more than a spnrioiH one 
rained at fifty-two Jolas, or that the smallest thing if i* is 
genuine is equal to fifty-two tolas, i. e. has its own exocllenoe 
or worth. 

6 n rw 1^ Woh4 

dwi bacha til bacba bicbann tale naraka pnrhe 

Igivemywot'd once^ twice, and the third time. Iff I 
hreoLk it I incur the punishment of helL 

Used as an oath to assure another that he will be fuitbrul to 
his word. 

7 T*n<l 9r^T>l- Imana jubina. 

Honesty and one's word {ought to he kept true }. 

Used to induce one to act up to bis words. 

8 «« «Twr w ytiSr- Khasa khano bhosa biildi^o. 

Eat what you get and speak what you think. 

Do not be fastidious, and speak the tHitb. 

ilNAillillTY. 

1 1% ^ wavimi- S4t*p<9d«id 

Inlnrf «lca jaqi ko bajbft. ‘ ' 

Wh^jUe or Hxptromu goiter eoA oMr 
« toad fitf me num. • { *VMry Mtle Mpd ' ). 
a./. «ValMi«*lr«H(lb” 
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^ ft Tfitt W %%T Wl9| Dtii iiji Uk lee katTMji. 
two are agreed they have no fear of the cadi {magi^rate ) . 

“Union ij strength." 

3 n: w ii« mi<ir ^- 

^ %T ^ ^ wlir. KApdha 

para dbanuaha hatha me bdna kahan se aye Dilli sulatdni. 
Bana ke Bdwa biknta ke Raea ankhara barhe ko borbe ae 
pabachyana. 

Having a how ( plough ) on your shoulder and an arrow 
(a stick to drive bullocks with ) in your hand^ where do 
do you come from O, Emperor of Delhi ? O, Lord of 
jungles and master of opportunity you are a great person- 
age, Take me also for a great one. 

Used of wicked nnd mean unions. 

Once in a narrow ravine a fox unexpectedly met a ploogh- 
man. Having no opportunity to run nwny, and fenring that he 
would bo benten or killed by the ploughman, the fox began to flatter 
him, as in the first half of the proverb, but the ploughman at the 
.same time was also frightened ot sight of the fox, taking him for a 
tiger, nnd flattered him ns in the third verse of the same. Thus 
each of them passed on their wny nnhnrt. But «t this moment an- 
other man who hud observed the scene ironically uttered the 
fonrth verse, i. e. A great man discerns a great man. 

4 ^TifT if Sona me^ suhago. 

Eorax in the gold. 

Borax unites well with gold. 

Used to describe unions when both parties have good 
qnaBties. 

3 W«T wtt nvinr. ’ EdUUloi} kl da jittt. 

, JU Kaltif an ^ ont aattt. 

App]leahleto4hoatt(|Mf#u4eked peioeae. 
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6 lit wm w wn» KoU jag*ta jarhi 

puta jugata buwan . 

A hoe suited to its handle^ and aeon Jit for the daughter^ 
* in-law^ 

A good match. 

UNAVOIDABLE EXPENSES A THINGS. 

1 ^ fll NiTC m (% AstT* Munda ki mun^l gbata 
kt pisai. 

The shaving of one's head and the grinding of one's com 
{must be paidforj . 

This is applied to denote expenses which are unavoidably 
necessary. A man who does not pay for hia shaving will become 
a barber in the next birth. 

Mari kelai sasa ni. 

Whg did you die? Because I had no breath. 

Applied to one's being pnable to do a thing. 

UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE A WORLDLY THINGS. 

1 Akasha ka phala. 

The fruits of heaeen (mag or may not come down.J 

Used to denote uncertainty of success in a ease which is in 
the hands of another person, in whom one has no eonfideace^ 

*■ 

2 llT lltftN %r Nir« kw^ortna ko bya. 

' Remarriage of nine vifgim. 

E g. The marriage of a irnglo girl takes a oonaidonihlt tiisa 
tn selecting bridegroom for her, and then arnaalng for ^ mar* 
riage, notwithstanding objeetioas broaght forward by rele&fee of 
boA partiel who wsdblo canoe] the arrangeaent made, fbas of 
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coarso the marriage of nine maidens mast take n considerably long 
time. Used to denote great delay and uncertainty. 

3 %T Awa ko nawa cbora ko sahu. 

The (serviceable) boat is called Ndwa, and the thief 

gets the title of sahn {good man), 

I^dwa menus a boat, but is in form the negative of .^wa which 
means honor and blessing ; so that n boat which is really a useful 
thing is by its namo said (o be the opposite of a good thing. Sdhu 
means a rich and honest man, but is a title given to Banit/ds who 
are notorious for their false dealings. 

Good things are called bad, and bad things good by the 

world. 

4 ft Swina ki sampatti. 

Wealth of a dream. 

Applied to one's life and possession, and other short-lived 
things, 

5 frrfttT Tirira ka miikha ki laksbnai. 

Wealth in the mouth of a partridge {very difficult 
to get ). 

K. g. Titird is a very shy kind of partridge which flies away 
on the lea.'-t alarm, and one cannot expect it to chirp its notes just 
when wo wish it. 

Used by one who is very uncertain of success which depends 
on the judgment or discretion of another (a judge etc) who is not 
be cajoled or influenced by any means. 

Cbhina gharhl me kaiko 

pabaro. 

moment whose turn comes next. ? 

Utter uncertainty as to what will happen in the immediate 
future. 

C. / “After that— the Deluge.” 

7 Naukari ki jarba ^bunga iHa; 

T 2 
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The root of service ie on a stone* 

1, € It maj wither at any time. 

Applied to its instability, uncertainty of duration. 

8 In V ^ %r ttw. Alia ko maisa pachliiya 
ko rdkasa. 

A man now^ but a ghost this evening. 

Applies to the uncertainty of life. A man now living mar 
be found dead in the evening. C. f. ‘^Death keeps no calendar. ’ 
“Here to-day and gone to-morrow.** 

9 V vN knr Pau tali mauta 

Death lurks under one*s foot. 

Uncertainty of life. 

10 Wir «TV <N Ra» W jnga dbana 

ki jaga ran. 

Sand in place of pools, and pools in place of sand. 

The transient nature of worldly goods. 

C. /• “Boast not thyself of tomorrow ; for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth. 

11 tiT^wr Dbara ma ko dina gala 

ma ko gasa. 

The sun on the ridge of a hUl and a morsel in the throat 
voUd both soon disappear. 

Applied to short-lived things, or to those who have but a 
short time to continue. 

12 4^ UTIT 4^ VTWr Paroaba ki miyi brikaha 

ki ohbdyd. ^ 

Wealth lasts as long as a forUmate mam liats, like 
the shadow of a tree which disappears wiA its removed. 

The traaaiani aataa «f a aian^i weaHli or a to sp or te ^«wWob 
disappears with bis life. Aiding amassed by him for tbe, uso 
of bis posterity is sqtaaadbf 00 by his font. ' 
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13 «iT mr IfT KV* taka nibhi taka. 

A man should go on as long as hewn. 

1. e. Every one engfat to take advantage of hit opportoaiiiea, 
and retain his advantages as long as he can in view of the nncer;; 
taintj of worldly things* 

A story is related in connection with this saying 
Once a rich Hindn, wishing to gain merit and salvation, eni* 
ployed a number of Brahmans to repeat Mcmirtui'* or invocations 
of the divine name from the Sha$tra8» Having secnred the servioes 
of several Brahmans, he seated them in a row before himself to 
begin tbeir ^^Japa** or invo:ations, which are repeated thousands 
of times in a low voice. Among the Brahmans was an illiterate 
poor Brahman who was anxious to secnre the fee, but had no 
knowledge of the Vedic scriptures. However, having already en- 
gaged himself for the sacred service and seated in the row with 
others concerned, he at first felt himselt at a loss how to behave in 
this difficult position, but having no alternative fas he was too pru- 
dent to confess that he did not know the Sanscrit verse which was 
being repeated ) he at last began to encourage himself by muttering 
the aoove proverb in a low tone (for during all this time hewasin cons- 
tant fear and trembling lest his ignorance should be found out, with 
the risk of his being expelled from the company Meonwhile his 
client and others thought that he was performing the work assigned 
to him. Afterwards he acknowledged the ruse to a friend, who 
formed the rich man. The latter, instead of being angry, dedarad 
that the saying was a very good one, and applicable to every con- 
dition of life. 


UNGRATEFULNESS. 

1 Meri nathuli mai ku nokhft 

cbaula. 

Jfy own nooe^ring sneero at me. 

This is applied by a mother to her own daughter when she 
becomes proud and turns up her nose at her after having been 
married into a rich family ; or to a woman to whom the ncse-nkg 
haibeen lent, and who is vain of herself although wearing a 
borrowed nose-ring. Also to a student who disdains his teacher. 

dinera j( rayai beliyi ko dincra xnarajayai. 
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Let the man who gives me to-‘day live long^ Imt let the 
one who gave me yesterday die. 

Ingratitude. 

3 «T WIT 9 ftur W Shikdra kd 

bakhata kutiya kana hagana lagi. 

The bitch in the chase wants to ease herself. 

Used of ono who has been fed and maintniued for years, bat 
when his services arc needed uiaeks some excuse. 

4 Tela ma dubawa para 
rukho lu rukho. 

After being bathed in oil he is still found stiff. 

A most ungrateful person. 

5 ^ 9TT1 ^ Luoa kbaika luna baramf. 

One who eats another's salt to rum him 

Once a man while reposing on his bed nt night asked his ser- 
Tttnt to go and seo whether it was raining. The servant instead of 
obeying the order said that it was (without going out of the doorj 
for he imd just seen that tlve claws of a cat wore wet. The master 
remarked his conduct and remained silent on that occasion. On 
another occ ision the same serv.mt was told to put out the lamp, on 
which he s-nid to his master, “Sir, it is needless to do so, you 
should close your eyes and sleep.’* Though this exasperated the 
master ho nevertheless kept silent. After this one night the master 
encamped in a field, below which there was a deep precipice. The 
master after taking bis evening meal went to b^d, and told the 
servant to shampoo his legi. (As customary among the well-to do 
men in camp). The servant at first sat by the feet of the gentle- 
man to do the work, but after having placed his muster’s luggage 
near his feet qnietly withdrew from the place, and seated himself 
at a distance. The man rope.ntedIy called ou his servant to rob 
his feet, but the servant did not reply to his calls. He then 
thought that the servant was osleep near his feet ; mistaking tho 
packet for the servant and rememberiag his former ill-coodoct and 
words intending to kick the servant be gave a kick to the, packet 
and threw it down the precipice. After this tho servant quietlj 
deserted his master, leaving him alone without any property. 
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Suma ka]|L ekft 

samii dinera kapi bbauta ndma« 

The miser is only hlanted once {^for being a miser) hut 
a muniUcent person many times, , 

The recipients of n generous man’s bounty are often dis- 
satisfied in various ways. 

Used by ono who is trouWed by beggars for more alms. 

7 ^ ^ «IT5T. Jai pa tali me kbai^o 

wl me cbhlna karanu. 

He destroys the leaf from which he eats. 

Poor people in villages generally take their food on leaves 
sewn together, instead of on dishes, if one pierces oi tears the 
leaves, the food (especially fiuid food) is lost 
Applied to an ungrateful person. 

8 ^iT nSr Kbai pi bera ye randi ko 
khnto dal. 

After eating and dmnUng my curds you say they 
were sour. 

Used by a woman who, after having rendered long and good 
services, is at last rejected on the ground of some pretended fault. 

UNREQUITED AFFECTION. 

1 ^ wsmi ^ Mai jlmru? 

yara son yara jhura apana gharabara son. 

I long for my lover, who longs for his own family. 

Said to one who loves those who do not care for him. 

2 ^ Md row* 

dhi ku dbi rowa jara ku jara rowa gbarbara ku. 

The mother cries for her daughter, the daughter for her 
paramour, and the paramour for his own family. 

Unrequited affection. 
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vV wifi! ^ Ghara men gborbo matti men 

tnola. 

A poney m the stable^ and manure in one's field. 

Will both be of mach use. Always serviceable. 

2 mm m ft Sogwarba ko Baga agela 
Iti aga. 

The vegetable of fields close to one's house, and the fire in 
ike flint and steel ( are altoags at hand ): 

Applied to tbeir nsefulDess. 

3 fff wrt. Wiidyala bai pndyala bbalo. 

Tl^e stranger, who is of use to me, is better than the 
person with whom I have collateral interests or whose 
boundaries affect my lands. 

E, g. One is liable to have friction with the latter, while be 
ie safe in dealing with the former. 

4 V flj^T iF, Gbya giro kbicharhi men. 

T/ie Ghi has fallen into live Khicharhi. 

E, g. Khicharhi consists of two parts of rice and one part of 
d4U (pnlse) cooked together. It is delioions when eaten with 
Ghi mixed with it. If Ghi by chance falls into the food it makea 
It better. Hence the point of proverb. 

Applies to a loss which resnlts in some good thing. 

C. /. "All the fat*8 in the frying-pan now." 

Ki moisa baiknmaiaako 

asaro. 

Inaplacewhere there is no one, even the presence iff a 
bad man ( not M far^ one's soeiety ) is a suppsri in il 
Journey through a desert. 

C. /. Something is better than noibing. 
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6 ka^bab 

kuchal joi ja^ bichbai uttama hof. 

Slack blanket and dirty wife are the beet for uio 
where. 

Applies to nsefalness of things without anj regard to their 
beauty. 

7 ^ ^ irtkl ^r- Kheti ball dyo gbara bali 

bau. 

It rains after the tUlageie spoiled {for want of rain )(snd 
the bride after splitting the house {becomes useful), 

I. e. As soon ns a man is married be is separated, as a 
married man, from his parents (house-hold The rain is wished 
for, but comes at the wrong time or inconveniently, yet afterwards 
will be useful ; so in the house a young wife causes sorrow at first 
(to her husband^ but afterwards Joy. 

8 aiT %T Kbani ko patUara jdtl 

ko manakhi. 

Stone from a quarry and a man from a good family. 

Showing the advantage of good descent. 


U8ELE88NES8. 

1 W W tfr Anydn pa^ hi bhavB mata* 

ki. 

Making signs with one^e eye-browe in the dark. 

This is quoted of one who is doing any thing usaloMly. "A 
wink is as good as a nod to a blind horse.'* ' 

• 2 ^TWI- Anq^ya rodaaa. 

• Ornhff ihejurn^ iiftoi heard. 

Saying or doing what will bavo no effsot. 
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3 Bansa dubana poryu^ ko 
Lisaba. 

^ the whole bamboo goes doton, what is the use of counting 
the knots ?. 

Bamboos are used in measuring the depth of water, etc. 

E. f/. If a man is losing the \\hole of his property what is 
the use of troubling about small parts of it ? 

4 V ^ Dliaurbf kd upara muDja 

ko bakbiya. 

Dhaurhi {inferior and cheap kind of leather) sncn 
neatlg and carefidly with Munja {in the way in which 
good leather ought to he sew??). 

E. g. Much labor spent on a worthless object. A poor man 
sumptuously d reseed in a iminner unsuited to his circumstances. 
‘•No man putteth a piece of new cloth on an old garment.*' 

5 %«|SV wsnn^t ^TJn 

Dckbani darenni dabd si chbarlia karand kamuna son it& 
ki Bi larlia. 

Ib look at a very beautiful woman, like a reed of dabd, 
{a kind of long grass that flowei's in September), but for 
usefulness or worth like a stnng of paste. 

Applied to a laz} woman, more ornamental than useful. 

6 *ITil V’fTVI Naja ku naja dutnana moti. 

The grain is bad, and the woman is a fat and strong 

Dumani ( a low caste tcoman). 

These are of no use. Applied to a useless person. 

7 rrft ITT^. Jaiki rdv 

taikl rapi khankola rayo ankba tapi. 

She is the queen of eotnebodg or other, but a wicked 
mm fixed his eyes on her, 

Gaution aganitt looking at another's wife. 
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* mn 115T %r a»v- %Wiy» 

batuwd pldra t itiiwd ko tatuwa. 

A poni/ after eating vp a puree of money ia still only 
a pony. 

Ciuitioo against spending monej^ uselestlj and io no purpose. 

^ Pukayun anna mariyun man- 

akhi. 

Cooked food and a dead man ( should be disp0$ed of 
quickly or else they wilt rot). 

10 •! Simala ko harho aukho na 
sal ho. 

The trunk of the Simal iree^ silk cotton tree {Bombas 
heptaphyllum) neither dry nor roUen. 

This ia applied to one disliked for his being In^Ey and 
less. The useless man neither does his work nor dies. 

11 WT I^nnka ko suno. 

Gold at Lanka ( Ceylon). 

It is eupi osed thst the earth of Ceylon is all gold dust which 
to one who is not there is useless, for it is out of his roach. H*itoe 
the point of the proverb applied to n thing which, though ii 
his own, is out of reach at the time he needs it. /. **Like the 
Dutohman's anchor.’* 

12 vifbvr nr ^ «ni«ir* Mariya ohda ka bona 
gonana. 

A count the age of a son who is dead. 

Used when one occupies himself with things fhat 
kmnd Qpntrol or are out of his reach. 

€• /• “It is no use crying over apiU milk.*' 

« US 
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A KhaBsiyd without employ, and an old harlot, are 
useless. 

Spoken to a useless* person with a view to goad him to 
industry. 

14 xn 4941^1 ^ 1 ^ 4 % ll- Hdtlin knnkann eon drasi 

ke. 

No looking glass w needed for pulling on bangles. 

No further proof i<» iiecesf'arv, 

“C^lior ns a pikestaff.” ‘’Plain ns the no.<o on one s face.** 

15 9:^7 ^ 97 * Kalo Inrhika kho^ pui&d. 

A dumb and deaf son and a counterfdt pice. 

Both are useless. 

16 WBI Khdrhu cliyo wokliald lunn. 

One gave a ram salt in the tcokhala {mortar^. 

R g. The horns of th<‘ rum made it iiupossiblo for him to 
reach the salt with In'* inotith. 

Applied to useless benefactions. 

17 Vf%«rr 1 | Hi5r 17 ’f. Kodhl marn na lidto clihorlia. 

The leper neither dies nor gets out of the way. 

An expression of displeasure applied to one who is both trouble- 
fome and useless. 

18 % (l|«irr V 777^7 Kui birasa ko tdto pani. 

For what consideration or inheritance should I give 
you wartn water ? 

fA rich mill gets warm water for bathing. Here it is a 
symbol of comfort). 

AppIieiJ to one who i« of no nse to ony one, and so why should 
people render him service or help ? 

19 ft; WIT ywr *T brf% a im W- Owl bhfi ltam< u 

kaorlii na kama kd. 
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Boihhrothers of Bdmd have neither money nor t«- 
duatry. 

Used when itll the sons of any one'are idle and worthless. 

I 

20 VTOT if Katiya ag^ula mci^ 

muti ni dinn. 

Se won't even male water on one's finger that is cut 
or hurt, 

E, g It i-* holievcd th it when the fiicjer gets cut it is qniolcly 
h^^nled if iiiiiiiedintely wiisliod with fre^li urine, whieli eo-t^ nothinj; 
fa eaimnon pribt'cej. So if one refaoes to render this stuull sorvioo 
in time of need lie is conddeivl :i worthless beiu^. 

Used of ouo who is totally useless. 

21 Pialita resh'^na. 

To grind fioiu\ i. e, to repeat arrquest already rejected^ 
or to say something over and over a jain, 

22 kai kanya rashi, 

2\}ld and told again but proved to be a virgin. 

Used of one who is instructed to no purpose. 

Told »oinctliin;; over and over ngair.. hnt either not attending 
to it or not un icrstaii ling. virgin** here menus a minor, 
a nseieis bit of a lass, unable to nndersUnJ anything or do any 
work. 

23 ih^v Bliaunii na bbasa jiya ko 

upasa. 

Neither good words nor tact, but grieving {fasting) of 
the soul. 

Used of one disliked both for his bid temper and inoom- 
pHmss^ by another interested in him by relationship, and who 
laments that he is good fur nothing. 
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VACILLATION. 

1 il nut WNT Til m KT*» Dubidha ine^i duin^ 
gnya ntiiya iiiili nii rnina 

' Viicillatkon loses both wealth and salvation {lit Bam), 
Tlio hrcitntin^ and tindecidid man can neither he anoce^sful 
in worldly nffnis nor can he devote himsell thoroughly to the 
concerns of eternity. 

C. /. “Un^tn'ble ns water, he shall not excel/' 

2 ^ % II%T *11^ *« D'lwai dina hai 

gnyo pan^e baliiwd rnyo iia mdnde. 

The Pdnde has lost both worlds {objects"^^ fteitheri^ he 
Saluwd (a valmble sweet) nor mande {the water in which 
the I'ice teas cooked^ or in other woi'ds ^^too fluid a 
Haluwa 

Afiplie^ to one who spent money on works, or laid it 
oat in, speculations, which h.(\u failed Thu business did not 
^ield any pro&t as anticipated, and he lost both capital and 
interest. 

3 9Tf% ^ ^ ^ In’* l>hchi ko kutti gbam 

ko DO ghat 4 

The washerman's dofj is neither at the Ghat {river- 
hank or landing-place where he washes cMhes) nor at 

home. 

i, i. A ragrant, belonging to nobody. On seeing a bnndU 
nn the shoulder 5[ a wnsberoian a dog followed him from a town 
to the ffhM in the hope of getting something to eat when the 
Mroel, which, the dog supposed, contained food, was opened* 
Wbm the dog arrived at the ghk, tobii nttor dliapponitniont lo 
•aw nothing but clothes. The dog tb^n retorned to the towii| 
hot before bia retnru the people bgd done taking their ikieali^ 
Irbieh threw bim into a state of de^ir* At an act of oharity, 
when Hind ns finish their meals they bring a handful of the rodtain* 
ing food to be thrown out to the doga and crows, etc. The 
d^ live OA tbeet mofteli. 

Haaee th# proverb, tke meeidag of wbidi if that hg fadUi- 
tbo one lost! everything. ‘ 
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VAMTY, ASSUMPTION ANQ PRETENSION. 

1 Nhm NTR i.nkbanft ko ondho 

Sain oe Ilk a, 

A man devoid of sitjht is named ^*Nainaeukha.^ 

This phrase is mnde u«e of in two wnvs. 

First, that >i blind man onnnnf (;et into tronblea due to fha 
*Ma9t of the eves/' so he is called Kiiinasiikhn, which means '*for- 
tonate ns to liis ^-yes. ' Secon ily, to express the inconsistenoiea 
of life, e. g. when n rogue is called good etc. 

2 ft m Bapa ni maro 

g(d irlio hetaI%liayo tiran<laja. 

The father has nsver killed even a jachalt ^'tii the son 
calls himself an archer. 

The son of a poor man who puts on airs and behaTei 
haughtily. 

3 «fW (% *>Te. BLala bhaU mukb. 

cbani kataii ki laju. 

When big people look at me I feel ashamed qf 
f»y rags. 

The desire of having things better than they are when viaited 
by superiors, or by one whose favour we wish to gain. 

4 ^ S ^ ^ ^NT. Dukba na sukba bukhatba 

ft{ znukha. 

Without {cause for) either pain or pleasure get ujith a 
face like a deviVs, 

One who always looks angry without oause. 

h )rA a Potlu na patarho nani^a 

Mb has neither hook nor almanack, but is called 
rain JPandit, 

A illiterate pretender^ a quaek. 
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e n Tm rr. ToUba na tanakhA 

L)if*<j‘i iiainu Iliuiladarn. 

I\\ither pay vor wages, yet is called Bhaja Bama 
' Havildar, 

This ifl «}nil hv n mnn whi*n lio ?-» tumlo to work without nny 
for nnotlier om nc^'diiiit of fri«*n(Jship or roliition^tliip : or when 
one makes pretou^iuna which ure beyond one's deserts. 

7^1 Mcra babu le gbyu 

kbayo me o joni dekbnu. 

My father ate ghi, now see how 8teon;j I ai^I 

Applied to one who boasts of pust prospeiity or strength. 


8 m vlSir- Bbckana Inga jakbama.lago* 

vt 

A fiog even c ivght cold, 

Ap;>iied to one who makes undue prctensionS| or assumes tho 
airs oi a gieut man. 

A common saying throughout India. 

9 3 >KT 1 * 

J #>1 ^ 

kbayo mera l.dthn sungnu. 

My foiher ate Ghi and now there is the smell of 0\i in 
wy hand. 

This is npplicflble either to one who demands respect oa 
account of his nocestry, or is suspected for the tkuits of others. 

10 iiJr ^ ^ff vw Chbo^ mukba barbi bdta. 

Small mouth, but big wot'ds. 

An insignificant fellow who talks of great folks ond oeaiuPM 
them, or comments on their uct'.oos. 

11 ^ Pau bhaii ebuna tebdkl 

mefero. 
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Only four chhatahoB of flour {the emalleet quantity ne^ 
ceesary for on^ person) hat cooked in the Tebdri. The 
Jebdri u that portion of a house which is visible to all 
who pass by, 

Tlii'i it> of ono who being very poor has hnughty airs and 
makes vain dhow!i. 

12 ^1K1T«|. TJnchi dukana pLikd puka- 
wan a. 

A lofty shop hut tasteless sweets. 

This is np(ilicah]e to n mnn of notf* whose denlinjrs nrenot good, 
or to one w)io is great in name only bat has no wealth or property 
to uiaiiituin it. 

13 ITT M'Z Ma bliatiyarini puta Fateh 

Klidni. 

l/is mother is but a Bhatiyarini^ but the son calls him* 
self Fateh Khmu 

Applies to one who comes of a poor family, but shows great 
pride, nnii bnliit^s his neighbours. A nhatiyaiini is n poor woman 
wbo waits on tiavellers at an inn. futeh Khun is a boastful title. 

14 sir ^n>rc ^ BIjfkha ka tukiirlia 

Ujara men dukara. 

The man who lives on scraps obtained by Ireg ^ iny belches 
in the baza^, {showing that he has had enough). 

Milking n great show of a very little. 

Note. Belching after eating is u sign of satisfaction in India, 
ind after dining at a friend's house it is considered polite to show 
that one has hod a good meal in this way. 

15 fXl nSlT^t Daru na goli kbima topnjl. 

Saving no powder or bullets Khima calls himse\f^^Topaji^ 
(a tn aA shot). 
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People lerbo are of no nee bni prpte^ to be» or wiah to bo 
OOnsideri^d expert. 

16 35 Derha tnta baga men dero. 

A pony mid a half encamped in a garden {or large 
camping ground 

Applies tu one wbo makes a great show of a very little 
property. 

17 itT 1*1 tiit Dina nq), 

gurl iyd gurim ni kliawn lato gniuinina 

One who does not eat treacle in the day time lids the 
r^use of treacle at night. 

Usi^d of one who iissumes a haughty or fastidious air in the 
presence of people, but his circumstances me totally incapable of 
mainteioiog his pride or his pretended position. 

18 i|r« %T %Tfi) ^T 9 I%T f%l« jogi aja ko siddha. 

The ascetic if yeUerday has become a saint to-day. 

An ascetic becomes a saint after a long preparotory course 
daring which he has tp lead « pure and pious lite, undergo pen- 
enoes, pmetising abstinence from worldly things, and sunjecting 
or controUing his senses tor the sake of meditation and devotion. 

Used of one who assumes an air of pride or is puffed up by 
the little be possessefi. 

19 f«T «T vm v«friv *fw vrlii wrrft sl% 

kd batha halada ki Iggi pasaii ba^i 

A mouse that happened to find aercoi ^ imrmerie he^ 
emme a grocer. 

Conceit of small people. 

20 eiO’ nbaki«ft ns biflhbov» 

barbi< 

€• /• ^Tride and poverty.** 
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21 inn inf^: Baga mari baganbara men 

baitho. 

One kills a leopard and then aits on its akin. 

Used of one ^ho after some achievement grows proud and * 
consequential, and does not rememhor his former position. 

Also applied to cheats and selfish persons who after obtaining 
their ends become stiff and unyielding. 

22 a| Grhara na bara muballadara. 

A man having no house and family ia called ^^Mo- 
halldddry 

Applied to so called grout persons, who have no property. 

23 9r« Gurba kba^o gula- 

gulana ko parabeja. 

One eats gurha {treacle') hnt ahataina from'sweet loaves 
(made with gurhaY 

C. /*. “Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.’’ 

Applied to showy and fastidious people. 

42 pilWW HftT Hatbi ningalanu 

macbbara gala lagano. 

To choke over a fly and swallow an elephant, 

E. g. To make much ado abont the performance of unim- 
portant duties, but to make no difficulties about neglecting much 
more important things. 

Applied to fastidious, haughty people. 

25 VTvV iaiSi V>I ft W*T- Kala ko jogi koba ki jafa. 

An ascetic of yesterday hut with very long hairm 

Applied to one who makes great pretensions with small 
foundation. 

26 iitir %T Kap^a ko ghagoro. 

A skirt for Kd/^d, 


Y 2 
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K&nda is a Tillage in Garbwal near Srina^ra where the 
annnal fair is held on the last festiyal day of Diwdli (October). 
Women always wear their gayest clothes at this fair, aod often 
wear borrowed clothes. 

Applied to one who makes a great show of bintself tboagh he 
may he destitute of the necessaries of life. 


VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 

1 IflTVlur* Obifali parho ta Hara galiga 

One slipped into water and called out ^'Hara Oangd.^ 

People say “Hara GangA’* when they bathe. This man 
bad no mind to bathe, but accidently fell into the water. He at 
once took the opportunity of performing n religious act. In the 
same way when one loses anything be says that he has offered it 
to God. For they say that anything burnt, drowned in water, 
taken by thieves or kings, the owner will get back in the next 
existence, together with everything lost, except in gambling. 

It is used now as a sarcasm on greedy people. One who 
makes a virtue of necessity. 

2 ^ W 9iT«r« XJrbati cbuna pitarana ka 

nama. ^ 

The wind takes away the aneestor^s share rf theflaurm 

Small balls (pinda) are offered to the names of mnoesiors by 
the nearest surviving relatives. When a portion of flour has boon 
blown away by the wind, the owner hastens to say that that por« 
tion was intended for making pind, and thus seonres himself from 
any loss, the ancestors being the only sufiereis. Applied as above^ 


VISITING FOREIGN COUNTRY. 

1 mStm ITT %l fit* STajflw ko jogf f^rba ko 

aiddba. ^ ’ 

An ascetic in bis mm village will be considered a saint 
in another village^ 

“k prophet is not witfaoot honor but in his own obmdiy*** 
“Familianty breeds oontempt.*' 
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2 ^ pesha bbiksbya paradesba 

cbori. 

To beg in ene^s oton countrg and steal in a foreign 
country. 

A man should not beg in his own country, where he would be 
■disgraced by doing so, and so one who steals should not steal 
in a strange lanchwhere he will have no one to defend him or 
his cause 

3 %r«IT^ ir Jo jawa Kalakatta gu 

kkawa alapatta. 

One who goes to Calcutta will hate to eat human dung. 

Used to dissuade orthodox Hindus from going to Calcutta. 

4 nw T5W ^ lf}w Baja rajanu 

apand desba bbikha mangani paradesba. 

To reign in one's own country and to beg* alms in a 
foreign country. 

1. e. Seek fame and good repute in your own country : it 
does not matter what you do in a foreign land, where nobody 
knows you. 


WANT OF APPRECIATION. 

1 ^ Andha ka batba arasi. 

A looking glass in the hand of a blind man. 

Want of appreciation. Giving a thing to one who does not 
know its value. 

2 •snrnK % rnim • Banara ke jana ddd ko 

aawdda. 

A monkey is no judge of the ta^e ef ginger. 

C. /. “Throwing pearls before swine." 

3 IM W Bbaisa ka agbdrhi mirda^ga. 

Drumming {playing music) ioahuffalo. 

“Throwing pearls before swine." 
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4 fSuravT ^ f% ^|3| Kimakliopa Bhupsa ki 

bhaiBaini kbira. 

Rice pudding prepared with the milk of a buffalo which 
, on0 dislikes smells of the buffalo. 

Applies to the \vork and good services of one who is disliked 
being unacceptable. E. g. if a Zemindar (agriculturist) who 
keeps three or four wives to work for him in tHh fields dislikes 
one of them, he will never be pleased with her work, and ske will 
quote this proveib. 

5- *wr «*t%r mt^I f»I »irt%T* du-na ko gaiyo ni 

gaiyo. *' 

The singing of a Duma {low caste) having a goitre in 
his throat is no singing at all. 

Used by one who being disliked by his superior finds that 
the work done by him is not appreciated. 

WANT OF SYMPATHY. 

1 ^ «T WnTl% ^T«T A&dha fed agarbi 

roja ankba apana khoj^a. 

To cry before a blind man is but to pain one's 
own eyes. 

I. e. Nothing should be asked of a man who has no sym* 
pathy in the matter. Generally used when a reasonable request is 
rejected without consideration. 

2 nmj mrm t^rm mm mrm* Apa^d kdiA 

rowawana birana k^ia basawana. 

One's own dumb children cause us to weep, but those of 
others make us laugh. 

Applied to one who gloats ojer tbs distress of another. 

5 writ Bdlaka 

ni dekbaipoiao gbara paupo ni dekba parayo ghanu 

A child does not knots what there is in his own housCp 
nor a poor relative who comes as a guest what there is in 
the house of his host. 
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E. g, A child asks for things which tho father canm)t afford 
to give. So a poor relative often makes preposterous demands. 

4 ft qz. Dekbafichhu ki 

pihala pata khaijchhu ki aldna pa^. “ 

Quite yelloio to look at, but to the taste without any 
salt. 

Applied to one who is verj polite and gentlemanly bat 
good for nothing, i. e. has no sympathy or consideration for 
others. Nearly every kind of vegetable food has turmeric put 
into it which gives it u yellow colour. 

5 «f[Z ««tft «ft Gantha men 

vi 

nai luna ki dali larhaka magaDcbba gbyu kbiebarbi. 

He has not even a hit of salt ( tied up ip a corner of his 
sheet ) but his son mks for Ghi khicharhi { expensive 
article of food ). 

6 an? %T WI «IT?' Jaiko jawa 

taiko jawa dhobi ka bapa ko kyd jawa. 

A dhobi washes clothes by beating them on a stone with 
such force that they are tom^ since they do not belong to 
him, but to other people. 

Applied to one who injures the property of other people 
which has been consigned to him. 

7 ir? 417 VP! VTir Wt Wrv* Luta ka dbana pbuphu ka 
saradba. 

One offers "sarddha** to his **phuphu*' (father's sister) 
out qf the rice he obtained by plunder or for nothing. 

E. g. The religious rites performed for one's fore-fathers, 
during which balls of rice are consecrated to them, and Brahmins 
and relatives are fed with rice Ac. are called No one 

ever performs this ceremony for his father’s sister. But when bo 
gets nee for nothing he remembers even his father's sister; which 
he would not do if he had furnished the rioe at his own expense. 
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Saofa weaUh inclines a man towards exiraragance. This is an 
equivalent of the Feisian proverb which says that one's heart 
bMomes cruelly liberal with the money or property of another 
which has cost him nothing. 

What is called *^cheap kindness.*’ 

8 %adiaiT*^. Lai plcbbo janaro. 

Take the mill atone on your back, 

E, g. One who was carrying a load on his head was told 
by another to take his mill stone on his back also. 

A good-natured man is imposed on. 

C« /. ^^lliding a willing horse to death.** 

9 ^ m Men gbipa 

aijawa barbe balada baga lijawa. 

^my fields are ploughed I do not care if the Dum*s 
bullocks be killed by a leopa/rd. 

This is applicable to one who after borrowing and nsing an- 
other's property) takes no care of it 

10 HT ^ V Ma mausyd^a faipa katba 

bdpa. 

{lam in sad plight) my mother is a step mother and I 
am but the bastard of my father. 

This is used when one represents his helpless condition, having 
no one to sympatbiae with him. 

11 |)til«dr^i|jraT^TT- Miouddiavo ghata bfisa U 
weri, 

ThewUermittwhiehluuMWi$iiier{«rm(me to look 
tfier U ) i0 madt lue ttf bg puMug into U iamifmlt qf 
ektsT ( fbrfrntding, initead ). 

UMd to danote tbo tnatnoDt «a orpbaa or iMor . gor o oa 
gtaenUy goti ia tiio trprld. 
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12 Banara ki sukha pachhni. 

‘Enquiring after one's health like a nhonkey* 

E, g, A pet monkey taken into one's arms at first biiev 
and Bcratcliep* 8o the proverb refers to a friend nvbo either makes 
bnt one visit or commonoes his visit by qnarrellizig. Want of 
sympathy. 


WICKEDNESS. 

1 *ITV Apaoo ndkha k&^i 

birano asakunu. 

To cut one's own nose in order to act as a had omen 
for other people. 

1. e. To injure oneself in order to bring trouble on others. 

2 VtT Bura dekhi karttf ra dara. 

Even the creator fears a wicked man. 

i. e. Every one is afraid of a tricky person. 

8 w % JtSt vrw mey 

jo sabana hai cbhoto so bauna gaja lambo. 

The shortest monster man fornid in Lanka ( Ceylon) 
measured fifty-two yards. 

This is used to signify a very atrocious Iniquity perpe- 
trated by the smallest person of bis class or caste. 

4 %T#I‘ Wl W Rama milw jorM 

eka aadba eka korhi. 

A CML^made pai/Ty one blind and the other leper. 

By <diiiioe a blind man and a leper met and atmok npftiaid* 
ship. This is applied to bad and mean people when tboy |n 
concert with eaca other for evil designs. Spoken iromoidly ef 
two peiBons whin one ia u bad ns the other. C. /. ^fi&tds if « 
feather flook together." 
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5 hmi » wt ri*rrc vt. Sona ki chhupdl peta ni 

sj 

inara kol. 

A Jcnife will cut even when made of goia, 

A man who is donfieroas and untrustworthy must be avoided 
though he be of noble descent. 

6 *IT^ ““ 

dwiyai marau ekai kheta. 

Neither the hlach nor the tehile are good, both should be 
ailed {at once ) at the someplace. 

Anolied to two personn who arc alike in wickedness. (The 
aiff white reter to two insetU that destroy crops J. 

7 WTt 

bhikshyti ni de apana kutta kani tbama. 

O, mother never mind givmg me anything, but do 
not let your dog bite me. 

Abeeearonoewenttothe house of a woman to ask the 
«.n.l Sms who instead of giving him any thing set dog upon him 
to drive him away. He entreated her to keep her nog back, and 
hewonUnotastforalms. Hence the proverb ii applied to one 
wrho instead of complying with the request of another tries to do 
him an injury. 

8 «TW nivi ft w WIW. Kal» Italon ki eka jatn. 

All black people belong to one caste. 

1, e. All who have evil designs in oonoerl with each other 

remain in unity among themselves. 

C, f, “Birds of a feather flock together. 

“Honor among thieves.” 


* wn “ p*^™ "^^p® p***® 

cb&qau. 

A inake discerns the way of (a/nother ) snsikes 

C, f “Set a thief to ontoh a thief” 
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10 ^ Pathara hal intu narama. 

A brick ia softer than a atone. 

Used in comparing two wicked persons or actions, whioU 
thongh both bad, differ in the nature or degree of atrooitj, for 
instance a theft is less atrocious than a murder, a slanderer than * 
a thief. 

11 %T «in wr Jo ko 

kbawa so aurana kya raklla 

One who demurs hia own people will hardly spare 
others. 

Applied to an extravagant and wicked person. 

WILFULNE88. 

1 HST Mana ko sauda. 

One's own choice ^ or such is my wish. 

Used when anyone acts in an nnnsual or irrational manner 
asserting his own independence. 

WITNE88. 

1 ^ ft ^ 

Chulo bod a ki maina bara pakawana karena aundo boda 
main dagarhi chbaun. 

“ Chuld" ( the oven J said that it had cooked 12 kinds 
of sweetmeats, The Aundo" which is adjoining J said 
*‘J was near at hand". 

Anything done in the presence of two or more persons 
cannot be concealed. Don^t boast unless there have been no 
witnesses. Aundo is a small compartment adjoining to and behind 
a Ch&lA enclosed with the ChM wall or stone. 

The oastom of making a OkuUt or open oven npon the 
ground having an empty spaee behind is pecnliar to Garbwal. The 
reasons of ibis arrangement are (1) to provide a reoeptade for 
oeoked^ood, and (2) to avoid the “evil eye.’* Cooked food thus 
“overlooked'* is supposed to be injurious. 

- W 2 
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WOMEN. 

1 fTTftNT N i|T MNN ^ %T* Tiriyi 

cbaritra jane na ko khasama mari aatti ho. 

KilU her husband and then becomes a satti : who knows 
the ways of women ? 

A certain woman bring in love with another man killed 
her bnsband at night at the instigation of her paramour, giving 
out that thieves had done it. But in the morning she went as a 
Saiti with the body of her husband. 

2 ^ Syaini libera gbara. 

One^s household depends on a woman. 

If a woman is not dexterous in the management of the 
household affairs, or being clever, docs not give her attention to 
it the house will not thrive or prosper. The story noted below wilt 
illustrate the proverb. 

Once a king with his queen consort was taking a drive along 
1 public road. Seeing a man in rags with a load of firewood on 
bis head, be remarked to the queen that this was evidently an 
improvident man, but the queen instead of maintaining the king's 
opinion about the man said that he was not to be blamed for 
his poverty, but it most be due to bis wife, who most either be a 
foolish woman or indifferent to her duty. The noble pair 
began to dispute about the matter. At length the king in anger 
directed his queen to go and manage the man’s affairs for a certain 
time. The queen was very glad to obey this command of her 
husband. Accordingly she went to the boose of the poor man 
and found his wife a lazy woman, and ascertained that the poor 
man used to earn only two pice a day by the sale of fuel, with 
which he used to buy flour whereon the man and bis wife could 
imrely subsist. The first thing the queen did was to direct the 
man to sell two loads of wood in a day instead of one as he used 
to do, and to get two pice worth of wheat inatead of flour, and 
his wife was made to grind the wheal. This arrangement seonred 
them enough food, and saved two pioe a day. After a time the 
saving amounted to five rupees, with which the queen bought 
him an ass for oonveyance of firewood. By this arrangement 
the poor man was enabled to sell sixteen loads of wood instead of 
two. Thus after some time she effected a further saving, with 
which she porobased many oxen and asses to convey the fnm to the 

3 pital town for sale. Bfae also employed many men to cut and 
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prepare ^firewood in the jungle. In this way the poor man 
monopolized the whole trade of firewood in the town. Soon 
afterwards the jungle caught fire. On hearing of it the 
queen ordered that all the charcoal made by the fire should be 
brought to the poor man’s house. All this charcoal, on being 
carried to his house, became gold (i. e. sold at a high rate). In* 
this way the poor man became very rich. One day by the advice 
of the queen the man invited the king to a feast at his own house, 
when, seeing the immense wealth of which the man had become 
possessed, the king admitted the truth of what the queen bad 
said. The king then took away his queen to his own palace. 

3 A 9fTf^ el Bhai randa nari ge laja sari. 

iVb sooner does a icoman become a widow then she loses 

all shame. 

1, e. Having no one to control her she does what she 
pleases. 

4 ifri ^ %T Randa na ko panjo gaun 

parho banjo. 

women manage a milage it will become a desert. 

This corresponds with what is elsewhere said, that one who 
acts on the advice or direction of woman, boy, or enemy is sure to 
meet with ruin eventually. 

WORK AND WAGES. 

1 it Wfit %I W- ^““6 g^sgnll 

kl chhakull unne Tukanya ko hala. 

The ploughing of Tuhanyd is as the food given him by 
OdnguLi. 

As the wages so will be the work (the man hired for plough- 
ing is fed by those who hire himj. 

WORLD. 

1 inf:fliwT 1%^ Tatah kin ya phira ke. 

What is to be done then ? ot what to dO' in the' mut 

thereqf^. 
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This means that if one succeeds in his enterprise inrhat 
will he do thereafter since all worldly things are of transient na- 
ture and will vanish some time. 

Consolation used at a time of loss. 


2 % Je sansara te manasara. 

there is in my mind is also in that of the world 
( what I wish is also wished hy the world ). 

Used to indicate that one can judge the state of the world 
by the suggestions of his own mind. 

3 Duniyan sajhi 

The world is the joint property of all human beings. 

E g. An act either good or bad, done by one individual 
affects others in this world. C. / ihe world leads we 

follow.’* 

Used to induce people to be careful of what they do, and also 
to do what the world does. C j “We are members one of 
another.” 

4 ^ TPT* Chara dina ki cbafli- 

doni pbira ondberi rata. 

Moonlight for a few days and then the dark fortnight. 

This is used to impress on one’s heart that prosperity and 
adversity will not last, but are of transient nature. €• /• “Make 
bay while the sun shines.” “Work while it is called to-day, for 
the night oometh when no man can work”. 

^ m Birano mana paradeaha. 

T%e mind of another is as a foreign land, 

I. e. We do not know what is in the mind of others. 

6 mi Wn Sapaka awida jbalaka aanatnu 

Taste in a morsel, and the world in a glance. 
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The saying of an ascetic, who declares that just as a* man can 
tell from the first taste of a dish what all the rest will be like, 
so from a very brief or slight experience of the world he can find 
oat its nature, the vanity of its pleasares etc. 

m 

Sansara sisana ko pata. 

The world is (like) a leaf of nettle {pricking on both 
sides). 

No one can escape criticism, however he may act. 

8 tz fzir lri%i. Kapko ita 

kanko rorbo bhanamati le kutuma jorho. 

The bricks of one place and stones of another formed 
the conjurer* s family. 

1. e. The conjurer makes up his show from bricks and 
stones. 

This proverb declares that all human relationships and friend- 
ships are merely imaginary conditions, like the toys with Hfiiich 
the conjurer constructs his plays. All is a dream. 
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APPENDIX. 

■ ^ {»"0-OC» 

1 f^9|TV Binasha kale biparlta buddhib, 

-HI? who is about to perish becomes demented. 

Illustration. Ram Chandra when in exile in the jangle of 
the Deccan was allured by a doer of golden hue, which wa» 
really a demon or phantasm. In pursuing this, Ram wandered 
far from his home, and Rawan took this opportunity to carry off 
Ham's wife, Sita. Had not Ram lost his senses and gone 
after this imaginary and iupossib.e animal he would not have 
lost his wife or rather had that loss not been fated, he w'ould not 
have been so senseless. 

2 yjl% Chugali lagija binati ni 

laga. 

SaeJebiting leavet an vm’grew'um in the mind ( of the 
hearer ) hnt entreaty {make* no impreation ). 

We remember a fault when it is told ns regarding some 
one, but we soon forget a request made for or recommendation of 
that person. 

8 Pabaro karanu bhala 

ki kboja karanu bhalo* 

Is it better to watch one's possessions, or to search 
for them when lost ? 

Prevention is better than onre. 

4 tKtfr %r WTV a* *1 S'*"" 8»«9 k® 

ha je^ba na asarba. 

A mllager and clown who does not know Jefha ( the 
month (if May )from Aearhal June ). 

A stopid fellow, unable to discriminate. 
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s hr Jwe ka daijd le 

babu ka dhana le ko kbancbba. 

Who will live on his wife's dowry, or on his father* a 
wealth ? • 

Every man must earn his own living, and not depend on 
such sources of income. 

6 llTfil WtI% mx %TT. Jani mara baniyan 

pachbani mara cborn. 

A hanya will cheat only those with whom he is well 
acquainted, and a thief will roh only those whom he knows 
( cannot bring him to justice or overpower him ). 

^ GW* 

gayata pliakira badhi gayata amira mari gayata pfra. 

Mussalmans, when they have no property, call them- 
selves faqirs; if they are rich, they call themselves Amir 
( noblemen ); and when they die, they are called Pir 
( saints ). 

A satire on Mohammedans. 

8 Vr^r Cbbala gbama balani. 

To expose a man's hide to the sun. 

To reveal a man’s faults and secret crimes* 

9 HTTW m Taraju ka palarba. 

The scales of the balance. 

The alternation of prosperity and misfortune in people’s lives. 
**The turning of the tables.” 

10 nit vft* puni. 

Atmall vnsp out of the bundle {of cotton, inspvming), 

L e. A very small part of the work done. 
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11 Ankha bujana. 

To close ( lit, quench ) the eyes. 

Not to listen to or grant a request. 

12 HI f^3| ^ i|iT9|T. Kala ka dina pura karana 
Completing the days of Fate {or Death). 

Said by. an unhappy man, waiting for deliverance from 
this life. 

13 Sm aifa^ ^«qi Tekaim Bon janthi 

nal kholana son gantbi nai. 

No stick for support ^ no knot to unloose (i. e. no money ^ 
which is usually tied up in the cotton garment ). 

Weak and patron-less. 

14 9it3T iraRT* Gintba ganana. 

To count knots. 

Build castles in the air. 

fjUT HX «|> imr. Jo kutta pila 9o kutta jo kutli 
mara bo kutta baini gbara bbai kutta sasura gbara jawain 
kutta. 

He that cherishes dogs is a dog ; he that heats dogs 
is a dog ; he that li/ces in his sister's house (spunges on his 
sister ) is a dog ; and he that lives in his father •inflow's 
house ( too long ) is a dog, 

A satire on sponges of this kind, who are considered 
disgaoefal. ^ 

16 Strive Jopa®tB 

kau Babana le karanu jo panta kara kaile ni karnu. 

Whatever the Font says, do it j but do not do wfaf he 
does. 
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The Pants are a powerful casrte of BrabuiinSi and so can do 
much as they please. 

17 Cbhyun karani. 

To sneeze, 

Snecziug is regarded as a bad omen, on setting out on a 
jonmey or commencing a business, if anyone sneezes, the project 
■miist be laid aside for a while. A man beginning a march and 
stopped in this manner will return for a few paces and then go on. 

The proverb means *to dissuade’ one from his purpose. 

18 »WT siWT %T r«i« Gay» jay* 

myara baba ko pinda bail ay a. 

Oo to Gaya and offer Tind to my father. 

The ceremonv of shraddh can only he performed by the 
son, grandson, nephew or other near relations of the deceased. 
Hence to request a strauger to perforin the ceremony is absurd. 

Moans “ Look after your own affairs.” If you want any- 
thing done, do it yourself. 

19 Ghorba jujina duba ko 

Dasha. 

When two horses fight, the dub grass is destroyed. 

That is, when great powers oome into collision, common 
folk suffer. 

A caution to poor people aganist interfering in the quarrels 
of their betters. 

£0 Q(%qT ^ ^ Khasiya manai thanga tbango. 

The Khasiya ( rustic hill-man ) the more he is besought 
the surlier he becomes. 

/. e. The only way to manage him is by threats and 
oompnlsion. 

21 mSr NakationakhaParamash- 

wara dekbalo. 

X 2 
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A noite cut off {secret sm) is knovm to God, 

Oatting off the nose is a common figure of speech meaning 
to lose one's character, become disgraced, as in former days the 
punishment for shameful actions and heinous crimes took this 
Vorro. Here the meaning is that though a man mav conceal his 
evil deeds from his fellow-men, God sees his wickedness, he is 
disgraced in the sight of God. 

Ironically used in speaking of a person's secret or supposed 

sins. 


22 Jyunu jiya ko melo. 

Zife is a fair. 

I. e. As long as men are alive they meet. Spoken wlien 
acquaintances come across each other 

23 Pota piiri karani. 

To Jill up one's basket. 

To do well by oneself, to look after number one. 

24 Tfnatero, 

All at sixes and sevens ( lit three thirteen}. 

Utterly rained and done for. 

nr VVir* Cbhakka pa^ja. 

Pitch and toss ( gambling mth shells ). 

Means playing tricks, practising by dishonest methods. 

26 ih %T ’JN ^ Mift fiiinriij. Bbainsa ko slnga 
bhai^aa kasi bhari ni laganu. 

The horns of a buffalo are not heavy to hhn. 

One is not unwilling to incur aost or trouble for his own 
people. 

wmr- Pnwa pakapi. 

Cooking sweetmeats. 

^ Spoken of one raised to sudden prosperity. Having a'^good 
time." 
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^8 Chhala jharhantt. 

sj 

Exorcising demons ( or “devil^driving ** ). 

A class of mendicant doctors profess to exorcise evil spirits 
by using force, E g. barning, beating, shouting loudly in tha 
ear of the possessed person etc. When one is threatened and 
bawled at by another the bystanders facetiously use this proverb. 

29 waid Pujanai pujanal aja Uma 

lago. 

J./ter I have worshipped you so long you are of use to me 
only to-day. 

The Bairagis or Vaisbnavs (devotees of Vishnu who worship 
the god in the form of a black stone called S41igr&m, found at 
Damudhar Kand on the banks of the river S41igt&in& in Nepal)» 
are exceedingly strict in their religious duties, and will not eat 
or do any work until they have offered the food to the Sdligrdm 
stone or worshipped it. Once a Bairagi who had worshipped anoh 
a stone for many years was cooking his cakes in the Plains. 
After cooking he placed all the cakes in front of the stone by way 
of offering, when a dog coming along suddenly snatched one of 
the oakes and made off. As there were no stones near, the man 
could not resist the temptation to fling his Saligr4m ai the dof, 
who dropped the cake and fled. The Bairagi then made use of 
the above words. 

30 ITV *ITV Itrit. Earba garha mate 

Bones go into the river, hut earth remains in one’s knot.. 

L e. Cattle will die and their bones will be swept away into a 
river, but land property or money invested in land is an enduring 
possession. 

The knot is equivalent to *Hhe pocket,*’ and hence often 
means **money.” The poorer class of Uindns carry their money 
tied op in a knot of their sheet. 

Used to encourage people to buy land and not to invest 
their money in cattle. 

31 W Apvnmariberalaga.Iiiaiti' 

mdranu. 
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One should kill himself in order to bring death on his 
enemy. 

It is a popular belief that if a man is unable to revenge himself 
on bis enemy in this lite he will be able to do so in the next life, 
?f he has a strong desire to that effect on his deatli-bed. It is also 
believed that a man can torment bis enemy after death by taking 
possession of him or bewitching him. 

Once there were two sworn enemies living in the same 
village. One of them went to the temple of a goddess to pray 
for blessings, and the other, hearing of this, also went to the 
same shrine, and besought the goddess to give him the same 
boon which his enemy had asked. The goddess, knowing his 
thoughts, told him he would have whatever he desired, but that 
the first petitioner would get doable of the sariio ; whereupon 
the cunning fellow, after a moment’s thought, prayed the goddess 
to deprive him of one of his eyes, so that his enemy might thus 
lose both his eyes. 


32 Phuto dhola* 

A broken Drum, 

1. e, a broken drum when played makes all kinds of unexpected' 
noises. Applied to n talkative person who is always saying 
“awkward things,” without due reserve. 

33 ^ ViiTX »fT*I. Garibale 

beebi apani jwe eaukara udbara manga. 

The poor fellow was so hard up that he was obliged to seU 
his mfet but the rich nuzn to whom he was going to sell her 
wanted her on credit 

Used when a ixMin wants bis money badly, but is put off to 
a future date. 

34 trrfV Knurbi ko p6ta. 

The son of a shell ( cowrie), 

A miser ; one who will do anything for money ; or who will 
not spend a fraction. 

35 WWff- Thuka kd thekala. 
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Patching with spittle. 

Torn clotli if roendod by stickinp; bits of raateriul upon it 
with saliva used as paste will soon be ns bad us ever. This is used 
of baseless statements or groundless picas. 

• 

36 *5?^^ %1^T* I-ati le Ingarha 
(lekho bagarba bagarLui daurho. 

A dumb idiot found a cake on a river hank\ and ran along 
hoping to find more. 

One who pursues a foolish or useless course because be has 
been benefitted once by it. 

37 Bairi mari bera laga dukbu 
dicbha. 

An enemy, even when dead, loill give trouble, 

A noted bad character once lived in ii village, and was a 
great pest to all his neighbours, lodging false information! against 
them at tho police-office etc, and being in every way a public 
nuisance. When on his death-bed he sent for all his neighbours 
and implored them to have mercy on him and save him from 
penalties in tho future existence on account' of his many crimes. 
He besought them for this object to drag his corpse round to 
every house in the village before cremating it. Being touched by 
this his last request they all vowed to do so, and accordingly when 
the breath was out of the sly rogue, they began hanling him 
along the street. Here they were met by some police and ^‘ohan- 
kidars,” who, supposing that they had beaten and killed the man, 
arrested them all and took them off to a magistrate. They were 
all sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. Thus their enemy 
had his revenge on them even after he was dead. 

38 %T fini* Sai ko soro lakha ko mitra. 

A relation of the same caste ( with whom one has collateral 
interests ) is worth a hundred rupees, but a relation hy 
alliance, or afnend, ( who is a stranger ) is worth a lac of 
rupees, 

l^sed to appreciate the genuine usefulness of an allied 
relation or friend 
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39 Maichakalobazarasangurhi. 

Se is too big for the bazaar and the bazaar is too narrow 
for him, 

* A conceited person, poffed np with pride. 

40 Worba kodlia. 

A mason or the leprosy {both very difficult to get rid of). 

The mnsons of this country nre often very cunning;, delay- 
ing the completion of their work from day to day, so that they 
may get the extra pny. Until their work ia completed their 
employer cannot well dismiss them, and so is at their mercy, 
even thongh they udd only a single stone to the wall in a day's work. 
In the same way leprosy, an incnrable disease, is a simile for 
anything that cannot be got rid of. 

41 Akala le Parameshwara mi* 
laQchha. 

Ood is found out by wisdom 

By close application of the mind a man can rise even to 
the knowledge of divine things. An exhortation to wisdom or 
mental activity, which gains all things. 

Ye boBti ka loga barba bekupba cbbana kabbain ye tarapba 
kabbaiD wl tarapba basani. 

The people of this place are great fools^ sometimes they live 
on one side of the street^ sometimes on the other, 

A blind man led by another went begging. Ha found it 
tronblesome to pass from one side of the road to the other, and 
thns apostrophiaed the people of the village, instead of acknowledg- 
ing bis own defect. * 

The nnreaaonable criticiam of ignorant and conceited people. 

43 nrv % «|«nr 1 |tA> bu ba^U. 

The emmodiiy not mrih the tax or duty ufon it 


'^Kot worth the candle”. 
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44 W Dwl para dwi. 

Two for two. 

When nn inferior puts himself on an equalitv wifcb bis 
superior or withstands him. Insubordination. 

’’Jack's as good as his master". 

45 ^ir ^rf»l Sansara ko mukha kwe 

ni tbami sakano. 

No one can stop the mouth of the worlds ( or men's critic 
cism ). 

A man should not heed people's remarks, but go bis own way. 
An illustration is given us follows : according to the story 
of the Ramayan the god Rnma took back his wife Sita after she 
bad been carried off by Rawan. Once a dhobi ( washerman) was 
seen beating bis wife, telling her that he wos not like Rama who 
took back his wife under such disgraceful circumstances, he coolci 
not behave in such a way etc. Thus even the gods are not exempt 
from criticism. In consequence of this unfavorable popular opi- 
nion Rama was compelled to put his wife away. 

46 TItiro. 

A titira ( lit, a partridge ), 

A knowing person, wide-awake ; cunning. 

47 ft Bbekula ki jantbi. 

A stick of bhekuld ( a kind of tree, the fibres of which 
are very slippery ) when used as a staff it slips from the 
hmd of the holder. 

An untrustworthy man, who cannot be depended on for 
support, a broken reed. 

48 ChuaipkideUbe^bMi 
mero g^sa badban. 

Gtwu9ka^kh< 

pku^ aui eh(»d hatvnyn. '* 

TU'dog muhet Hu vuncue iff tkt family ( «» that hit food 
«r leavinys may iktreby merease, but Hu eat teiebee HuU off 
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the memhera of the fantily should become blind {so that she 
may steal with impunity). 

The dog is considered n grateful nnimnl and auspicious, 
while the cat is regarded as ungrateful and ?anlucky. The cat 
supposed to bo flm maternal aunt of the leopard, uhoin she has 
taught all the evil he knows, except the tiick of climbing a tree, 
according to the saying that ‘‘one thing should be reserved from 
a pupil.” The leopard formerly used to feed on dead cattle, but 
the cat instructed him to kill live cattle, so that she also might 
hove a share; since that time the leopard has preyed on live aui- 
mals. This is quoted as a leproach to the cat. 

The dog is supposed to have remarkable powers of hearing, 
and the cat of fcight. Once a king set a dog and a cat to watch 
his horse. At night the dog began to bark, hearing some sound. 
The cat reproved him for making such a noise, saying that she 
had seen (in the dark} only n hair filling from the horse. 

Evil spirits are supposed to appear often in the form of a 
cat, but never of a dog. 

49 ^ AT* Vi %- 

Sau ki sata adha ki nita dasha dyunlo 
dasba deuplo dasha kokelino ke di^o. 

Out of a hundred^ sixty: out of that sixty, half lost ; I will 
give you ten rupees and have ten given to you by some 
other person ; then the remaining ten is not worth talking 
about 

A man sent one hundred rupees by the Hand of one of his 
countrymen, to bis family in another country. The bearer of the 
money on arriving said be had only set out with sixty rupees, and 
half of that had been lost on tbe way. He very generously pro- 
mised to give ten of tbe remaining thirty at some future time, 
and said be would cause some other men to pay them another 
ten. As for the remaining ten, be said it was not proper that 
they should take such a paltry sum, por for him to give it, so be 
ended by giving them nothing at til. 

Ironically applied to di^onesty, and “cooked” aooonnts etc. 

ijl^T %TWi|» Mudiyo jogi pisl aukhadha. 

*4 shaven jogi and powdered medicine ( are net die- 
iinguiehaUe ). 
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No 006 can tell whether the jogi was a firahmaD or Dom 
or to what caste he belonged, as all jogis are alike ; and so powder- 
ed medicine is difficult to analyse. 

Used of these two things. 

51 fl| i|^fS 4-dami ki kasautl matalaba. 

Motive 18 the teat of a man. 

We can only know whether a man is good or bad by know- 
ing his real motives. 

52 nAiit fNwTft wf%. AWU 

dhaniyan dwi kaparhi sukala dhaniya^ dwiyai kap&rhi. 

In time of famine dhanyd {coriander seed) has two capsuks^ 
and in time of plenty two also. 

(Coriander seed when pressed or ponnddtl separates into 
two parts. 

Used to express dissatisfaction with a small fize^ income. 

53 ^ vifdi. Dina m runa bata rai 
janchbi. 

The time ( of need ) passes away, but the fact remains 
(for ever). 

When some one has asked another for help and been refnsed, 
be tells him my time of need will soon be over, but your refusal 
will always be remembered. 

Used to induce another to give bis help. 


Rawa^ ro 

dpuip aivu Hanumana ro apun suni. 

Jtdwan cries for himself and Hanumdn cries for 
himse(f. 


Hanumdn was the hero-monkey in the ftdm&yan, seat by 
Rdma to look for his wife Sita, who was in the power of Riwan, 
kiagt of Oeylon. Bdwan tried to slay bins with his wonderfol sword 
wiff which it is ss 3 d he oouFd pleave mountains and even eartii into 
two With this swordite atmok Hanumdn, whu turned his 

T 2 
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bacl^i 80 the stroke fell on his tnih and cat only one and a half 
hairs from it. Rawan -was grieved at 'the failure of his syrord, 
and Hanum&n at the injury done to his tail. 

Used when both parties in a business are dissatisfied or 
^ unfortunate. 

55 ^ ^ Para gbara ko bhano. 

Vessels of another's house. 

Daughters are thus spoken of in a depreciatory sense, inns* 
much as they do not stay in their father’s bouse, but go to another 
family on their marriage. 

56 Bansa balarho. 

The ear of a bamboo. 

When a bamboo grows ears, it is regarded as an omen por- 
tending that it will soon be destroyed or uprooted. 

Used on seeing evil deeds and habits springing up in a 
family, regarded as signs of approaching rum. 

57 Tbukakaaniu. 

Tears of spittle. 

Unnecessary grief, or sorrow at the good fortune of others. 

58 (i|^ fHnf% %T Nimuwa picbharbi ko 

toiolo. 

The dwarfed cfter-growth of the lemon crop. 

Lemon trees sometimes prodnoe a second growth of frnit, 
but ibis is always of a very stunted and poor description. The 
simile is used to represent the last child of a married ^ir, or the 
last yield of anything. 

59 ne vn Doptara taka m41a 
dophara mitba cbil^ 

Mold, friend in the morning^ enemy in the afternoon. 

M414 is a village in Patti Boriki Ran, parganih Bdramapdal, 
Kununm, the people of which have the reputation of bein very 
nntrnstwortby and onnniog. 
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60 1^7 Aigayo mero'maluwA 

ni ai bhela haluwa. 

JfUcmne^ha^kyitiimyMaluw&i \f not, let it fall 
down a precipice* * 

A certaiD man had an old and nseless ox named malnwA 
( sweet one ). One day the poor animal did not return home from 
grazing. Instead of going to seek it, the owner expressed himself 
as in the proverb. 

Used of a person or thing little cared for. 

61 w ft Srfi WT w ^ «T 5fnT* 

Wala ki topi pal a kd khora paid ki topiwala ka khora. 

'Putting the cap of one man on another's head, and 
vice versa. 

Double-dealing. 

62 % ijTfl «T fkx • Ye muradi 

kd pihala paira tu lai shira pitanai d. 

This dead body has yellow feet, come along, heatings 
your head. 

Expresses suspicion. 

The following story is told relative to the cunning and dis- 
honesty of goldsmiths. Once a king retjuired a number of ornaments 
made. In order to secure himself against dishonesty on the part 
of the goldsmiths employed, he had them fastened up in a room, 
and stripped and searched when they went home at night. One 
day, however, they represented that one of their number had died, 
and asked permission to carry out his corpse. In the meantime 
they bad made a figure of solid gold, fetched from the treasury 
•f the king, and dressed up this figure of gold in a winding sheet 
and carried it forth. As they were leaving the palace, a man caught 
sight of the golden feet of the figure, and cried out. ^‘Tbis dead body 
has yellow feet.” On hearing this from him the goldsmiths said, 
<<0ome along, and join the procession crying for the dead, you 
also will get a share.” 

63 JlWf ftw (ipr irtlWr WOT- Amrita lapetiya 
bikha bikha lapetiyo amrita. 
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OutMe, nectar ; incidct pdcon. InMe, nectar ; out- 
9id€f poison, 

The first is applied to gram, the husk or skin of which is 
considered good and digestive, while the inner part of gram causes 
^dyspepsia. 

The second clause is used of urd dal, the inner part of which 
is considered very a nutritive while the black covering or shell is 
regarded as poisonous. 

Simple villagers relate the following about the respective 
merits of d&l, wheat and rice. Once these three cereals had a 
dispute as to their relative superiority, and it was at last agreed to 
refer the matter to a king. The king at first pat them off by 
saying that he would require twelve years to consider the case. 
At the end of the twelve years the three grains again went to the 
king and begged him to give bis decision. This time the king 
said that the^ must go to a sick man and ask hrs opinion, and 
on that opinion the case must be decided. They accordingly re- 
paired to the house of a sick man, and laid the matter before 
him. He replied that be could n^ give the palm to urd dal 
because it disordered his stomach whenever he ate of it. nor to 
wheat, because he found it very difficult to digest. The only 

g rain which he could eat with safety and comfort was rice, and 
lerefore he considered rice to be the best. On this wheat was 
so enraged that be tore open his own body, and hence the form 
of the wheat grain with its split body ; and nrd dal banged bis 
head so severely against the gronnd that be broke his pate, and 
ever sinee has had the mark of the wound (a white speck) on 
his head. 


64 % Ke mai byanera cbhun. 

Am I one who has to Ue-in in the lower story T 

A protest against ill-treatment 

In ancient times men of wealth used to purchase girls and 
boys as slaves. The females were not permitted to give birth 
to a child in the upper story of the hooee, this being reserved for 
the lawful wife, and they were otherwise ill-trefM. 

dr vra TiiatlT (nub)* MaUu ttm nyp 

hdtha rakhi ghau (bigarhau)* 

Me speaks awrywiUnoiwm'his ease or ffetjuffiee^ 
and he who strikes unskH/nlly wUl miss his aim. 
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('Literally will make a bad wound in the material inVhioh he 
is working). 

66 ^ ^TTsiri?hnwTi[»wr 

^ Bhila jasd ku tasi* 

raila. Nau inana luwa gbunato kbau larbaka Ifgayo 
cbila. 

JBear^ Ohing BUI, aa a man is ao he gets. Nine maunds 
of iron were eaten up by worms, and the eagle in like 
mwnner has carried off the child, 

A certain man deposited nine mannds of iron with a friend for 
safe keeping. On asking for his iron some months afterwards ho 
was told that it had been deTonred by insects. As he had no means 
of proving the deposit, bo contrived a plan for forcing the dis- 
honest friend to give up the property. He one day saw his friend’s 
infant playing outside in the sunshine, so darted upon him and 
carried him off. The father of the child appealed to toe king, and 
the other man on being brought before the court declared that 
jnst as his iron had been eaten by insects, so the child had been 
carried off by an eagle. The king, seeing bow matters stood, ordered 
the man to ^ive up the child, and the dishonest friend in turn to 
give np the iron. 

67 trrSl kauni dba 

gaya dina kaunf nara gaya. 

Men say that Time passes. Time says that men pass 

away. 

A warning tiiat death comes to all. Each day brings a man 
nearer to his end» 

68 WC* Cheloba^- 
ban dpan& gbara paled badbau birand gbara. 

A son will flourish in his own (father's ) house^ hut not 
in a stranger's, but money unU increaie in another's house. 

fteferring to putting money oot at interest. 
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Apani apani saba ganii 
Every one sings his own song, 

lllitorate but Ehro^d men in this country, seeing the strange 
^variety of opinions among learned men and professors of diffe- 
rent religions, are often quite sceptical, and they assert that the 
doctrines of punishment for sin in the future world etc. are all 
inventions for the purpose of frightening people into good conduct. 
But they have never known any one return from the next world, 
and so they disbelieve in a future life. There are many of these 
n&stiks or atheistic philosophers, who attribute everything to 
chance, in Kumuon and Gafhwal. They observe no sacred days, 
and are frankly Epicurean. They say a tree his many leaves, 
which all fall in autumn, but the same leaves will not grow 
next spring. So men are like leaves, which flourish and decay, 
and the memory of them is lost. 

They quote in derision the story of the sweeper’s religion, 
as follows ; — 

The sweepers are considered lowest of all in the social scale ; 
even the doma will not eat with them. Their spiritual guide 
is called Lai guru or the lied Teacher, who presides over the 
sweepers of a large district. When he visits a station all the sweep* 
era gather around him with presents of sweetmeats etc; and treat hicu 
with great reverence. He preaches to them on an appointed day, 
and also acts as a judge or umpire in cases of misconduct among 
the sweepers. He fines the culprit a certain sum which is spent 
in feasting all the sweepers, and then the offender is readmitted 
into their communion. In addressing them he tells them they 
are the best people in the world, and God honors them above all 
nations, and they alone will go to Heaven. Their souls will havo 
to pass three terrible rivers iu going to Heaven, one consisting of 
cow’s blood, the second of pig’s blood, and the third of filth, ^he 
Hindus will be unable to pass the first, the Mohammedans the se- 
cond, and the Christians will stop at the third, but the sweepers will 
go boldly on and attain felicity. (This is a keen sarcasm, no doubt,, 
on the cow worship of the Hindus, the Mohammedan dread of the 
pig, and the Christians’ seal for sanitation, to which they themselvea 
owe their living^. 

•Iffil* Bapa marata mara kainji satti jali meri mai rota 

■ 

pnkunn huni raijali. 
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V vtiy father dies let him die. Then my stepmother 
may perform satti for him, hut my mother will he left to 
cook my food. 

A man hod two wives, one of whom he liked, but neglected 
the other. The latter wife had a son, whom he also disliked. The* 
son when his father was in digress and about to die, thus speaks. 
By Bindu custom both wives are obliged to perform satti, that 
is, to be burnt with tbeirhusband's body, but in this case, the 
^uth considers that the wife who was beloved should acoompany 
her husband, while the ill treated and neglected wife ( his mother) 
should be allowed to live. 

Illustrates the truth that selfish conduct produces like selfish- 
ness in others also. 

71 •iTJT ^i9r vKit WK 

Goru inara ta mara bachho mara ta mara sera bhara duda 
dijf kara. 

Lei the eoio die and the calf too, but we must hare a 
seer of milk every day. 

In India, when a cow has a female calf, two teats of the 
udder are left for it to suck, when the calf is male, only one is 
left. As a rule the hill cows do not give more than one seer a day. 
If the calf should die through want of nonrishment the cow will re- 
fuse to give milk. Thus the foolish man in the proverb demands an 
impossibility. Since no milk will be left for the calf, wbioh will 
certainly die, and so the supply of milk will be lost altogether. ( The 
man is supposed to be addressing bis wife ), 

Demanding an impossibilitiy. 

72 W Naumi ka bamana 

gbugatiya ka kawa. 

On ike 9th of Asoj ( dark fortnight) Brahmans ( are 
to he got with difficulty ) and on the Makar Sankrdnti 
( 12th Jam ) crows are scarce. 

On the former date the shraddh or memorial rites for 
mothers is observed, when in almost every family the presence of 
Brahmans is required and so their services are greatly in request. 
On th^ latter date it is the religions custom to feed the crows. 
If the orows come to take one's offering it is considered auspicious, 
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if not, it IS oiiiinoas of evil. So on that day the crows finding 
abundance of food everywhere, are not so eager to come round 
the houses and pick np the food. 

Used ironically when any abundant and common article is 
suddenly found wanting. 

73 Hatha ko maila. 

The sweaty dirt of ones hmds. 

Used to describe money — filthy lucre — when a man has lost a 
sum and pooh-poohs the loss as trifling. 

74 fill ^ iira ^ paunlya le pai nakba 

mukha ai. 

Se got what was heyond his reachy and it came out at 
Am mouth and nose ( he could not mmage or digest it ). 

When a man exceeds the allowable limit on getting oppor- 
tunities which were formerly beyond him. Want of self-control 
under new circumstances. 

75 l|TfS Ka^karbs Uii gochha. 

The Kakar ( wli theep ) bleate. 

Applied in an abusive way to denote a man's inoptitude or 
failure. **Tbe thing has turned out to be a jungle in which the 
voice of the E4kar only is heard." (A Gafhwflj proverb). 

76 Eapuwd baai gochha. 

Same meaning. The cuckoo utters his voice,** 

In the BfaAbar the people work diligently until about April : 
when they hear the cuckoo's voice they giVa up work, regarding H 
as a sign of the approach of the hot season, when they must retire 
from their fields etc. (A Bh&bar proverb). 

Used alao to denote bopeleHsesp or inability. 

77 iinm iri D^tnlo »pa9£ tarpU ka 

^^chba. 

The eUMe outs {giraec) tQUsownsiie(iuweurds). 

Applied to clannishness. 
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78 9WVT 9 Khaluwa kubhagl. 

Khaluwd is a wretched bungler in speech. 

E. g. A man seeing a new house in process of erection by his 
neighbour finds fault with the arrangement of the doors, and makes 
the ill-omened remark, “when one of the members of your family 
die, how will you carry the body out of those doors** ? Such an 
unfortunate speech would be considered as most ill-omened and in 
the worst taste, and the proverb above-qucted would be used. 

79 Le ghorho khwe ghoro. 

Take my horse and spoil it. 

A thing which no sensible person would do, as a horse is a 
valuable piece of property in the hills. Applied by a person who 
is asked to do hastily something damaging to himself. 

80 ^ ISWUJ- BItha ko ni- 

cbbanu duma ko maranu kwe nijananu. 

No one believes the poverty of a Bith {^patrician ) or 
the dying {from starvation ) of a Bom. 

Bithns are always supposed to be wealthy, and Dorns are a 
low and disregarded class, whose death is a matter of no concern. 

Used by these two classes of each other. 

81 «in« Gabakako mana 

kala ko mana ke thfka cbba. 

No one knows the mind of a customer or the will of Death. 

Both choose in an indiscriminate and uncertain way, and 
just as every article of goods in a shop will be sold some time or 
other, so every man will be taken by death some day. 

Mero cbbai mero cbbai koi apano nibunu jaga jaga kai 
dagarbo nibunu. 

No one becomes our ( relation ) by our telling him “ You 
aremin^^you are mvnef and we camnot make friends 
z 2 
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( on a journey ) wUh, others by saying for me, wait 

for me f {for each man is bent on his own purpose ). 

83 %]* ?|irrQT ^T- sayana eka mato. 

Wise men ( though there be a hundred of them ) are 
of one opinion. 

Good sense always finds oat the right coarse. 

A story is sometimes told in connection with this proverb as 
follows. A sing once had a small tank made, and having collected 
ninety-nine of his wisest subjects and one foolish man ordered them 
all to pour in a certain quantity of pure milk at night time. The 
simple man did so, but each of the others thinking that a single 
seer of water would not be observed in so much milk, poured in 
water, so that in the morning there were ninety-nine seers of 
water and only one of milk. Thus tho truth of tho proverb was 
established. * 

84 Garaja bauH. 

A man in need is a man insane. 

He will go any length to obtain what ho w.ints, without 
regard to right and wrong. * 

85 Juwa jab^na. 

Gambling and making a promise ( are equal ). 

That is, when a man loses in gambling be must certainly pay, 
to a man who has made a promise must keep it. Used to urge 
another to keep to bis engagement. 

86 Hatha sukbo jogi bhukho. 

As soon as the jogVs hand is dry, he becomes hungry 
again. 

That is, as soon as he bas eaten the portion given him by 
some benevolent person, he goes to another and Dcgs, without 
telling him (bat he has already been fed. 

Applied to greedy and nngrateful people. 

87 ilT Sifl&no ko pata« 

A leef of nettle ( stinging on both sides ), 
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Applied to a trioky, untrustworthy person, who ^will injaro 
both parties. 

The fact noted here is that the nettle leaf stings on whiofa- 
cver side it is touched. So people sor. ^‘The world is like a nettle 
leaf.’* / €. Whatever one does, people censure and criticize. 

» 88 Kotishcha kita 7 ate. 

There are millions of insects of the same kind, 

A phrase used to one who is boasting about something, to 
take down his pride ; or spoken by one who is complimented. 

89 fSlIrt *1^1*1^ If Gu nikhaup gu ni- 

khaun gii nikhaun ta ke khaun. 

The sitola chirps^ I wont eat dirt^ I wont eat dirt. 
(Then he says). '^If I don't eat dirt what shall I eat" ? 

Used of force, coercion ; E. g. When a man has lost bis caste, 
and at first xefuses to eat the food and follow the cnstoms of his 
new associates, but is at last compelled to do so, nolens volens. 

90 viK Busa baithigechho. 

The chaff has got into the mill. 

The ordiwy water-mill will grind graiD,but if chaff creeps 
into the apertOT the mill will be stopped. 

Applied to inability or obstruction. 

91 Kawa ki byana. 

Giving birth to a crow. 

The crow is supposed to have offspring only once in its lifetime. 
Applied to a woman who bears only one child. 

92 Dhunwan dekhano. 

Watching the smoke. 

Seeing otheVs in tronble or laboring hard, and not helping 

them. 

Derived from the analogy of a housd on fire, which it is the 
duty of persons concerned to help to put out 
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»3 Biralu ko glia. 

A cat's eating grass. 

Gats are sometimes obserTed eating a particular kind of grass, 
which is regarded as unnatural. Used of a man’s beginning to 
contract baa habits. 

94 Cbhain cbitono. 

Smelling one's object, 

Eeger for a thing, like a cat sc3nting a mouse etc. 

95 Eana anguli. 

Putting a finger in one's ear. 

At ease after an object is attained. 

96 Hasa me kasa. 

Adulteration of a pure or genuhie thing. 

This is considered a sin, E, g. potting water in milk &c. 

97 Nacbanachf. 

The habit of dancing. 

Applied to established bad habits, which a will practise 
even if he gains no profit thereby. ^ 

Once a king was much pleased with the performance of a 
dancing girl, bnt contrary to custom he did not give her a present, 
bnt told her, “If ever you feel inclined to danoe again, you may 
come here,” implying that a bad habit is practised for its own sake. 

98 vtztvtw »nir 5* wWitj 

^ Kan la^ kdtba mit^ia auna kal& tu. Asala 
le gbara muso daurba dnndi tu. 

O dtmb man, tell stories, O deaf man^ listen to them; 
O blind ma/n go a thieving, and lame mm, runaway with 
the spoil. 

Bad choice of agents, or faulty managemoot 
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99 Rupa risba nai karjaa banto 
nai. 

No one should envy another's fair countenance, and no 
one can share another's fate, 

m 

100 9 ITT* <Kf4nn 

S|T1 Hali bala ju mala halona parsa ka seta 

baliya bamorakbeta balada goru lea pete. 

The plough share is being hardened in the fire, the yoke 
is in the Bhdhar, the handles a/re being matured tw the dung 
hilly the ploughman is in Bamorkhet (in the plains )and 
the bullocks are yet unborn, 

A man wants bis field ploughed at once, althoagh none of 
the requisites are at hand. 

The plough is made of three different kinds bf wood. The 
share hns to be hardened in fire, the yoke is made of shisbam or 861 
wood, brought from the Bhabar, and the other parts are made of 
another wood, which is fitte d for nse by being buried in a dnughill 
for several months. 

Foolish ond improvident haste. 

101 ^►TVT *llft Baharha 

Budbariyo koHilada lorba nail ko ke. 

The Bom employed to castrate a steer demands a cas- 
trated steer as wages, and wants something to pay far his 
tools as well. That is, he wants wages exctedmg the 
value of the property to he dealt with. 

Expresses astonishment at the exorbitant rate of interest 
or wages demanded by one who has a monopoly of his particular 
business. 

102 ifr^r jaba mangau taba bhola. 

Whenever he is ashed, he says he icill pay to-morrow. 

Breach of contract. 
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103 W TO Lekljo pala pala ko lij£ 

jalo. 

Every moment will have to he accounted for. 

Divine judgment on all actions, moral rosponsibility ; used 
rs a religious admonition. 

104 fTOI jfKSfWr* Ishaka tnusbaka 

kbansi khurrd iii cbbipana. 

LovCt musk, and a cough cannot he ffiippresaed or 
concealed, 

105 ^ fti 3f Un ki tun ni jananu. 

e\ sj ' 

Me doesntknow un from tun i.e, the similar signs or- 
letters ^ and 

That is, cannot tell a bee from a baH's foot ; a simpleton^ 
ignoramus. 

106 mz ^ 9^ Katha ko ullu. 

A wooden owl, 

A perfect booby. 

107 Pura parhigechha. 

You've finished it. 

You have been and gone and douo it, made a fine mess of it. 

Used ironically. 

108 iit(% lirfv* Kabhaiii garhi me 

nau kabhaip nan me garbi. 

Sometimes a boat is carried on a cart, and sometimes 
the cart is carried on a boat. 

Mutual help or nsefulness. 

109 Asamana patala. 

( Makes ) Heaven of Mell, 
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Makes black white, a liar. 

110 TT»tI «T ft (ipaTil ^ «T«A* Raja 

ka mariya ki bila me lotiya kl laja nai. 

There is no shame in being punished hy a king, nor 
in falling on a slippery place. 

111 ftilTft* Karo cbhiyo kari nijani. 

He did it^ hut bungled in the attempt {lit. did not know 

how to do it), 

112 %]f% !!]■(% Jorhi jarhi maharurhi. 

Maharurhi ( was made) hy gathering from here and 

there, 

Maharurhi is the name of a small par^rannh of the Knmaun district. 
Formerly it did not exist, but when the Gurkha Government 
was obli^red to assign villages, for the feeding ot pilgrims, to 
Badrinath and Kcdarnath, this new pargunnah was formed by 
cutting of!' portions from the neighbouring ones. 

Used by one who tries to raise money from all quarters 
( by begging etc ) for some purpose. 

213 ^ lift Kau din a chale dhai kosha. 

Nine days for going two and a half kosh {five miles 

There are temples at the sacred places Kedar-nath and Badri- 
nath which formerly were connected by a road only five miles long. 
These temples were at that time served by the same pujari (priest), 
but he grew weary of having to perform service at both places on 
the same day. 3o the gods Eedar n4th and Badri nath caused 
a huge landslip which made the road impassable, and the two 
temples are now separated by a nine-days* jonrney. 

Used by a traveller who misses his way. 

114 ^ V* Kbsila kbilari ko 

gborho sawara ko. 

JPlays are for players, and horses are for riders. 

Things are only of value to those only who know theif use 
and are able to handle them. 


